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capable of surprising feats, from the delay of old age to the prolonging 
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LET’S GET 
THIS 

STRAIGHT 



THIS WAR is being fought by 
a big Army. It’s an army that is 
called the United States. 

Millions of us are in uniforms 
and many more millions are not, 
but how we happen to be dressed 
isn’t what’s important. 

What is important is whether 
every one of us is in this fight, 
giving it everything we have. 
Any less won’t win. 

Whether you’re a soldier on 
the firing line, or are backing him 
up as a soldier on the production 
line, you’re fighting for the same 
things. 

The decision, whether or not 
we are to five in a decent world 
as free men in the years to come, 
is in the making now. It’s up to 
you, Soldier. 

Colonel, G.S.C. 

UNITED STATES ARMY 




THROUGH INVISIBLE 
BARRIERS 

By EDMOND HAMILTON 


Doctor Percival Withers, the Caspar Milquetoast of Physics, 
Asserts Himself with an Atomic Vengeance When Dastardly 
Foreign Agents Plot Death to the United Nations! 


CHAPTER I 
Contraterrene Cube 

I T is my earnest desire, in this so¬ 
ber record of my astonishing ad¬ 
venture, to correct the delusions 
fostered by lurid exaggerations of the 
metropolitan press. Their gross per¬ 
versions of the truth have, indeed, 
aroused my unqualified resentment. 

SCIENTIST RUNS AMUCK 
WITH AMAZING INVENTION! 


This was the least distasteful of 
their sensational headings. Even 
more offensive to me personally was 
a tabloid-class headline. 

PLAYBOY PHYSICIST 
TERRORIZES METROPOLIS! 

It is certainly revolting to me, as 
holder of the chair of physics in staid 
old Plymouth University, and as 
recipient of the awards of two scien¬ 
tific associations, to be referred to as 
a “Playboy Physicist.” The phrase 
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carries leering implications of youth¬ 
ful dissipation which ill accord with 
my solid scholastic reputation and ex¬ 
emplary habits of life. 

Certainly I, Doctor Percival With¬ 
ers, do not look like a playboy. I 
have reached the mature age of thirty- 
seven. My rather lanky figure has a 
certain dignity, I believe. And I flat¬ 
ter myself that my shell-rimmed spec¬ 
tacles lend my naturally serious coun¬ 
tenance an appropriate soberness. Al¬ 
together, I am very far from being the 
reckless, wild-eyed maniac whom the 
press painted in such lurid outlines. 

And to think that I was catapulted 
into all that astounding sequence of 
unbelievable experiences by the cas¬ 
ual remark of a young student! For 
it is quite true that if young Sanders 
had not ventured into my laboratory 
that June afternoon, I might never 
have taken the steps which entailed 
such overwhelming consequences. 


My last lectures of the term were 
over, and I was zestfully applying my¬ 
self to private research on that un¬ 
lucky afternoon when young Sanders 
entered. He stared curiously at the 
apparatus on my table. 

“What is that you’re working on, 
Dr. Withers?” he inquired. 

OT unwilling to expatiate upon 
my achievement, I stepped back 
from the table. I rather liked young 
Sanders, and had spent several enjoy¬ 
able evenings with him discussing the 
mathematical theory of gases. 

“This is something that may win the 
Harrison award for me, Sanders,” I in¬ 
formed him weightily. “I believe that 
when my report of this experiment ap¬ 
pears, it will cause a sensation in phys¬ 
ical circles.” 

He stared uncomprehendingly. 

“But , it doesn’t look like anything 
but a mere copper cube, and a wave- 



projector of some kind,” he declared. 

It was true, as he said, that to the 
eye there was nothing unusual in the 
appearance of the copper cube which 
rested on the table in front of my cam- 
eralike projector. 

“Pick the cube up and examine it, 
Sanders,” I suggested. 

He reached out to do so, and then 
uttered a cry of amazement. 

“Why, that cube’s not real, Dr. 
Withers!” he exclaimed. “My fingers 
go right through it as though it wasn’t 
there!” 

As if unwilling to credit the evi¬ 
dence of his own senses, he again tried 
to pick up the cube. And again, his 
fingers sank into the apparently solid 
copper cube as though it did not ex¬ 
ist. 

I laughed, heartily enjoying his 
mystification. His jaw was sagging in 
a most ludicrous manner as he turned 
back toward me. 


“What in the world is it, Dr. With¬ 
ers?” he demanded. “It isn’t real mat¬ 
ter, is it?” 

“It’s quite real matter,” I assured 
him. “But it’s not ordinary matter like 
that of the rest of the world. That 
cube is contraterrene matter.” 

“Contraterrene matter?” he echoed. 
“I don’t understand.” 

“Come, come, Sanders!” I cried re¬ 
provingly. “Haven’t you read the im¬ 
portant theory promulgated early in 
nineteen forty-one by Doctors Dirac, 
Gamow and others? Their hypothesis 
of contraterrene matter has excited all 
physicists.” 

“I seem to remember now,” Sanders 
reflected. “It was something about 
the possibility of an atom with re¬ 
versed charges, wasn’t it?” 

“That is it,” I nodded. “Every atom 
of matter consists of a nucleus sur¬ 
rounded by a ring of electrons. In or¬ 
dinary matter, the nucleus has a posi- 
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tive electric charge while the electrons 
possess a negative charge. 

“But back in nineteen thirty-two,” I 
continued, unconsciously falling into 
my lecturing manner, “it was discov¬ 
ered that electrons with positive in¬ 
stead of negative charges could exist. 
This led Gamow and the others to 
theorize on the possibility of an atom 
whose nucleus was negative in charge 
and whose electrons were positive— 
in other words, an electrically re¬ 
versed atom. They called this hypo¬ 
thetical reversed atom ‘contraterrene 
matter,’ as distinguished from ‘ter¬ 
rene’ or ordinary matter. 

“It occurred to me,” I concluded my 
explanation, “to try to produce this 
hypothetical contraterrene matter in 
the laboratory, by simply reversing 
the electric charge of the sub-atomic 
particles of ordinary matter—that is, 
by taking a bit of ordinary matter and 
changing its negative electrons to 
positrons, and its positive nucleus to 
a negatively charged one. 

“For that purpose, I devised this 
small projector, which accomplishes 
the reversal by means of an ingen¬ 
ious combination of electromagnetic 
waves.” 

Sanders frowned. 

“But I still don’t see why my hand 
goes through that copper cube as 
though it wasn’t there, Dr. Withers.” 

“You are being dense, Sanders,” I 
told him. “Why won’t your hand go 
through an ordinary piece of metal? 
What is the scientific reason?” 

He thought for a moment, wrinkling 
his brow. 

“It’s because the electrons of the 
metal repel the electrons of my hand 
—they’re both negatively charged, and 
like charges repel each other.” 

“Exactly,” I concurred. “But in 
this piece of contraterrene copper, the 
electrons are positively charged—and 
so they do not repel the negative elec¬ 
trons of your hand. Thus your hand 
—a swarm of electrons as you know— 
can go through the electron-swarm of 
the copper cube without hindrance.” 

“But if that’s so, why doesn’t the 
cube fall right through the table and 
floor to the earth’s center of gravity?” 
he objected. 

“A well-reasoned criticism, San¬ 


ders,” I approved. “But my projector 
is designed to imbue the lowest layer 
of electrons in the cube with a nega¬ 
tive charge, which prevents them from 
moving downward. The cube can pass 
horizontally through any ordinary 
matter, but cannot pass downward and 
so it does not fall into the solid earth.” 

1 TOUCHED the switch of the pro¬ 
jector, changing the polarity of 
its force. It hummed loudly as I 
turned its invisible waves upon the 
copper cube for an instant. Then I 
turned off the instrument. 

“I’ve changed the cube back to or¬ 
dinary matter, by again reversing the 
polarity of its electron charges,” I 
explained. “You can pick it up now.” 

Sanders did so, marveling. The 
cube, of course, was as solid in his 
hand now as any ordinary matter. He 
looked up with eager excitement. 

“Why, it’s an amazing achievement, 
Dr. Withers! Like magic!” 

And then, prompted by some mali¬ 
cious fate, the well-meaning youth 
made the remark which was to be the 
innocent cause of my embroilment in 
the maddest tangle of events that ever 
enmeshed a hard-working scientist. 

“Could you change a living creature 
into contraterrene matter like that?” 

It was a brand-new idea, to me. Up 
to that point, I had been concerned 
only with the more recondite theo¬ 
retical aspects of the experiment, but 
Sanders’ suggestion opened up a new 
field of speculation. 

“Frankly, I have not considered that 
possibility,” I admitted. “Theoreti¬ 
cally, it should be quite possible to do 
so without harm to the subject. I shall 
have to investigate that angle.” 

Sanders left soon after that, and on 
his departure I cautioned him to main¬ 
tain strict silence on what I had just 
shown him. 

“I do not want the credit for this 
discovery pilfered by some unscrupu¬ 
lous rival scientist before I can an¬ 
nounce it,” I explained. “There are 
such men, unfortunately. I would not 
want to make any explicit accusations, 
but I may say that I should consider 
it disastrous if Dr. Entwhistle of 
Skidmore College should get wind of 
my experiment.” 
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My tone was stern, for I was re¬ 
membering how the unscrupulous 
Entwhistle had brazenly appropriated 
credit for my previous discoveries. 


CHAPTER II 
The Dog That Wasn’t 


A FTER young Sanders had gone, 
I remained for a time in deep re¬ 
flection. His casual suggestion that 
living creatures might be changed into 
the contraterrene state had intrigued 
me. 

It seemed that I should investi¬ 
gate this aspect of the matter before 
writing my account of the experiment. 

Naturally, my first thought was to 
try the process on myself. But it ap¬ 
peared more prudent to attempt it first 
on some non-human subject. I was 
thinking of mice or guinea pigs when 
a happy thought came to me. 

I had today brought the Scotch ter¬ 
rier of my fiancee, Cornelia Herrick, 
to the veterinary establishment near 
the University for a process of canine 
beautification known as “plucking.” I 
had promised Cornelia to bring her 
pet back to her that evening. 

Angus, as the terrier was named, 
would furnish a splendid subject for 
my experiment. With this thought, I 
hastened over to the establishment in 
question and soon returned with the 
terrier on a leash. 

He was a small, black, beady-eyed 
beast who had always seemed to har¬ 
bor an active dislike for my person. 
He had an expression of almost human 
hostility and suspicion as I prepared 
to turn the projector on him. 

In the nick of time, I delayed turn¬ 
ing on the force. It had occurred to 
me that once he was in a contraterrene 
state, Angus would be unable to 
breathe ordinary air, which would 
pass through his lungs. He would 
therefore suffocate instantly. 

While the demise of the beast would 
not have caused me any profound per¬ 
sonal sorrow, I was well aware that 
Cornelia would resent it. Therefore, 
I fitted the terrier with a small res¬ 
pirator connected to an aluminum flask 


of compressed air. The respirator and 
compressed air would also be “re¬ 
versed” to contraterrene state, and 
Angus could thus breathe. 

Holding the cameralike projector 
toward Angus, I turned on the revers¬ 
ing force to its fullest extent. The 
dog seemed to shiver a trifle under the 
impact of the invisible force, but there 
was no other visible effect. He looked 
the same as before. 

But when I put out my hand to 
touch him, I found that he had indeed 
been changed to contraterrene matter. 
My hand went through him as though 
he did not exist. Only the fact that a 
slight negative charge was imparted 
to the lower layer of electrons in his 
feet kept him from falling right 
through the floor. 

It was so gruesome a sight, to see 
my hand apparently buried to the 
wrist in the body of the dog, that I 
hastily withdrew it. I rejoiced that 
I had proved that living creatures 
could be “reversed” without harm. 
The next step would be to try the 
process on myself. But first I must 
change Angus back to his normal 
state, so I took up the projector to do 
so. 

Angus, however, seemed of no mind 
to undergo the rays again. He trot¬ 
ted hastily away from me, across the 
laboratory. 

“Here, Angus! Good Angus!” I 
called, making appropriate beckoning 
gestures, until it occurred to me that 
he could not possibly hear me, since 
the sound waves could not affect the 
auditory organs of his changed body. 

Angus regarded me with beady eyes 
over the snout of his respirator as I 
advanced on him. I made a quick 
dash, but he darted into a corner. 

It was a vexatious predicament. I 
could not possibly catch or hold the 
beast now. Yet I must reverse the 
metamorphosis, for I could well 
imagine Cornelia’s reactions if she 
found Angus in this strange state. 

So, holding the projector, I ap¬ 
proached the corner, intending to turn 
the force suddenly upon Angus. He 
backed watchfully away from me. To 
my horror, he started backing through 
the solid wall of the room! 

I should have expected it, of course. 
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Since his body was now of contra- 
terrene matter, Angus could pass 
through ordinary matter as though it 
did not exist. Yet the spectacle of 
his backing through the solid wall, 
until only his head protruded like that 
of a mounted game trophy, was an 
unnerving one. Then even his head 
disappeared back through the wall. 

Hastily I ran out into the passage¬ 
way. Angus was trotting rapidly 
down the corridor toward the entrance 
of Physics Hall. 

“Angus! Here, Angus!” I called 
futilely again, arousing the mirth of 
several students who happened to be 
passing. 

I emerged into the sunlight and 
looked hastily about. Angus was trot¬ 
ting across the green campus toward 
the nearby street. 

OW I felt a new apprehension. 
If Angus’ singular non-material 
state aroused interest, the ensuing ex¬ 
planations would make my experiment 
known to all the world. That would 
permit the despicable Entwhistle 
again to anticipate me in publication 
and claim credit for my discovery. 

With sharpened urgency, I pursued 
the recreant terrier along the streets. 
Passersby were all turning to look at 
him, intrigued by the spectacle of a 
small Scottish terrier wearing a res¬ 
pirator. 

Angus darted across the street. He 
ran full into the path of a large truck. 
Though the truck driver hastily used 
his braking apparatus, it was too late. 
Pedestrians uttered cries as the truck 
ran over the terrier. 

Their dismay was replaced by 
amazement. The truck’s broad tires 
simply ran through Angus instead of 
over him. 

“Good Lord, did you see that?” 
cried a goggling man near me. 

The truck driver had come to a stop. 
He emerged from his vehicle, staring 
at Angus in wild-eyed stupefaction. 

“What kind of a pooch is that?” he 
cried. “I ran right over him, and he 
didn’t seem to feel it.” 

He reached down to pick up Angus, 
with the worthy purpose of examining 
the dog for injuries. Then the man 
staggered back. 


“Good grief, this mutt ain’t really 
there!” he cried. 

A small crowd had collected on the 
sidewalk by the time I reached the 
spot. Angus, who appeared to enjoy 
the situation, stood calmly indifferent 
as one person after another tried to 
pick him up. Of course, they could 
not do so, their hands passing through 
him as though he did not exist. 

“You killed the dog and this is his 
ghost!” suggested one earnest indi¬ 
vidual to the truck driver. 

“If that’s his ghost, where’s his 
corpse?” the man demanded reason¬ 
ably. “You can’t have a ghost without 
a corpse first.” 

I maneuvered cautiously, seeking to 
attain a position near the dog, from 
which I could suddenly turn the pro¬ 
jector’s rays on him. This was not 
easy, for the crowd around Angus was 
growing steadily larger. 

“What’s going on here?” boomed a 
new, authoritative voice. 

It was a burly officer of the police, 
who had pushed his way into the 
throng. A babble of excited explana¬ 
tions came from the crowd. 

“That dog a ghost?” echoed the of¬ 
ficer with profound disbelief. “Are 
you all drunk? He’s just somebody’s 
pet that’s got lost.” 

The policeman bent to pick up An¬ 
gus. His hands, of course, simply 
passed through the terrier. The of¬ 
ficer recoiled with a startled exclama¬ 
tion. 

“What the devil is this? Some kind 
of a trick? This ain’t a dog at all— 
leastwise, not a real dog!” 

“It sure looks like a dog,” muttered 
one of the awe-stricken crowd. 

They all regarded Angus’ solid¬ 
looking figure with a mixture of in¬ 
credulity and horror. I had edged for¬ 
ward, but dared not use my projector 
in front of so many witnesses. For I 
would surely be forced to explain, and 
then the whole secret of my experi¬ 
ment would become public knowledge. 

“Whose dog is this, anyway?” de¬ 
manded the stupefied policeman. 

I stepped forward. 

“It is mine,” I admitted. “Or, more 
precisely, it belongs to my fiancee.” 

“And who are you? One of these 
corny magicians?” he demanded. 
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With dignity I handed him my card. 

“I am Dr. Percival Withers, of the 
University. I don’t understand your 
reference to grain.” 

“A wise guy, eh?” grated the police¬ 
man, breathing hard. “A stuck-up, 
spectacled wisecracker, huh? Okay, 
smart guy, I’m taking you in!” 

“You mean that I am under arrest?” 
I asked incredulously. 

“For lettin’ your mutt run un¬ 
leashed,” he charged triumphantly. 
“Ghost-dog or real dog, they can’t run 
loose. Now are you cornin’ quiet?” 

“I shall certainly go with you for 
the purpose of complaining to your 
superior of your gross rudeness,” I 
rejoined crushingly. 

We started down the street. Angus 
followed, trotting casually through 
the legs of the crowd. With cries of 
horror the throng dispersed. 

I was cudgeling my mind, as we 
went along, for some means of return¬ 
ing Angus to his normal state without 
allowing my secret to become prema¬ 
turely known. 

But I did not dream of what a laby¬ 
rinth of astonishing predicaments I 
was to be led into by this situation. 
If I had guessed that afternoon what 
lay ahead of me, I would certainly 
have thrown scholarly dignity to the 
winds and have decamped from the 
scene at full speed. 


CHAPTER III 
Scientist in Trouble 


T HE officer kept tight hold of my 
arm as we went down the street, 
and we were followed by the more cu¬ 
rious members of the crowd. I 
thought I recognized several acquaint¬ 
ances among them, but fervently 
hoped that this was not so. I could 
well imagine Cornelia’s reactions if 
word of this disgraceful incident 
reached her ears. 

Angus trotted calmly along after 
me, only pausing once for a moment 
to greet another dog. The encounter 
with a non-solid Angus appeared 
highly upsetting to the other canine, 
for he departed with great rapidity. 


yelping in a startled manner. 

When we reached the dingy police 
station, my captor ordered our curious 
retinue to remain outside, and led me 
firmly in. Angus followed us. 

The superior police officer behind 
the desk, a bald, red-faced man, hailed 
my captor in a familiar manner. 

“What have you got this time, Joe?” 
he inquired affably. 

“Name of Withers, he says,” re¬ 
ported the officer named Joe. “He was 
walking the ghost of a dog along 
Blaine Street without a leash.” 

He had stepped slightly forward to 
make his report. Angus was close be¬ 
side me. For the moment no eyes 
were upon me, and I seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to point my projector at Angus 
and snick on its force.. It was done in 
a second. Angus was again a solid, 
material dog. I breathed my relief. 

“The ghost of a dog?” the sergeant 
was repeating puzzledly. “What are 
you talking about?” 

Officer Joe pointed emphatically at 
Angus. 

“He ain’t a dog, that’s what I’m talk¬ 
ing about. You can put your hands 
right through him. See?” 

And he stooped with the intention 
of again passing his hands through 
Angus’ body. Instantly Angus seized 
him firmly by the coat sleeve. It took 
the startled officer several moments 
to free himself. 

“Put your hands through him, eh?” 
said the sergeant, in ironic tones. 
“Look, Joe—is it the heat or have you 
been drinking on duty?” 

Joe’s bewilderment was extreme. 
He prodded Angus unbelievingly and 
narrowly escaped being nipped again. 
He was a shaken man from then on. 

“I can’t understand it,” he babbled. 
“You could put your hands right 
through him. But now you can’t!” 

The sergeant ignored him, address¬ 
ing himself instead to me. 

“Look, you,” he said in a confiden¬ 
tial manner. “Suppose you just for¬ 
get all this. Joe’s a good man when 
he doesn’t fall off the wagon. You 
wouldn’t want to get him suspended 
by making a complaint, would you?” 

Though I was actually much re¬ 
lieved at this denouement, I consid¬ 
ered judicially before replying. 
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“Very well. I shall make no com¬ 
plaint this time,” I conceded. “I am 
not one to persecute an errant fellow- 
human.” 

“But I did put my hands through 
the mutt!” Joe choked wildly. 

“Take him out and put him under a 
cold shower,” the sergeant brutally 
ordered two other officers. “That’ll 
straighten him out—I hope.” 

I took Angus by the collar and left 
the station. The dozen curious people 
who still waited outside gaped in ob¬ 
vious amazement as they saw me lead¬ 
ing a quite solid and material dog 
away. 

It was apparent that they began to 
doubt the validity of what they had 
lately witnessed. They looked at each 
other a little shamefacedly and then 
hastily went about their various er¬ 
rands. 

I confess that I was tempted to ap¬ 
ply my boot forcibly to Angus as I 
returned with him to the laboratory. 
His stupid actions had almost re¬ 
leased my cherished secret to the 
world. Angus’ capers might have al¬ 
lowed the conscienceless Entwhistle 
to steal a march upon me once more. 

However, I seemed definitely to 
have proved that a living person could 
be changed to contraterrene state 
without injury. I now spent the re¬ 
mainder of the afternoon sketching 
the design of certain alterations that 
would be necessary before I could use 
the projector safely upon myself. 

It was after six that evening when 
I unlocked a surly Angus from the 
cabinet in which I had confined him. 
I returned homeward with the beast. 
Cornelia, my fiancee, was to share din¬ 
ner with my mother and me, and I 
knew better than to be tardy on such 
an occasion. 

C ORNELIA came forward to meet 
me when I entered the sun-parlor 
at home. Her cool, dark, statuesque 
beauty had a certain chilliness about 
it this evening, and there was a defi¬ 
nite lack of warmth in her greeting. 

I was not perturbed, for this highly 
intellectual girl was naturally of an 
undemonstrative type. We had 
agreed that compatability of intellect 
was far more important for a success¬ 


ful marriage than purely emotional 
reactions, and had kept our engage¬ 
ment on a highly rational plane. 

“Here is Angus, dear.” I greeted 
her with a smile. “I trust that you are 
satisfied with the improvement in his 
appearance.” 

Cornelia made no answer, but con¬ 
templated me with her cool black eyes 
in a detached manner that made me 
vaguely uneasy. 

“Percival, I am disappointed in 
you,” she stated calmly. “I did not 
think that you, of all men, would re¬ 
sort to cheap evasions.” 

I was definitely startled, and my un¬ 
easiness increased. My mother now 
entered the conversation, eying me in 
a severe, condemnatory way. 

“A Withers arrested and dragged 
to the police station as a disorderly 
character!” she exclaimed. “Percival, 
how could you do it?” 

My heart sank. It was obvious that 
acquaintances had indeed observed 
me being escorted by Officer Joe, and 
had so informed Cornelia. 

“Why didn’t you tell me frankly of 
this, instead of trying to conceal it?” 
Cornelia asked me. “I’m not an un¬ 
reasonable woman who would upbraid, 
you. We could have talked it out 
together.” 

I felt a trifle nettled. 

“There was nothing to talk out,” I 
replied. “Your Angus broke away 
from me and I was detained on a 
charge of letting him run unleashed, 
but was released after an explanation.” 

No sooner were the words out of my 
mouth than I realized guiltily that I 
had told a half-truth. Bitterly I re¬ 
gretted the impulse. Cornelia, with 
her high ideals, would never forgive 
me if she learned of it. 

However, she did not question my 
account, and her manner became less 
frosty. 

“It is all right, Percival,” she told 
me with a little forgiving smile. “We 
will just talk no more about the whole 
affair.” 

This relieved me very much. I be¬ 
came quite gay at dinner, entertaining 
them with a witty account of the de¬ 
bates at the recent meeting of the 
Physical Society. But as I maintained 
this light conversation, my mind was 
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simultaneously grappling with a seri¬ 
ous problem. 

It was my intention to test my new 
experiment next upon myself: to 
transform myself into contraterrene 
matter and fully investigate the physi¬ 
ological and psychological results. 
But the experience with Angus 
showed me that to attempt such a 
thing, in this little New England 
town where I was so well known, 
might have unpleasant results. 

A contraterrene man would cause 
an even greater sensation than a con¬ 
traterrene dog, if he happened to draw 
attention. I might easily become in¬ 
volved in even more disgraceful pub¬ 
licity than in the affair of the terrier, 
and I knew that Cornelia and my 
mother would never forgive me if that 
happened. 

Thus I decided that I had better 
try out the contraterrene experiment 
upon myself in some distant place, 
where I would not be recognized in 
case anything went amiss. The great 
city of New York at once suggested 
itself as such a site. By the end of 
dinner, my resolution had crystalized. 

“I forgot to tell you,” I remarked 
casually as we arose, “that I shall be 
going down to New York for a few 
days. I want to consult Dr. McHatty 
of Columbia laboratories upon a cer¬ 
tain very difficult point.” 

In saying this, I salved my con¬ 
science with the thought that I would 
drop in on McHatty before returning. 
But Cornelia suspected nothing of my 
subterfuge. 

“You’ll want me to help plan your 
trip, then,” she said, taking gold pen¬ 
cil and pad from her bag. “You’ll 
stay at the Waterston Hotel, of 
course, Percival—it’s near Columbia 
and is quite acceptable socially. You 
can have breakfast in the hotel grill, 
and as for your lunch—” 

I N HER precise, efficient way, Cor¬ 
nelia continued until she had 
charted all my hours for the whole 
trip. I was touched by her devotion, 
and felt not a little guilty at the 
thought that I would not use her care¬ 
ful plan. 

The following day I spent in my 
laboratory at the university. I made 



So many knives stabbing through my contra¬ 
terrene body was a bit upsetting (Chap. V) 
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certain vital alterations in the con- 
traterrene projector, and also devised 
an auxiliary respiratory apparatus for 
my use during the experiment. 

The next morning found me board¬ 
ing the train for the metropolis. I 
felt in unusually high spirits as I 
stowed away my heavy suitcase of 
equipment and settled back in my seat. 
It suddenly occurred to me that I 
owed my excitement to the fact that 
this was the first trip I had ever made 
alone. 

It may seem singular for a man of 
thirty-seven to say that. But I had 
spent my whole life in this quiet little 
New England town, of whose univer¬ 
sity my late father had been presi¬ 
dent. I had passed from its graduate 
school to its faculty without inter¬ 
ruption. On the few occasions when 
I had visited other cities to attend 
scientific meetings, my mother had 
accompanied me. 

It was odd, but despite my deep af¬ 
fection for my parent and my fiancee, 
I was actually glad this morning that 
neither of them was with me. There 
was a certain thrill of independence 
about traveling alone that I now sav¬ 
ored for the first time. 

As the train neared New York that 
afternoon, I turned my mind to the 
problem of suitable quarters there. 
My chief requisite was an obscure 
place where I would be unlikely to 
meet any acquaintances from home. 
So when I debarked at Grand Central 
Station, I walked out with my suit¬ 
case in search of such a place. 

As always,*the roar and brutal rush 
of the metropolis was shattering to 
my nerves. The crowds of homeward- 
bound workers who jammed the side¬ 
walks and jostled me about almost 
made me wish I had never conceived 
the project. However, I plucked up 
courage and trudged on in a westward 
direction. 

West of Broadway, I penetrated 
into a more quiet region of side streets 
lined with superannuated brownstone 
mansions. Here I perceived the plac¬ 
ards of many lodging houses, and 
while all these establishments ap¬ 
peared somewhat shabby, they were 
the type of obscure place for which I 
searched. 


I ascended the steps of the nearest 
and pressed the bell-push. As I stood 
awaiting an answer, I heard from 
within an extraordinary medley of 
sounds, combining the loud ringing 
notes of a xylophone with the steady 
thud of a heavy object striking the 
floor, and the hoarse bark of an ani¬ 
mal. 

The door was thrown open by a 
formidably robust woman of middle 
age, whose straw-colored hair was in 
disarray around her red face. 

“If you’re another peddler, start 
humping!” she cried. “If not, what 
do you want?” 

I raised my hat. 

“I’m not an itinerant vendor, I as¬ 
sure you. Here is my card. I am 
searching for suitable lodgings, and 
saw your sign.” 

She only glanced at the card. 

“Want a room, eh? Well, I’ve two 
good ones. But first—what’s your 
act?” 

“My act?” I repeated puzzledly. 
“I’m afraid I don’t—” 

“No snake or pigeon acts get in this 
house,” she was telling me firmly. 
“Dogs or cats or seals, I can stand. 
But I won’t have snakes or pigeons!” 

“I fear there is some misunder¬ 
standing,” I protested bewilderedly. 
“I have no animals of any kind. I am 
a doctor of physical science—” 

“Magician, eh?” she said, to my 
mystification. “Are you working?” 

“Well, the truth is that this is a 
vacation period,” I began. 

She cut me off with a wise nod. 

“At liberty, are you? Well, rent’s 
in advance here, I might as well tell 
you.” 

“That would be quite satisfactory,” 
I assured her. “If you could let me 
see the rooms—” 

“Come on in,” she replied curtly. 
“I’m Mrs. Martinsen. Up this stair¬ 
way, Doc.” 

OMEWHAT apprehensively I 
followed her up a rather dark 
stair. Descending it at the same time 
was a little chubby, rosy-faced boy 
who stared at me in open curiosity. 
As I am always fond of children, I 
patted him on the head in a friendly 
manner. 
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“Are you going out to play, my lit¬ 
tle man?” I asked him brightly. 

To my astonishment and confusion, 
the child put a cigar in his mouth, 
lighted it and then replied in a deep 
bass voice. 

“Sure I’m going out to play—the 
races,” he rumbled, and strode non¬ 
chalantly on down the stairs. 

The landlady laughed heartily at 
my bewilderment. 

“That’s Colonel Tiny—he’s working 
out at Coney Island now,” she ex¬ 
plained. 

I understood then that the chubby 
child was in fact a mature male mid¬ 
get. This certainly was a strange 
house, I thought. 

At the top of the stairs, we encoun¬ 
tered another phenomenon almost as 
disturbing. A seal, barking hoarsely, 
flopped rapidly past us in the hall. 

“It’s only Sammy,” remarked Mrs. 
Martinsen, and added with a sigh, “I 
do wish Mr. Corwin would keep him 
out of the halls, though.” 

As I followed her rather dazedly 
down the hall, I glimpsed inside one 
of the adjacent rooms a remarkable 
scene. A young man in pink tights 
was tossing a young lady similarly at¬ 
tired into the air, with striking dex¬ 
terity. And from the room beyond 
came the loud music of the xylophone. 

I now began to understand that I 
had unwittingly entered a lodging 
house patronized chiefly by persons 
of the theatrical profession. It 
seemed a rather alien milieu for a doc¬ 
tor of physics, but I perceived that 
it would be an ideally obscure retreat 
for my present purposes. 

Mrs. Martinsen led me to a room 
at the very back of the house, a small 
chamber furnished with some oddly 
assorted pieces. 

“Six a week for this one. Doc,” the 
formidable woman informed me. 
“Bathroom’s up front. No cooking in 
the room, and no tossing bottles out 
of the window.” 

I could not perceive at the moment 
why she should fear that I would jet¬ 
tison glassware from the window. I 
assured her the room was satisfactory 
and paid her two weeks in advance. 

When she had gone, I looked 
around with satisfaction. The room, 


of course, was shabby in comparison 
with my spotless maple bedroom at 
home. But here I could test my ex¬ 
periment upon myself without fear of 
disgraceful publicity. 

“Now to work!” I exclaimed eag¬ 
erly. “I should be able to make the 
first test on myself tonight.” 

I unpacked my suitcase of equip¬ 
ment. First I had to prepare my air 
apparatus. This consisted of a small, 
strong aluminum tank into which air 
could be compressed by an attached 
hand pump. From the tank, which 
strapped on my back, a tube led over 
my shoulder and would keep a flow of 
air constantly in front of my face 
without the need of a respirator. 

Then I took up the contraterrene 
projector. I had so altered it that the 
emanating point of the reversal rays 
was now at the very center of the pro¬ 
jector itself. Consequently the rays 
would change the projector itself— 
and everything within the range of a 
few feet—into contraterrene matter. 

I had only to wear the mechanism 
on my body to change myself from 
one state to another at will, its power- 
source being its own compact battery. 

I slung the projector over my shoul¬ 
der by a leather strap, like a camera. 
I was now ready for the first test upon 
myself. Yet I must admit that I hesi¬ 
tated a trifle at so completely trans¬ 
forming the matter of my body. For 
a moment I stood irresolute. Night 
had come, and the uproar in the house 
had somewhat diminished. With a 
shrug of impatience at my own hesi¬ 
tation, I touched the projector switch. 
There was a humming sound as its 
powerful, invisible waves streamed 
out through it and through every atom 
of my being. 

I had a swift, nightmare sensation 
of falling through inconceivable 
abysses, of darkness and roaring 
sound. Then my senses steadied. I 
found myself staggering a little from 
that strangely disturbing shock. 

A NXIOUSLY I peered at myself 
in the mirror. I looked exactly 
the same as before. The projector 
switch, as I turned it off, felt as solid 
and real as ever. So did my arm when 
I pinched myself experimentally. 
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With fast-beating heart, I reached 
forth my hand to touch a chair. My 
hand went through the dark wood of 
the chair as though it did not exist! 
To all appearances, my hand was bur¬ 
ied up to the wrist in the solid wood. 
I could feel absolutely nothing with 
my fingers. 

I waved my hand to and fro in the 
chair, and still felt nothing but empty 
space. I thrust my arm through the 
table beside it, still without feeling 
anything. There was no doubt of it— 
I was a contraterrene man! 

“What a distinction!” I thought 
gaily. “I am of a different kind of 
matter than the whole rest of the 
world!” 

A sharp pang in my lungs and a 
choking sensation abruptly reminded 
me that I had forgotten to turn on my 
air supply. 

Hastily I turned the little petcock. 
A thin stream of air hissed from the 
tank, spraying from the tube below 
my chin. I directed the flow upward 
to my nostrils and found that I could 
breathe quite easily. 

“Now for more serious tests!” I told 
myself. 

I walked toward the table. I felt as 
though I were walking on a very 
thick, elastic carpet, that sensation 
being due to the negative charge im¬ 
parted to the lowest electron-layer of 
my body, to prevent it from falling 
through the floor. 

I walked right through the table as 
though it did not exist, and then 
through the chair beside it. Exhil¬ 
arated by my ‘outlandish power, I 
stepped toward the wall of the room 
confidently. 

“It’s like Alice in Wonderland— 
walking through walls!” I chuckled. 

I stepped through the solid wall 
without feeling it, and found myself 
in the next room. It was a small, 
brightly lighted chamber—and to my 
embarrassment, I found that it was 
occupied. 

The occupant was a young lady who 
stood with her back to me, in front of a 
tall mirror. To my horror, I discov¬ 
ered that she was attired only in a 
wispy silk garment of extremely 
scanty dimensions. 

Horrified at my situation, I turned 


to depart hastily through the wall. 
But the young lady saw my movement 
in her mirror, and turned swiftly to 
confront me. 


CHAPTER IV 
An Outlandish Proposal 


T HE girl facing me was one of un¬ 
common pulchritude. Her mop of 
straight yellow hair was flung back 
from her face in a striking effect. Her 
features were of pleasing regularity, 
and her eyes were a vivid sea-blue. 
Also, as I could not avoid observing, 
her small figure was at the same time 
lithe and rounded. 

She stared at me, lips parted in ut¬ 
ter amazement, for a moment. Then 
her blue eyes darkened. Snatching up 
a silk robe and whipping it around 
her with a deft gesture, she advanced 
toward me, speaking vehemently. I 
could not hear her, of course, in my 
contraterrene state, for the sound 
waves of the air simply passed 
through me without affecting my 
eardrums. 

I did not need to hear her, though, 
to know that she was angry. The 
snapping sparkle of her eyes was un¬ 
mistakable. My own confusion and 
embarrassment may be imagined. To 
stumble in upon a young lady in dis¬ 
habille was a thing that had never 
happened to me before in my life. 

It was imperative that I explain how 
it had happened, lest the girl should 
form a mistaken impression. I could 
not speak to her while I was in coun- 
traterrene state. So I hastily flipped 
over the projector’s polarity switch 
and touched its control. The invisible 
re-polarizing waves struck through me 
with the same momentary, sickening 
shock as they brought me back to nor¬ 
mal state. 

The girl’s voice broke upon my ears 
at once, vibrant with accents of ex¬ 
treme anger. 

“How long have you been hiding in 
this room?” she demanded of me furi¬ 
ously. 

“I just entered,” I informed her 
earnestly. “Let me ex—” 
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She cut me short, her lovely eyes 
now literally flashing. 

“Don’t try to tell me you just got in! 
The door has been locked since I came 
home, and so was the window. You 
were hiding in this room when I came, 
figuring to grab my purse. The police 
know how to handle rats like you!” 

She started toward the door, un¬ 
questionably to summon legal officers. 
Aghast, I poured forth a hasty expla¬ 
nation. 

“I assure you I was not hiding 
here!” I told her sincerely. “I en¬ 
tered this room quite inadvertently, 
when I walked through the wall of 
my room without stopping to think 
that the next room might be occupied.” 

She stopped in her tracks and stared 
at me in surprise. 

“You walked through the wall?” she 
repeated. “Say, are you squirrelly or 
have you just been hitting the 
needle?” 

While I did not comprehend her 
peculiar phrases, it was obvious that 
she did not credit my assertion. That 
was not unnatural. 

“It’s true!” I assured her. “I have 
the room next to this one. And I 
came through the wall, like this.” 

To prove my claim, I rapidly flipped 
the projector’s switches and in a mo¬ 
ment had changed myself to contra- 
terrene state. I walked through the 
wall back to my own room, and then 
returned and changed back to normal. 

The girl’s blue eyes widened in a 
stupefied expression. 

“How the dickens did you do that?” 
she gasped. “Did you hypnotize me 
just now?” 


“Of course not,” I replied. “I know 
nothing at all of the phenomena of 
hypnotism. That is entirely outside 
my own field of science.” 

“Say, I know now who you are!” she 
exclaimed. “You’re the magician 
Mrs. Martinsen told me just moved 
in. Doc Winters.” 

“Dr. Withers is my name,” I cor¬ 
rected her. “And I am not really a 
magician. I—” 

“Anybody who can pull an illusion 
like that one you just got off is tops 
in the magician racket!” the girl cried 
warmly. “I’m Penny Lewis, a chorine 
over at the Club Intime. Doc, you’ve 
got a great act there. Let me see you 
do it again.” 

Relieved that her indignation 
seemed to have departe'd, I obligingly 
repeated the performance. This time, 
her amazement increased. 

“It’s true, you really do it!” she 
murmured incredulously. “Doc, how 
in the world do you pull a trick like 
that?” 

Gratified at her enthusiastic in¬ 
terest, I began to explain. 

“The process hinges upon the elec¬ 
trical structure of the atom—” 

ENNY cut me short. 

“Save it. I can’t savvy the lingo 
you magicians use,” she told me. 
“However you do it, it’s a wow. You 
ought to roll ’em in the aisles with 
that. Where are you working?” 

I began to tell her that I was at 
present on vacation. But the girl ap¬ 
peared to misunderstand. 

“You mean you’re at liberty, with a 
[Turn page ] 
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stunt like that in your rep?” she cried. 
“What’s the matter with the booking 
agents in this town?” 

“I do not know any booking 
agents,” I assured her. “And I fear 
that you misapprehend—” 

“So that’s it—you don’t know any 
agents and they won’t even look at 
your act!” exclaimed Penny. Her 
tone was one of warm sympathy as 
she went on. “I know just how it is, 
Doc. I’ve worn days out waiting 
outside their offices too. You don’t 
have to tell me what it’s like.” 

Her lovely blue eyes flashed with 
excitement. 

“Doc, all you need is a chance to 
show this act of yours. Then the 
bookers would be breaking down your 
door. And I think I can get you a 
chance to show it. How’d you like to 
team up with me in a specialty?” 

“A specialty?” I echoed blankly. 
“I’m afraid—” 

“Don’t worry—you’d get the top 
billing,” Penny assured me. “ ‘Doctor 
Withers and assistant’—no, that won’t 
do. Too flat. ‘Doctor Miracle and as¬ 
sistant’—that’s better. More color.” 

“We can easily work up a little 
number,” she continued eagerly. “And 
I can get Jake Harman, who runs the 
Club Intime, to give us a tryout.” 

It gradually dawned upon me that 
this amazing young person, under the 
impression that I was a professional 
magician, was proposing that we pool 
our talents for a theatrical perform¬ 
ance in a night club. 

“Oh, no, I Couldn’t do that,” I told 
her horrifiedly. “It’s simply out of 
the question!” 

“Why is it?” Penny demanded. 
“Are you afraid I’ll want too big a 
cut? Look, Doc—we’ll split seventy- 
five-twenty-five. That’s fair enough, 
isn’t it? You’ll get the heavy dough, 
and I will get more than I receive 
now as a chorine. And I need it 
darned bad.” 

“It is not the money,” I explained 
earnestly. “But the disgrace of ap¬ 
pearing as an entertainer in such an 
establishment—” 

Penny’s blue eyes snapped. 

“So you think I’m disgraceful be¬ 
cause I work in a night club?” 

Too late, I tried to assure her that 


I did not have her in mind. She 
rushed on in bitter accusation. 

“Look who’s calling me disgrace¬ 
ful!” she exclaimed. “What would 
they call you if I yelled for the police 
and told ’em that you came prowling 
into my room, with a mighty wicked 
look in your eye?” 

“You wouldn’t do that!” I said, 
aghast at the menace in her tone. 
“I’ve explained my inadvertent en¬ 
trance.” 

She shook her yellow head. 

“The police might not believe, Doc. 
Of course,” she said in a manner which 
I believe is described as coy, “I 
wouldn’t call them in if you were 
going to be my partner.” 

I began to understand that this cool 
young lady was brazenly blackmailing 
me into agreeing to her proposal for a 
joint theatrical venture. My first im¬ 
pulse was to voice an indignant re¬ 
fusal. 

But I quailed at the thought of what 
might follow. The arrest of Dr. Per- 
cival Withers for annoying a New 
York chorus girl—what a bombshell 
that would be back home! All Plym¬ 
outh would rock with the scandal. 
I would be discharged from the fac¬ 
ulty, my mother probably would dis¬ 
own me, and without doubt Cornelia 
would instantly terminate our en¬ 
gagement. 

And also, as I now began to see, this 
theatrical venture which Penny pro¬ 
posed would give me an opportunity 
to achieve my purpose of making ex¬ 
tensive tests of the contraterrene ex¬ 
periment. As a stage magician, I 
could test my powers in every con¬ 
ceivable way, and those who saw 
would naturally think it only a clever 
illusion. 

Yes, the plan undoubtedly offered 
unrivaled opportunities for me to ex¬ 
periment openly without arousing at¬ 
tention. But it had a serious draw¬ 
back in that I might be recognized in 
the course of my theatrical perform¬ 
ances, which would irreparably blight 
my scientific reputation. 

I RAISED this objection to Penny, 
explaining clearly and earnestly 
that I was not a stage magician but a 
doctor of physical science. 
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“So you’re really a college teacher, 
Doc?” she exclaimed surprisedly. “I 
thought you didn’t talk like show peo¬ 
ple, at that. But what are you doing 
here?” 

I started to explain that my year’s 
work was over, and that I had come 
here to test out my contraterrene ex¬ 
periment. Penny soon interrupted. 

“I get it, Doc,” she nodded wisely. 
“They let you out up at the college 
and you came to town to cash in on 
this stunt of yours. And this act we’ll 
get up will do it for you.” 

Before I could correct this misun¬ 
derstanding, she went on to the next 
point. 

“And don’t worry about being rec¬ 
ognized. You’ll be in costume and 
makeup and no one would know you. 
So how about it. Doc?” 

I hesitated. 

“It seems I have little choice,” I 
said. “I wish very much to test the 
contraterrene possibilities. This ap¬ 
pears to be the only way in which I 
can do so without arousing sensa¬ 
tional publicity.” 

If I, Percival Withers, had only 
known how incorrect was that assump¬ 
tion! But, fortunately for myself, I 
did not dream of what lay ahead. 

“Swell, Doc!” Penny exclaimed 
eagerly. “Tomorrow we’ll fix up an 
act and I’ll have Jake Harman give us 
a tryout. Now I’ve got to beat it, or 
I’ll be late for the supper show.” 

I was about to take my leave when 
the girl voiced a doubt, looking 
thoughtfully at me with a slight frown 
wrinkling her clear brow. 

“I just thought—I’m not going to 
feel so easy sleeping in this room from 
now on, knowing you can come right 
through the wall,” she said. 

My indignation was extreme. 

“My dear Miss Lewis, if you are 
venturing to suggest—” 

Her forehead cleared. 

“Skip it, Doc. I guess you’re regu¬ 
lar. Only—knock on that wall before 
you come through, after this!” 

Back in my own room, I spent a 
sleepless night tossing on the lumpy 
mattress. I was increasingly appalled 
by the realization that I had bound 
myself to appear in a night club as an 
entertainer and a charlatan. What if 


I should be recognized? What would 
become of my scholastic reputation? 
I began to hope that Penny Lewis 
would give up the whole plan. 


CHAPTER V 
Doctor Miracle 


ATE the next morning came her 
firm knock on my door and her 
clear voice. 

“Come on, Doc—time for re¬ 
hearsal !” 

As the fisherman would say, I was 
hooked. 

When I entered her room, in the 
conventional manner By the door, 
Penny’s blue eyes were sparkling with 
excitement and anticipation. 

“Jake says he’ll give us a tryout be¬ 
fore opening time this evening,” she 
informed me. “That means we have 
to fix up our act today.” 

She held up for my inspection a 
gaudy costume consisting of a tower¬ 
ing turban studded with glass jewels, 
and a violently crimson robe and bal¬ 
loonlike trousers such as are worn by 
the natives of India. 

“How d’you like it, Doc?” she asked 
eagerly. “It’ll be just the outfit for 
your character. I got it down at a 
costumer’s for a song.” 

She insisted upon my donning the 
ridiculous garments. They hung in 
ludicrous fashion on my lanky figure. 
The turban was far too large and came 
down over my forehead and ears, al¬ 
most to my eyes. 

Penny surveyed me critically, her 
hands on her hips. 

“Not bad, when we’ve altered it a 
little,” was her verdict. “But your 
spectacles are out of character, Doc. 
Do you have to wear them?” 

“Only for close work,” I admitted, 
and took them off. 

“That’s better!” she approved. Her 
keen eyes inspected my face a little 
wonderingly. “Say, Doc, you look a 
lot younger with the cheaters off. I 
had you pegged at about fifty.” 

Rather illogically, I was nettled by 
this remark. 

“I am only thirty-seven,” I informed 
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her, “but naturally I appear older be¬ 
cause of my intellectual maturity and 
experience.” 

Penny’s blue eyes twinkled wisely. 

“Doc, I’m twenty-two, but I’ve got 
on idea I’m really a lot older than you 
are. Anyway, that doesn’t matter. 
Let’s see what effects we can work up 
with your stunt.” 

At her request, I fumbled under the 
ridiculous robe I wore and turned on 
the projector. Once I was again in the 
contraterrene state, I demonstrated 
my powers of walking through chairs, 
tables and walls. 

I also gave her a further effective 
demonstration by extending my arm 
and slicing it suddenly through her 
neck. That was as easy as moving 
through any other solid matter. But 
it made her recoil startledly. 

When I had returned to normal 
state, her words for once were serious. 

“Doc, this stunt of yours is almost 
too spooky! Your arm went right 
through my neck and I never felt it. 
Why, it makes you just like a ghost!” 

Then her eyes sparkled. 

“We’ll use that in the act, anyway. 
And say, I’ve got another idea. Would 
a knife go through you without hurt¬ 
ing you, when you’re in that spooky 
shadow-state of yours?” 

“Of course,” I replied. “No knife, 
bullet or any other missile of ordinary 
matter would have the slightest effect 
on me.” 

“Swell!” exclaimed Penny. 

She rummaged in a bureau and 
brought forth a* set of heavy, wicked¬ 
looking knives. 

“I picked these up when I was stoog¬ 
ing for a no-good knife artist, two 
years ago. And I learned how to 
throw them, from him.” 

It developed that this remarkable 
girl had at one time earned a living by 
standing upright against a board while 
knives were thrown at her. 

“I quit when the drunken bum 
grazed my shoulder one night,” she 
continued. “He wouldn’t pay me off, 
so I took these knives along.” 

She balanced one in her hand and 
flipped it with expert skill at the door, 
into which its point sank an inch. 

“Are you sure that when you do 
your stunt, a knife going through you 


wouldn’t hurt you?” she asked ear¬ 
nestly. 

“Of course,” I rejoined. “Once I 
am in the contraterrene state, abso¬ 
lutely no object of ordinary matter 
can affect me in the slightest.” 

To demonstrate this, I stood against 
the door and turned on the projector. 
Then I signaled Penny to go ahead. 
She seemed most reluctant to make 
the experiment, but finally hurled a 
knife in her dexterous way at my 
hand. 

The knife thudded into the door, 
through my hand. I felt absolutely 
nothing, of course. Yet I must admit 
that the spectacle of my hand appar¬ 
ently pinned to the door by the knife 
was somewhat upsetting. 

However, I smiled to Penny to as¬ 
sure her I was unhurt, and she con¬ 
tinued to hurl the knives at my fig¬ 
ure. When she had finished, I seemed 
pinned to the door by knives through 
my throat, arms and chest. 

I STEPPED away, and changed 
back to my normal state. The 
knives, of course, remained sticking 
in the door. Penny looked from them 
to me, as though she still could hardly 
believe her eyes. 

“It gives me the creeps,” she admit¬ 
ted. Then her blue eyes lighted. “But 
boy, will it wow the customers! Wait 
till Jake sees this!” 

We spent most of the day working 
up the details of our projected per¬ 
formance, and late that afternoon I 
proceeded with Penny to the night 
club that was her place of employ¬ 
ment. 

The Club Intime was on a cross¬ 
street several blocks away. It was a 
large, shadowy oblong room, with 
many small tables grouped around a 
small polished floor, and with a coun¬ 
ter for the service of alcoholic bever¬ 
ages at one side. The place had a sin¬ 
gularly lifeless look, since at this hour 
it was not yet open for business. 

Jake Harman, the proprietor of the 
establishment, was a short, fat, 
middle-aged man in a derby hat, with 
a weary face and sleepy eyes. 

“So this is your Doc Miracle,” he 
said to Penny, uninterestedly eying 
me as he lit a cigar. “Okay, let’s see 
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this number of yours.” 

In a dressing room, I reluctantly 
donned the ridiculous turban and robe. 
I was startled, when I emerged, to 
find that Penny was now dressed in a 
very abbreviated costume of white silk 
shirt and shorts. 

She winked at me brazenly as I 
stared. 

“Got to give the act gal appeal, Doc. 
Even a magician has to have a good- 
looking stooge nowadays.” 

I changed myself into contraterrene 
state, and we went through the rou¬ 
tine that Penny had worked out, end¬ 
ing with the knife hurling. Jake Har¬ 
man sat puffing his cigar and watch¬ 
ing us with a surprising lack of in¬ 
terest. 

“It’s corny,” he said boredly when 
we had finished. “But I can use it as 
a filler. I’ll give you eighty a week.” 

Penny burst into a scornful laugh. 

“You’re excited to death about it, 
and you know it. Eight hundred a 
week would be more like it.” 

Considerable chaffing ensued be¬ 
tween the two, which ended in our 
being engaged at the surprising sum 
of four hundred dollars each week. I 
was discouraged by this denouement. 
I had hoped the outlandish plan would 
fall through. 

My apprehensions increased when 
we returned to the Club Intime that 
night to give our first performance. 
The tables were now occupied by pa¬ 
trons consuming beverages and food, 
while others danced on the central 
floor to the raucous so-called music of 
a small orchestra. 

With growing trepidation I donned 
my costume and joined Penny in the 
wings. The professional entertain¬ 
ment had begun, and a young lady in 
a black evening gown was just con¬ 
cluding a touching ballad whose bur¬ 
den was that her heart had been broken 
by unrequited love. Loud applause 
greeted it. 

“Don’t look so scared. Doc!” Penny 
adjured me. “Get that solemn, mystic 
expression on your face. That’s bet¬ 
ter !” 

My solemnity was not caused by her 
adjuration but by the nightmare na¬ 
ture of my situation. I, Doctor Per- 
cival Withers, appearing as a cheap 


magician! If anyone in the crowd 
recognized me, my scientific career 
was blighted forever. 

The applause had quieted, and the 
ingratiating young man whom Penny 
had called the “M.C.” was making a 
loud announcement. 

“The greatest master of magic in 
the history of the theater!” he was 
proclaiming. “Doctor Miracle—the 
man who will astound you!” 

Penny thrust me out into the spot¬ 
light ahead of her. Half blinded by 
the glare and quakingly conscious of 
many eyes upon me, I remembered to 
turn on furtively the projector be¬ 
neath my robe, making myself contra- 
terrene. 

I now plucked up courage and 
walked through a table at the edge of 
the floor. The audience appeared elec¬ 
trified. They gaped at me as though 
not crediting their own eyes. I re¬ 
peated the feat, walking through an¬ 
other table and two chairs. When I 
had finished, the astonishment of the 
patrons gave way to enthusiasm. I 
saw them striking their hands in fren¬ 
zied applause. 

They thought, of course, that it was 
only another cheap illusion of the 
theater, and were intrigued by it. A 
little heartened by this, and by the 
fact that no one yet seemed to have 
recognized me, I went on with the 
routine that Penny had carefully 
worked out. 

W HEN I stood against a door 
while she hurled the knives 
through my body, I saw intense ex¬ 
citement on the part of the crowd. 
And when, finally, I concluded by 
bowing and stepping back through 
the solid wall, the excitement was ter¬ 
rific. 

I could hear the loud applause as I 
used the projector to return myself 
to my normal state. Penny’s eyes 
were shining with excitement. 

“We killed ’em, Doc!” she ex¬ 
claimed. “Go out and take a bow!” 

My reappearance was the signal for 
fresh applause. Oddly as it may seem, 
I was somewhat gratified by this trib¬ 
ute. I returned twice more to bow, 
and would have returned a third time 
had not Penny detained me. 
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“Don’t be a ham, Doc,” she advised 
me critically. “You can’t take curtain 
calls all night.” 

I was somewhat irritated by her 
implication that this sincere applause 
had turned my head. I told her so 
somewhat stiffly. 

“After all, it would be churlish of 
me not to acknowledge their enthusi¬ 
astic approval,” I pointed out. 

Penny laughed. 

“Doc, I believe you’re getting stage- 
struck. And you a guy that thought 
night clubs were disgraceful!” 

We repeated our performance twice 
again that evening, each time to fer¬ 
vent applause. It was my intention 
soon to vary the routine by certain 
experimental tests which, I hoped, 
would yield me further information 
about the contraterrene state. But 
that would take time to work out. 

The next night, the Club Intime 
was more crowded. It seemed that 
word of my amazing performance had 
got abroad. My second night’s feats 
in the contraterrene state evoked an 
even more enthusiastic response. But 
by the time we finished our first ap¬ 
pearance, I had noticed something 
which reawakened all the uneasy wor¬ 
ries I had felt at first. 

“If we play to this kind of biz very 
long, we’ll make Jake fork over dou¬ 
ble what he’s giving us now or we’ll 
sign somewhere else!” Penny told me 
exultantly as we retired to the wings 
after our performance. 

“I wish we could leave here now,” 
I told her uneasily. “There are two 
men here tonight who watched me 
with extreme attention. I fear that 
they have recognized me.” 

The men to whom I referred had 
disquieted me by their close observ¬ 
ance of my every movement. One of 
them was a plump, middle-aged indi¬ 
vidual with a rosy face and glittering, 
rimless spectacles. The other was a 
dark, lean-faced younger man. 

“They are sitting at that table in the 
far corner,” I told Penny, turning to 
point them out for her. 

Then I froze in sudden paralysis of 
fear. The two men of whom I spoke 
had just risen from their table and 
were coming purposefully toward us. 
I knew instinctively that my appre¬ 


hensions had been justified, and that 
my discovery was at hand. 


CHAPTER VI 
Mystery Men 


M Y ALARM was extreme. I had 
desperate thoughts of flight, 
but before I could execute a retreat, 
the two men had reached us. 

The plump, eye-glassed man favored 
me with an ingratiating smile and 
held out a soft hand. 

“Doctor Miracle, I am Basil Schand 
and this is Mr. Leonard Krebs,” he 
introduced himself and his compan¬ 
ion. “We wish to congratulate you 
upon your remarkable performance. 
We heard about it today and came to 
see it, and it’s really amazing.” 

I felt a momentary relief. It seemed 
that they did not know my real iden¬ 
tity, after all. But Schand’s next 
words revived my apprehensions. 

“Would you mind telling us just 
how you achieve those remarkable 
effects of walking through solid mat¬ 
ter?” he inquired eagerly. “Is it a 
new scientific discovery?” 

“I can’t enlighten you on that point, 
gentlemen,” I replied cautiously. 
Then, with an inspiration, I added, 
“We magicians cannot afford to part 
with our secrets, you kow.” 

“Ah, yes, I understand,” smiled the 
plump Mr. Schand. “But surely for a 
consideration you would be willing to 
explain the secret to us? We would 
be willing to pay you very well for 
the information.” 

Penny eyed him with open hostil¬ 
ity. 

“Why do you want it?” she de¬ 
manded. “So you can use doc’s stunt 
on the stage yourself, I’m betting!” 

“No, no, nothing like that,” Schand 
disclaimed hastily. “We are only in¬ 
terested in the scientific aspects of 
Doctor Miracle’s feats.” 

He could not have made a statement 
more calculated to disturb me. A 
flash of insight crossed my mind. I 
thought I knew now just who had 
sent these men to buy my scientific 
discovery from me. 
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Entwhistle! It could be no one 
else! My bitter scientific rival. Dr. 
Entwhistle of Skidmore, had heard of 
my contraterrene discovery, had 
traced me to New York, and had sent 
these men to purchase my secret! 
Then he would brazenly publish it as 
his own, just as he had so unscrupu¬ 
lously claimed co-discovery of my 
sub-neutron findings a year before. 

It all seemed quite clear to me now. 
So I turned upon Schand and Krebs 
a most cynical smile. 

“You are wasting my time, gentle¬ 
men,” I told them cuttingly. “I know 
just why you want my discovery, and 
how you plan to use it.” 

Schand looked badly startled at my 
assertion, and I saw the dark-faced 
younger man reach toward his hip in 
a gesture of alarm. 

“What do you mean?” Schand asked 
rapidly, his slate-colored eyes sud¬ 
denly very hard and cold behind his 
glasses. “What do you know about 
us?” 

I laughed in a superior manner. 

“Go back to Dr. Entwhistle and tell 
him that he cannot win spurious fame 
by purchasing my achievement.” 

Schand looked puzzled, yet at the 
same time relieved. Krebs was mov¬ 
ing toward me with a most dangerous 
look on his dark young face. But the 
plump older man quickly restrained 
him. 

“I see that you are in no mood to 
talk business at present, Doctor,” 
Schand said easily. “Perhaps another 
time, then. Come, Leonard.” 

I felt a certain triumph as I watched 
them leave the club. Yet my elation 
was tempered with continued appre¬ 
hension. For when the unscrupulous 
Entwhistle learned from his agents of 
my present disgraceful employment, 
he might try to blackmail the secret 
out of me. I would be in desperate 
straits indeed! 

“Who’s this Entwhistle you were 
talking about?” Penny asked me puz- 
zledly. 

“He’s the most unprincipled indi¬ 
vidual who ever posed as a doctor of 
science,” I declared vehemently. 
“This crass attempt to buy my discov¬ 
ery is just what I should expect of 
such an unethical man.” 


“Why, Doc, I didn’t know you could 

f et so worked up about anything,” 
enny said interestedly. “Anyway, 
forget it—we’ve another show to do.” 

I fear that I went through my re¬ 
maining performances that evening 
with little gusto, for the encounter 
with Schand and Krebs weighed 
upon my mind. I seemed to be get¬ 
ting more deeply enmeshed each day 
in the tangles of an inescapable pre¬ 
dicament. How was it to end? 

I T WAS with somber thoughts that 
I walked home late that night with 
Penny. The girl appeared to sense 
my mood, for when she parted from 
me in the upper hall of Mrs. Martin- 
sen’s lodging house, she endeavored 
to encourage me. 

“Cheer up. Doc. Nobody’s found 
the body yet,” she told me in her care¬ 
free way. 

“What body?” I asked puzzledly. 
“I was not aware of any corpse—” 
She only laughed flippantly, ruffled 
my necktie with a familiarity I found 
a bit distasteful, and entered her room. 

I was still brooding as I went on to 
my own room, entered and turned on 
the light. Then I received a shock. 

The plump Mr. Schand and the 
dark, lean Mr. Krebs sat on my bed, 
obviously awaiting me. And Krebs 
held a black, lethal-looking automatic 
pistol whose muzzle was pointed di¬ 
rectly at my midriff. 

“Come over and sit down, Doctor 
Miracle,” Schand invited, his rimless 
glasses glittering at me malevolently. 
“We’ve been expecting you.” 

As I stood there numbly, he man¬ 
aged a humorless smile. 

“You see, we really must have the 
scientific details of your achievement. 
Since you refuse to sell the secret to 
us, I am afraid we shall have to force 
it out of you.” 

I understood at once that these men 
were not jesting, and that they would 
use compulsion. And a wave of fury 
passed over me. 

That Entwhistle should have de¬ 
scended to such means as this! I had 
not thought that even he would go to 
the length of hiring thugs to extort 
a rival scientist’s achievement from 
him! 
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“You may threaten me all you like,” 
I declared hotly to Basil Schand. “I 
absolutely refuse to divulge a single 
detail of my experiment.” 

Schand’s plump face creased in a 
most ominous smile. 

“You’ll change your mind, Doctor. 
You are coming with us, or—” 

He waved eloquently toward Krebs’ 
pistol to indicate the alternative. I 
now perceived that these men would 
resort to extreme measures, and that 
I was in fact in a situation of dire 
peril. 

My brain raced at a faster speed 
than ever it had done in my safe New 
England laboratory. And almost at 
once, I received an inspiration. 

“Gentlemen, let us talk this over,” 
I said earnestly. “I—” 

As I spoke, I had let my hand drop 
idly to the cameralike projector that 
hung from my shoulder strap. And I 
now suddenly snapped on the switch. 

Schand sprang forward in alarm. 
But it was too late. The projector 
had already transformed me into the 
contraterrene state. Schand’s grasp¬ 
ing hands went through me as though 
I did not exist. 

The plump man recoiled, staggered 
by the phenomenon. He pointed wild¬ 
ly to me and said something to Krebs, 
who rushed forward and clubbed at 
my head with the heavy barrel of his 
pistol. 

That blow too simply passed 
through my contraterrene body with¬ 
out resistance. 

I stood, smiling triumphantly at 
the two conspirators. Their baffle¬ 
ment was extremely obvious. They 
stood, conferring rapidly, and then 
again advanced and tried to pass a 
makeshift rope around me. Of course 
the rope also passed through my body. 

I was chuckling to myself. My two 
would-be attackers were so utterly im¬ 
potent to harm or seize me, that it was 
highly laughable. But Schand said 
something now to Krebs. The two 
men took up a waiting position, fixing 
their eyes upon me. It was apparent 
that they meant to watch me until I 
returned to normal, and then seize me. 

I felt uneasy at this development. 
Sooner or later, the supply of com¬ 
pressed air in my little tank would be 


exhausted and then I would have to 
come back to normal. I must get rid 
of these villains before that hap¬ 
pened! 

“I can’t call the police,” I thought 
worriedly. “They’re the last persons 
I want investigating me. If I only 
had some kind of weapon—” 

T HAT made me remember some¬ 
thing. Across the hall from my 
chamber was the room of Gorak the 
Great, a Slavic sword-swallower to 
whom Penny had introduced me that 
morning. He was employed to dis¬ 
play his curious art in a New Jersey 
amusement park, and would not yet 
have returned home. 

I had seen a rack of swords in his 
room that morning. With that in 
mind, I suddenly turned from my two 
grim watchers and ran through the 
wall into the corridor. I ran right on 
through the opposite wall, into the 
chamber of the sword-swallower. 

Schand and Krebs would be on my 
heels in a moment, I knew. But I 
risked using the projector to return 
to normal state so that I could snatch 
up one of the long, gleaming swords 
in the rack. Then I hastily touched 
the projector switch, and was thrown 
back into contraterrene state. 

And not a moment too soon! 
Schand and his companion, pistols in 
their hands, burst into the room in 
pursuit. Again they attempted to 
seize me, only to find that it was still 
quite impossible. 

It was now my turn. I gripped the 
sword, which had been changed into 
contraterrene matter like myself. I 
raised it and brought it down in a 
swift slicing blow, right through 
Basil Schand’s head and body. 

It did not harm him, of course. The 
contraterrene sword passed through 
his body as though Schand did not 
exist. But the effect was apparently 
so unnerving, that Schand recoiled 
with a look of terror on his face. 

“Ah, so you do not like the look of 
that?” I muttered grimly. “I thought 
you wouldn’t.” 

I advanced again, and with a vicious 
snarl lending my face a menacing as¬ 
pect, I thrust the contraterrene sword 
into Krebs’ breast. 
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He could not even feel it, of course. 
But, to the eye, it looked as though a 
real, solid steel blade was buried to 
the hilt in his chest. 

He gaped wildly down at it, halting 
his vain efforts to grasp my insubstan¬ 
tial body. I slowly turned the blade 
in his ribs, at the same time grinning 
in his face with the most fiendish 
smile I could assume. 

Even though he felt nothing, Krebs’ 
nerves could not stand this. He 
backed wildly away, opening his 
mouth in a cry which I could not 
hear. Both he and Schand recoiled 
into the corridor. 

I followed them, slashing my in¬ 
substantial sword through their necks 
and bodies in whirling sweeps. They 
tumbled toward the stairs. The up¬ 
roar had brought both Penny and Col¬ 
onel Tiny out of their rooms, and the 
two stared amazedly at the spectacle 
of my pursuing two conspirators down 
the stairway with an unbloodied 
sword. 

Out of breath, I stopped the pur¬ 
suit. Schand and Krebs seemed to 
have departed for good, so I ventured 
to return to my normal state. 

“Doc, what happened?” cried Penny 
Lewis, her youthful face vivid with 
alarm. “Weren’t those the two guys 
who wanted to buy your secret?” 

I nodded breathlessly. 

“They tried to enforce their request 
by threatening me with a pistol.” 

“Why, they must be crooks!” Penny 
exclaimed. Her blue eyes flashed. 
“Doc, I bet I see now what it is. 
Schand and the other guy are crim¬ 
inals. They want your stunt so they 
can use it for holdups and robberies 
and such. Think what those hoods 
could do with a power like that!” 

I was a little appalled. It dawned 
on me for the first time that the con- 
traterrene process undoubtedly would 
give a criminal tremendous powers of 
evil. 

“I’m going to make sure they’re 
gone!” Penny exclaimed, and darted 
down the stairs before I could pre¬ 
vent it. 

I was feeling a little dizzy and weak, 
a reaction from the perilous situation 
I had just escaped. My knees threat¬ 
ened to buckle under me. Colonel 


Tiny, the midget gentleman who had 
been watching wonderingly, looked 
anxious. 

“You all right. Doc?” he asked in 
his deep bass voice. “You look kind 
of green.” 

“Just a touch of vertigo,” I stam¬ 
mered. “If I could have a drink—” 

“Sure, I’ll be right back with it,” 
declared the diminutive performer 
helpfully. 

HASTENED into his room 
and soon returned with a tum¬ 
bler. 

I gulped down its contents, and 
then choked and gasped for air. The 
clear fluid in the tumbler had not been 
water, as I had assumed, but some 
fiery beverage that seemed to have re¬ 
moved the lining of my throat. 

“What in the name of heaven was in 
that glass?” I sputtered. 

“Why, only gin,” rumbled Colonel 
Tiny. “You said you wanted a drink, 
didn’t you?” 

The diminutive fellow had assumed 
unquestioningly that I was desirous 
of an alcoholic beverage. My head 
reeled slightly from its effect. 

Penny Lewis came back up the 
stairs, looking worried. 

“They’re gone for good, Doc,” she 
reported. “But I’m afraid those fel¬ 
lows are bad eg^s. They weren’t hired 
by this Entwhistle rival of yours— 
they’re after your secret for them¬ 
selves.” 

“I think they’re foreigners of some 
kind,” Colonel Tiny remarked in his 
bas§ voice. “One of ’em let go a yell 
in some queer lingo.” 

“Yeah, the whole business is queer,” 
Penny said uneasily. “Are you hurt, 
Doc?” 

“Not in the least,” I assured her 
smilingly. “In fact, I have rarely felt 
fitter.” 

It was the truth. New life seemed 
to be coursing through my veins, and 
I felt a soaring self-confidence beside 
which the threat of Schand and his 
fellow-criminal was a trivial thing. 

“I wish they’d come back here!” I 
cried ringingly. “I’d break every bone 
in their worthless carcasses.” 

“Not so loud,” Penny cautioned. 
“You’ll wake up the house and Mrs. 
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Martinsen will raise cain.” 

I laughed indulgently. 

“I am not afraid of our worthy land¬ 
lady’s temper. If she attempts to 
berate me. I’ll soon quell her.” 

“Doc, for cat’s sake pipe down!” 
pleaded Penny. Her expression was 
one of perplexity. “I never saw you 
get tough like this before.” 

Her cautionings had no effect on 
me. I was feeling a warm glow of 
geniality and self-assurance such as I 
had never before experienced. I felt 
that I could have solved the most com¬ 
plex mathematical equations in an in¬ 
stant. 

“Listen!” I said in a dramatic whis¬ 
per to my two auditors. “You are 
looking at no ordinary man. You are 
looking at the man who found the sub¬ 
neutron effect, an achievement hon¬ 
ored by the whole scientific world.” 

I could perceive that they did not 
appreciate the importance of the dis¬ 
covery, so I began to outline it to them 
in simple terms. 

“It’s like this,” I told them thickly, 
seeming to have a slight temporary 
impediment in my speech. “You take 
an atom—any atom. You take that 
atom, and you smash it with a stream 
of neu—neutrons—” 

I made an illustrative gesture, but 
the effort somehow set me staggering 
so that I might have fallen had not 
Penny grabbed me. 

Her small nose wrinkled as she 
sniffed suddenly. Then her blue eyes 
flashed with annoyance. 

“Why, Doc, you’ve been drinking! 
I might have known it!” 

“He asked me for a drink,” rumbled 
Colonel Tiny in explanation. 

Penny shook her mop of yellow hair 
disgustedly. 

“You guys are all alike. Come on, 
Doc—you’ve got to go to bed.” 

I did indeed feel an imperative need 
for rest, for a certain dizziness had 
possessed my brain. My steps were 
oddly unsteady as Penny guided me 
toward my room. 

A somewhat embarrassing incident 
attended my entrance. I was under a 
dim impression that I was still in the 
contraterrene state, and I attempted 
to walk through the wall, bumping my 
nose with some severity. 


“Here’s the door, you big dope,” 
Penny reproved me. “Now get in 
there and sleep it off.” 

I turned dignifiedly toward her, 
meaning to explain in detail that I 
had imbibed the alcoholic beverage 
only by mistake, and that I was by 
habit a most temperate person. Un¬ 
fortunately, I seemed unable to 
marshal the appropriate words. Still, 
I wished to make some gesture of apol¬ 
ogy. 

T HE only gesture that occurred to 
my confused mind was to take 
Penny’s yellow head between my 
hands and implant a sound kiss upon 
her lips. The experience was so pleas¬ 
ant that I calmly repeated it. 

“Well, blow me down!” Penny ex¬ 
claimed, looking up at me with blue 
eyes widened by amazement. “Why 
did you do that?” 

“Because I wished to, my good lass,” 
I answered coolly. “I thought it 
would be nice and it was. Suppose 
we—” 

“Suppose you go to bed before you 
lose the rest of your inhibitions,” 
Penny retorted, thrusting me into my 
room. 

I slept restlessly that night, beset 
by nightmares in which Schand and 
Krebs and the unspeakable Entwhistle 
all three came through the wall of my 
room and waved glittering swords 
above my head. When I awoke, it was 
with a dull, throbbing headache of ex¬ 
treme painfulness. 

Vaguely I remembered my battle 
with Schand and Krebs the night be¬ 
fore, the way I had routed them, and 
the potent beverage of Colonel Tiny, 
which had induced such a flow of high 
spirits in me. Then I groaned as I 
recalled the shameless manner in 
which I had kissed Penny. 

“What would Cornelia say to that?” 
I thought miserably. “And how am I 
going to apologize to poor Penny for 
my low action?” 

The door opened and the subject of 
my miserable speculations entered the 
room. Penny looked far from cast 
down by the events of the night. She 
bore a glass of foaming liquid which 
she extended to me. 

“Heard you up, Doc, and fixed this 
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for your head,” she said, quizzically 
inspecting me. “You sure look like a 
prize case of hangover.” 

“I seem to have acquired a pain in 
my head,” I admitted spiritlessly, tak¬ 
ing the preparation. I summoned my 
resolution and continued. 

“I trust you will forgive my actions. 
I would not have dreamed of kissing 
you if I had not been under the in¬ 
fluence of alcohol.” 

To my surprise, this frank apology 
seemed somehow to offend Penny. 
Her friendly demeanor appeared to 
chill a trifle. 

“Well, it’s nice to know that it was 
the gin and not my fatal fascination 
that made you turn caveman,” she 
said dryly. “Oh, forget it, Doc. What 
I want to know is—what about those 
guys Schand and Krebs?” 

“What about them?” I echoed 
blankly. “They did not come back 
again last night, did they?” 

“No, but I’m afraid we’re not 
through with them,” Penny said wor¬ 
riedly. “They look like smooth, hard 
customers to me—especially that fat 
guy Schand. They seem to want your 
stunt bad too.” 

I shook my head. 

“I gave them a pretty good fright 
last night. I don’t think we’ll have 
any more trouble with them.” 

My confident prophecy was deplor¬ 
ably inaccurate. That night when 
Penny and I emerged from the Club 
Intime and started homeward, a long 
car purred up to the curb of the de¬ 
serted street beside us. 

A quartet of shadowy individuals 
leaped from the machine toward us. 
Penny uttered an exclamation of 
sharp alarm. But before I could even 
recognize the peril of the situation, 
the four men reached us. A hard ob¬ 
ject descended with considerable 
force upon my cranium, and I passed 
instantaneously into unconsciousness. 


CHAPTER VII 
Stolen Secret 


C onsciousness returned to me 

with the accompaniment of a 


dull throbbing in my skull. I sensed 
dimly that I was sprawled upon a soft 
chair, and I heard vaguely the anxious 
accents of a familiar voice. 

I opened my eyes. Penny was bend¬ 
ing over me, her yellow hair brushing 
my face and her blue eyes wide with 
alarm. 

“Doc, are you all right?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“I seem to have sustained no mortal 
injury,” I admitted, ruefully feeling 
my head. “The thickness of the hu¬ 
man cranium—” 

My voice trailed off. I had raised 
my eyes and was looking around with 
baffled bewilderment. 

We were in a large apartment of 
handsomely furnished rooms, lighted 
by tall lamps. Steel-slatted Venetian 
blinds closed the windows. At the 
door, with arms folded, stood a stocky, 
stolid-faced man I had never seen be¬ 
fore. 

Facing Penny and me stood four 
men. I recognized immediately the 
plump, rosy face and glittering spec¬ 
tacles of Basil SchanC and the dark, 
lean countenance of Leonard Krebs. 
The third man was a small, bald, gray- 
visaged individual of advanced age, 
who peered at me myopically through 
very thick lenses. The fourth man, 
evidently enlisted for his brutelike 
qualities, was tall and powerfully 
built. There was something cruel and 
mean in his face. 

“You’re not feeling too bad, I 
hope?” Schand asked me with a pre¬ 
tense of concern. “I must apologize 
for the rough measures we used.” 

Remembrance and realization rushed 
over me. 

“Then it was you two who were be¬ 
hind that criminal street attack upon 
us!” I exclaimed indignantly. 

“That’s right, Doc,” murmured 
Penny. “They knocked you cold and 
dragged me into the car with you, and 
blindfolded me so I wouldn’t know 
where we were being taken.” 

Basil Schand was continuing his 
abominable affectation of courtesy. 
He gestured toward the small, myopic 
man on his left. 

“Allow me to introduce Professor 
Hogrim, Dr. Withers,” he said to me. 
“He is a physicist, like yourself.” 
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“It is an honor,” said Hogrim in 
thickly accented English. “When we 
discovered from the papers in your 
pocket that you were Dr. Percival 
Withers, I recognized the name at 
once. Who has not heard of the co¬ 
discoverer of the sub-neutron effect?” 

“The discoverer, not the co-dis¬ 
coverer,” I corrected him stiffly. “Dr. 
James Entwhistle, who claimed simul¬ 
taneous discovery of the effect, is an 
unethical prevaricator.” 

Schand held up an object which I 
recognized as my projector, taken 
from me while I was in a state of un¬ 
consciousness. 

“Professor Hogrim has been ex¬ 
amining your ingenious contrater- 
rene apparatus, Doctor,” he told me. 
“He believes that he can build a great 
number of such projectors for the use 
of my country.” 

“Your country?” I echoed. A ter¬ 
rible realization came to me. “You 
mean—” 

“Yes, Dr. Withers, we are agents of 
a foreign power,” smiled the detest¬ 
able Schand. “We had heard of your 
contraterrene experiments. And when 
the amazing exploits of a Doctor 
Miracle in the Club Intime reached 
our ears, it did not take us long to 
fathom the truth. This thing you 
have devised will make our native 
land irresistible in war.” 

It was the truth! I was appalled as 
I realized it, for the first time. If my 
discovery was put to such use, it 
would enable contraterrene armies, 
contraterrene Ships and planes and 
tanks, to sweep the world by choos¬ 
ing their own time to return to normal. 
They would be invulnerable until 
then, would be able to mass without 
fear of interference. 

“Gee, Doc, they’re spies!” whis¬ 
pered Penny, appalled. “Why, their 
country will use your stunt against 
America too!” 

Schand smiled like a benevolent 
shark. 

“In due time, of course. But to re¬ 
turn to the subject. Professor Hogrim 
examined and photographed every de¬ 
tail of your projector. He is sure that 
he can quickly construct others like 
it, but wishes you to instruct him in 
its exact operation.” 


“I absolutely refuse, sir!” I ex¬ 
claimed wrathfully. “I shall never 
facilitate your use of my discovery 
for purposes of unprovoked aggres¬ 
sion.” 

“You are hardly in a position to re¬ 
fuse, Doctor,” purred Schand. “This 
apartment is sound-proofed. We can 
use drastic measures, if we must. 
That is why I brought Otto with us.” 

The tall, powerfully built man 
glared at us with his small, angry little 
eyes. 

“Jah!” he said gutturally. “Herr 
Schand gives the orders, I break you 
in two. Like that!” 

He cracked his knuckles, loudly. 
Inside my heart must have skipped 
three beats. But I had my duty to 
perform. 

SNORTED. 

“If you are implying that you 
will force me to comply, Mr. Schand, 
you are sadly mistaken. I shall tell 
you nothing.” 

Schand sighed. 

“You misunderstand me, Doctor. 
We would not think of harming you 
personally. But I believe you are 
rather fond of this young lady. You 
would not like to see her suffer, would 
you?” 

I paled at this smooth threat, for I 
could well imagine that they meant to 
carry it out. But Penny angrily de¬ 
fied them. 

“You cheap lugs must get your ideas 
from the old mellerdrammers,” she 
scoffed. “Don’t let ’em bluff you. 
Doc!” 

“We are not bluffing,” rapped 
Schand, abruptly hard and cold. “Will 
you cooperate with us, Doctor, or must 
we work on the girl first?” 

My mind had been racing. And I 
thought I saw a vague possibility of 
thwarting them. It was a hare-brained, 
dangerous idea, but— 

“It seems I have to do as they re¬ 
quest, Penny,” I said dejectedly. “I 
cannot allow them to harm you.” 

“Don’t do it, Doc!” she begged 
earnestly. “I’m not afraid of ’em.” 

I was forced to disregard her pleas. 

“Just what do you want to know 
about the projector?” I asked Schand. 

Professor Hogrim spoke in his 
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heavily accented voice. 

“The design of the apparatus seems 
clear enough, Doctor,” he said eager¬ 
ly. “It is the actual mode of opera¬ 
tion that is not entirely comprehensi¬ 
ble.” 

Basil Schand nodded. 

“The professor wishes you to in¬ 
struct him how to use the projector 
upon himself, Dr. Withers.” 

“Very well,” I sighed. “Hold the 
projector in your hands close to your 
chest, Professor. Press the red but¬ 
ton down for a half minute, to change 
yourself to contraterrene state. When 
you wish to return to normal state, 
press down the black button.” 

Eagerly the evil little savant fol¬ 
lowed my directions. As he pressed 
the first button, a slight shock seemed 
to run through his figure. 

“He is contraterrene now,” I told 
the spies. “See for yourself.” 

Doubtfully, Schand extended his 
hand. It went through Professor 
Hogrim as though he did not exist. 

Schand’s plump face shone with 
triumph. 

“We’ve got it!” he told Krebs ex¬ 
citedly. “The greatest weapon in the 
world, for our people!” 

“Doc, why did you tell them?” 
wailed Penny. 

“Say, what’s the matter with 
Hogrim?” demanded Krebs sharply. 

The little professor’s first expres¬ 
sion of exultation had changed to 
sharp panic. He was choking, his face 
turning blue, his hands tearing wild¬ 
ly at his collar. 

I knew what was wrong, for I had 
counted on it. Hogrim had not fore¬ 
seen that he would have no air to 
breathe in the contraterrene state, 
since he did not wear such a com¬ 
pressed-air tank as I wore. He was 
beginning to suffocate. 

“He’s used the wrong control!” I 
cried in simulated excitement, edging 
forward to the contraterrene projec¬ 
tor. “I’ll try to show him what to do.” 

I motioned Hogrim vehemently to 
press the projector’s black button. 
Strangling, half senseless, he managed 
to do so. 

The instant he pressed that button 
and restored himself to normal state, 
I acted! It was the opportunity I 


had awaited, for in that moment the 
attention of the other spies was all 
upon their strangling compatriot. 

I snatched the now solid projector 
from the hands of the staggering 
Hogrim. With a single swift move¬ 
ment, I whirled around toward Penny, 
grabbed her tight against me, and 
pressed the projector’s red button. 

The instant shock of invisible force 
tingled through us as the projector’s 
aura hurled us both into the contrater¬ 
rene state. Hastily I turned the pet- 
cock of my air-tank open, so that it 
would feed a flow of air sufficient for 
us both to breathe if we kept our heads 
together. 

“Doc, what happened?” Penny 
gasped startledly. “I .felt like I was 
falling—” 

“You’re safe now,” I assured her. 
“They can’t touch us now!” 

S CHAND and his fellow spies had 
gone crazy with rage as they real¬ 
ized the trick I had played on them. 
Krebs was furiously firing his pistol 
at us, but of course the bullets passed 
through our contraterrene bodies 
harmlessly, and we could not even 
hear the reports. The spies smashed 
at us with chairs, but these were as 
ineff ective. 

“Good grief, I feel like a live 
ghost!” Penny cried shakily. “Doc, 
what are we going to do?” 

“We’re going to get out of here and 
tell the police about these spies at 
once!” I answered. “These men have 
learned the design of the contrater¬ 
rene projector, and they mustn’t be 
allowed to escape with it.” 

I led her forward. We walked right 
through the door and started down the 
stairs of the apartment building. 

Schand and his comrades followed 
us, their eyes blazing with impotent 
fury as they still sought to prevent 
our escape. We walked right through 
them as though they were shadows, 
and gained the street. 

It was a quiet residential street of 
tall apartment buildings, looking de¬ 
serted at this time of night. Penny 
declared that it was in the upper west 
side district, and we started east to¬ 
ward Broadway and the nearest police 
station. 
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Schand and his men followed us im- 
potently as far as the lights of Broad¬ 
way. Then the plump master spy 
shook his head and gave an order, at 
which they all hastily retraced their 
path and disappeared. 

I ventured then to restore our 
bodies to normal by means of the 
projector. 

“We must be quick!” I said panting. 
“Schand and his men will leave that 
base of theirs as quickly as possible 
now.” 

“There’s a police station down in 
the next block, Doc!” cried Penny. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Perils of Publicity 


W 'HEN we hurried into the sta¬ 
tion, the officer on duty behind 
the desk looked at our disordered ap¬ 
pearance with scant interest. 

“What is it—stickup or auto acci¬ 
dent?” he asked, yawning. 

“We have just escaped the clutches 
of a group of dangerous foreign spies, 
Officer!” I cried. “It is imperative 
that you send men at once to ap¬ 
prehend them, for they possess the 
secret of a vital invention.” 

The officer looked up with more in¬ 
terest, and the policemen in the room 
gathered round us curiously. 

“Well, well—so there’s a spy nest in 
this precinct,” said the officer mildly. 
“And so they had you imprisoned, did 
they? Tell me—did they all have 
black mustaches and carry long dag¬ 
gers?” 

I perceived that he did not credit 
my information, and his stupidity 
made me furious. 

“While you try to be humorous, 
they are decamping!” I charged angri¬ 
ly. “What are you going to do about 
it?” 

“I’m going to lock you both up for 
being drunk and disorderly,” he 
growled. “Why can’t you people go 
home when you get loaded up like 
this?” 

“I am not intoxicated and neither 
is this young lady!” I shouted. “I am 
Dr. Percival Withers of Plymouth 


University, and I demand that you in¬ 
vestigate my information at once.” 

For the first time, I appeared to 
have made an impression on the of¬ 
ficer. He stiffened in his chair and 
eyed me quite closely. 

“What did you say your name was?” 
he asked sharply. When I repeated it, 
he demanded, “Got any identifica¬ 
tion?” 

I fumbled in my pockets. My wallet 
and papers were gone, but I handed up 
my card-case and also my watch, on 
which my name was engraved. 

The officer examined them narrow¬ 
ly. Then he pawed amid a pile of 
papers on his desk, and fished out one 
which he held up for me to see. 

“If you’re Dr. Withers, who is 
this?” he demanded grimly. 

The paper he held up was a police 
circular, dated only the day before. 
It was headed: 

MISSING- 

DR. PERCIVAL WITHERS 
OF PLYMOUTH UNIV. 

The text beneath stated that Dr. 
Withers had gone to New York to 
visit Columbia laboratories, but had 
never appeared there and was feared 
to have met with foul play. Anyone* 
with information of his whereabouts 
was requested to communicate with 
Miss Cornelia Herrick, Plymouth. 

Beneath this startling text was a 
large photograph of a solemn, be¬ 
spectacled countenance—an old pic¬ 
ture of myself. 

It did not take long for me to com¬ 
prehend what had happened. Cornelia 
had doubtless tried to communicate 
with me in New York. When she 
learned that I had never appeared at 
the hotel she had chosen for me, nor 
at Columbia laboratories, she had 
jumped to the conclusion that I had 
met with some mischance and had 
promptly notified the police. 

I suppose that I should have been 
gratified by this evidence of Cornelia’s 
devotion to me. But instead, I felt 
only a strong irritation at her action, 
and wished heartily that she had 
minded her own business. 

“It’s all a mistake, Officer,” I de¬ 
clared. “You can disregard that cir- 
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cular, since I’ve told you that I am 
Dr. Withers.” 

" You’re not Dr. Withers!” rapped 
the officer accusingly. ‘‘You don’t 
look like this guy in the picture at 
all. Just who are you, anyway?” 

I was startled by this. On second 
thought, I could see that in fact there 
was no close resemblance between my¬ 
self at the moment and that old 
photograph. The absence of my shell- 
rimmed spectacles made a great 
change in appearance, and my dis¬ 
ordered hair and flushed face no doubt 
contributed further to the contrast. 

“What did you do with the real 
Withers?” demanded the officer. 
“Dump him in the river after you 
robbed him of his watch and valu¬ 
ables?” 

“You must be out of your mind!” 
I retorted warmly. “I am the man in 
that picture. This young lady will 
bear me out.” 

“Of course he’s Doc Withers!” de¬ 
clared Benny indignantly. “He only 
used the name of Doctor Miracle as 
a stage name.” 

“Ah, so this guy is called Doctor 
Miracle?” exclaimed the police officer 
triumphantly, looking sternly at me. 
“All right, now—what did you two do 
with Withers’ body?” 

“This is insane!” I cried. “Withers’ 
body is right here— I mean, it’s my 
body. And while you are disputing 
my identity, a group of foreign agents 
is escaping with the secret of a dan¬ 
gerous invention!” 

T HE officer’s thin smile was one of 
complete skepticism. He gestured 
to the policemen around us. 

“Lock ’em up, boys,” he ordered. 
“We’ll find out who they are and what 
they did with Withers.” 

The policemen seized us. Utter de¬ 
spair possessed me, for I knew that at 
this very moment Schand and his ac¬ 
complices might be departing with the 
secret of my projector, to be used for 
their country’s evil purposes. I could 
not allow that to happen! If the police 
would not help me stop Schand, I’d 
go back and stop him myself! 

The policemen were dragging me to¬ 
ward a barred door, while other men 
led Penny to a different part of the 


prison. My projector was still hang¬ 
ing around my shoulder. I reached 
down and pressed its switch. 

The clutching hands of the police¬ 
men suddenly clutched right through 
my body as I became contraterrene. 
The officers recoiled in horror at find¬ 
ing that I had suddenly become ghost¬ 
like in their grasp. 

I paid no attention to their extreme 
alarm and confusion as I debated 
desperately for a moment about trying 
to rescue Penny. I could not do so 
without first returning to normal 
state, and if I did that, they would 
seize me again. It was imperative 
that I stop Schand’s group from es¬ 
caping. Once I had done that, I could 
come back and make full explanations 
that would quickly bring about 
Penny’s release. 

So, with an encouraging wave of 
my hand to the girl, I started hastily 
for the door. The policemen ran to 
stop me, blocking my way. But I 
simply ran through their bulky bodies 
and gained the street. 

They poured out into the street 
after me. To shake them off, I darted 
through a solid brick block across the 
way, emerging into the parallel street. 
Then I started on a run back to the 
residential street on which the apart¬ 
ment of Schand’s evil clique was 
located. 

“If I can’t do anything else, I can 
at least trail Schand and his accom¬ 
plices until I can somehow summon 
help,” I thought. 

When I reached the spies’ apart¬ 
ment, I found the door open. A pre¬ 
monition seized me. A rapid search 
of the apartment realized it to the full. 
Schand and the other three foreign 
agents were gone. 

“And Professor Hogrim knows how 
to construct more projectors!” I 
thought, appalled. “Projectors for 
their nation to use in conquest—” 

I fear that for a time I stood like a 
dazed man in that empty apartment, 
crushed by the disaster of which I had 
been the unwitting cause. Why had 
I not had the sense to foresee that my 
contraterrene discovery would be 
coveted by every predatory country 
for war? 

I must somehow retrieve the catas- 
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trophe of which I was author, must 
somehow find Schand and Krebs and 
the others before they could leave 
the United States entirely. They 
would surely have gone to another 
place of concealment until it was feas¬ 
ible for them to get cleanly away. 

Returning to my normal state, I 
ransacked the apartment thoroughly 
in search of some clue as to the 
enemies’ present whereabouts. I found 
nothing. They were too efficient a 
group to have left anything of a re¬ 
vealing nature behind. 

Feeling more hopeless each hour, I 
undertook a search of all the other 
apartments in the building. By mak¬ 
ing myself contraterrene again and 
sticking my head through doors, I was 
able to inspect each suite. The men I 
sought were nowhere about. 

Hours had passed, and it was bright 
early morning when I emerged from 
the apartment building. I felt a beaten 
man. Somewhere in this vast metrop¬ 
olis, that repellent little scientist 
Hogrim must already be duplicating 
my projector for his colleagues. But 
how could I find them? 

Pausing irresolutely on the street 
corner, racking my brain for a pos¬ 
sible course to follow, I started as a 
headline on the newspaper stand 
caught my eye. A picture of myself, 
in costume as Doctor Miracle, was on 
the front page. 

SCIENTIST BELIEVED KILLED 
AND ROBBED OF INVENTION! 

The sub-heading declared: 

INVULNERABLE CRIMINAL 
NOW AT LARGE IN CITY 

S TUNNED, I rapidly read the lurid 
account which the press had ap¬ 
parently gathered from the police 
from whom I had escaped. 

Police are conducting a city-wide search 
for a Doctor Miracle, entertainer in the 
Club Intime, who is charged with having 
done away with Dr. Percival Withers, a 
noted physicist of Plymouth Unversity. 

Doctor Withers journeyed to New York 
several days ago, bringing with him the 
secret of an amazing scientific discovery 
known as “contraterrene matter.” Police 
have learned of this secret through one 
Eugene Sanders, a student at Plymouth, 
who witnessed its operation in Dr. With¬ 


ers’ laboratory last week. 

It is now believed that the physicist was 
murdered and robbed of his invention soon 
after reaching New York. A man has been 
identified as Doctor Miracle, the night club 
entertainer in question, and his girl accom¬ 
plice, Penny Lewis, are thought to have 
committed this murder and robbery, and 
to have used the secret in their act. 

Doctor Miracle and his feminine com¬ 
panion were apprehended late last night by 
police. But the night club magician es¬ 
caped custody by making use of the stolen 
scientific secret. He is now at large in the 
metropolis, though his feminine companion 
is still in custody. 

It appears that the stolen secret gives 
its possessor the power of assuming a 
phantomlike insubstantiality. He can walk 
through walls or any other solid matter, 
and no one can touch him. A criminal armed 
with such appalling powers is a menace to 
the whole city. The entire police depart¬ 
ment has been mobilized to catch Doctor 
Miracle at all costs. 


CHAPTER IX 
Manhattan Manhunt 


M Y utter consternation may be 
imagined. I stood accused of 
murdering and robbing myself. And 
the entire Police Department of New 
York was searching for me upon that 
charge. The situation seemed unbe¬ 
lievably fantastic. 

Yet I could well understand why 
the authorities thought me two dif¬ 
ferent men. The newspaper picture 
of me as Doctor Miracle, a picture I 
recognized as one taken by the Club 
Intime for display purposes, certain¬ 
ly did not resemble the police-circular 
photograph of my former solemn, be¬ 
spectacled self. 

My first impulse was to return at 
once to the police and clear up the 
whole tangle. They would not be¬ 
lieve me at first. But when my mother 
and Cornelia could be brought to New 
York, their testimony would soon dis¬ 
pel all doubts. 

“But that will take two days!” I 
thought, appalled. “And what will 
Basil Schand and Professor Hogrim 
and their accomplices be doing in that 
time?” 

I knew quite well what they would 
be doing. Hogrim would be working 
industriously—probably was working 
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already—to construct more contrater- 
rene projectors like mine. Once the 
unscrupulous spies possessed such 
projectors, their escape to their own 
country would be assured. 

“They’ve got to be found before 
they build projectors!” I told myself 
desperately. “But the police won’t 
believe my story about them—not 
until I’ve proved I’m Dr. Withers. 
And that will be too late!” 

Sinkingly, I realized that there was 
only one course open to me, if I wished 
to prevent Schand’s group from de¬ 
livering my great invention to a pred¬ 
atory foreign government. I must 
somehow evade the police until I had 
myself tracked down the spies. 

It was an almost hopeless situation. 
All the thousands of police officers in 
the metropolis would be on the look¬ 
out for me. And even if I could elude 
them by means of the contraterrene 
projector, how was I to go about find¬ 
ing Schand and Hogrim and the 
others? I had not the slightest idea 
of where their new place of conceal¬ 
ment might be in this great city. 

Penny might be able to help me. 
With her resourceful brain and her 
extensive knowledge of New York, 
she might be able to suggest a way of 
tracing the missing spies. I deter¬ 
mined to return to the police station 
in which she was confined, despite the 
risks, and confer with her. I might 
be able to get in to see her without be¬ 
ing observed, in my contraterrene 
state. 

First, though, I returned briefly to 
normal and replenished the supply of 
compressed air in the small aluminum 
tank I carried in a special pocket of 
my coat. It would not do for me to 
run out of air and be forced to return 
to normal at some critical moment! 
That done, I went contraterrene again. 

Then I started back toward the 
police station by a circuitous route. 
I approached the building from the 
rear. Pausing beside the blank brick 
wall, I glanced hastily around to make 
sure that I was unobserved, and then 
stepped quickly through the wall. 

I found myself in a gloomy corri¬ 
dor. There were ilo officers back here 
at the moment, though I heard sounds 
of excitement from the front of the 


station. I slipped through a plaster 
wall, and found myself in the small 
cell block. Here too there were no 
legal officers at present. Two frowsy 
men were sleeping in one cell, and in 
another one Penny was pacing rest¬ 
lessly to and fro. 

I walked easily through the bars 
of the various cell divisions, into 
Penny’s cubicle. She turned and saw 
me as I changed myself back to 
normal. 

“Doc!” she cried eagerly, running 
toward me and eagerly grasping nay 
shoulders. “Gee, you don’t know how 
glad I am to see you!” 

I was not a little affected by the 
warmth of her greeting, for I had be¬ 
come oddly attached to this cheerful, 
flippant young person. 

“Did you find Schand and his pals?” 
she asked me tensely. 

D ISCOURAGEDLY, I told her 
how they had escaped me, and 
of my fears that they would at once 
build contraterrene projectors, which 
would assure their easy escape to their 
own land with my secret. 

“I can think of no way to trace 
them,” I concluded, “for I have not 
the vaguest conception of how detec¬ 
tives trail their quarries. Nor can I 
summon help from the police, for they 
are all searching for me." 

“It is a prize mess,” Penny admitted, 
her blue eyes serious. “But you’ll 
never find ’em by trying detective 
stuff, Doc. You’re a scientist. Can’t 
you figure out some scientific angle 
to learn where they are?” 

“I fear not,” I answered gloomily. 
“If a special laboratory were required 
for construction of the projectors, I 
might trace these spies that way. But 
the projectors could be built in almost 
any place, once one had assembled the 
necessary materials.” 

My voice trailed off, as a new 
thought came to me. I felt a sudden 
surge of hope. 

“The necessary materials!” I re¬ 
peated excitedly. “That may be the 
clue I need. Penny! The materials 
Hogrim will need to make projectors 
are quite simple for the most part, but 
there is one exception. That is the 
emanation electrode of the apparatus. 
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It must be of terbium!” 

“So what?” retorted Penny blank¬ 
ly. “I don’t even know what terbium 
is.” 

“It’s one of the rare earths—a metal¬ 
lic element that is highly scarce,” I 
explained excitedly. “There are only 
two big chemical supply houses in 
New York that can supply pure ter¬ 
bium. I know, because I canvassed 
the sources of supply when building 
my own projector.” 

“I get it now, Doc!” Penny ex¬ 
claimed eagerly. “Hogrim will have to 
get terbium from one of these places 
before he can make any projectors! 
We can pick up his trail that way!” 

I stared, at her use of the plural 
pronoun. 

“Not ‘we’, Penny,” I declared. “You 
can’t go with me.” 

“What do you mean, I can’t go?” 
she cried. “You can get me out of 
this jail the same as you got me out of 
Schand’s apartment, can’t you?” 

“I could, but I won’t,” I declared 
firmly. “Schand and his confederates 
are dangerous men, and I’m not going 
to expose you to such risks when the 
fault of this whole thing is mine. Be¬ 
sides, if we both went contraterrene, 
it would be impractical for the two of 
us to use limited air supply for long. 
No, Penny, you’re going to stay here 
where you’re safe.” 

She made vociferous objections, but 
my resolution was immovable. I had 
reproached myself bitterly for sub¬ 
jecting her to the danger she had run 
from Schand’s group, and I did not 
mean to expose her again to peril. 

“You won’t have to stay here in 
prison long,” I assured her. “Once 
I’ve found Schand and his accom¬ 
plices and forestalled their use of my 
secret, it will not take me long to satis¬ 
fy the police that I am really Dr. Per- 
cival Withers. My mother and Cor¬ 
nelia will prove it when they get 
here.” 

“Cornelia?” repeated Penny inquir¬ 
ingly. “Is that the Cornelia Herrick 
whose name was in the police circu¬ 
lar? Who is she. Doc?” 

For some reason that I could not 
fully understand, I had an odd reluc¬ 
tance to answer her question. But I 
was forced to do so. 


“Cornelia is my fiancee,” I said 
awkwardly. “We have been engaged 
for the last three years.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Penny abruptly. 

She appeared remarkably uninter¬ 
ested in the information, for she 
turned away from me. 

“Okay, Doc. I’ll stay here,” she 
agreed quietly. “But you take care of 
yourself.” 

I was vaguely troubled by some¬ 
thing in her attitude, but dared not 
delay in that place any longer. Re¬ 
turning once again to contraterrene 
state, I slipped back through the bars 
and walls to the sunlit street. 

I started rapidly toward the near¬ 
est subway station. The two chemical 
supply houses that might furnish me 
a clue were both downtown. I believed 
that Schand would have Hogrim build 
projectors as quickly as possible, 
which meant that the myopic little 
professor might already have con¬ 
tacted those two establishments in 
search of the necessary terbium. 

T WO blue-clad policemen were 
loitering outside the stairs of the 
subway, keenly surveying all who en¬ 
tered or left. My heart sank at sight 
of them but I plucked up courage, 
pulled my hat down over my eyes and 
went on. 

Hurrying between the two officers, 
I started down the stairs. I looked 
back. Both policemen were staring 
at the bulge made by my compressed- 
air tank in my coat, and at my camera¬ 
like projector. 

“That’s him! That’s Doctor Mira¬ 
cle!” cried one of the officers. 

I could not hear the sound, of 
course, but could clearly read his lips. 

They plunged down the stairs after 
me. As I burst down onto the plat¬ 
form, a downtown express was about 
to pull out. I ran right through the 
turnstile and leaped into the train. 
The officers, delayed by the necessity 
of inserting coins in the turnstile, 
were too late. The doors closed and 
the train pulled out before they could 
reach it. 

I stood in the center of the sway¬ 
ing subway car, breathing hard from 
my exertions. The other people in the 
car paid me no particular attention, 
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for I had my hat still shading my face 
and looked not unusual. 

But at the next stop, more people 
crowded into the car. I felt a certain 
alarm, for if they crowded me in my 
present contraterrene state, they 
would discover my strange nature. 
My fears were justified at the second 
stop. The influx of new passengers 
crowded me still further into a corner, 
and a fat, perspiring gentleman was 
crowded right through me. 

I saw a woman’s lips open in a 
scream. Her face was a mask of hor¬ 
ror as she gaped at the partly con¬ 
gruent bodies of myself and the fat 
gentleman. Other passengers turned 
to look, and froze at the sight of us. 

“Doctor Miracle!” the woman was 
screaming, the syllables easily visible 
as they fell from her lips. She pointed 
wildly at me. “It’s him!” 

The fat gentleman who had been 
crowded through me had just discov¬ 
ered his astonishing situation. In un¬ 
derstandable panic, he scrambled wild¬ 
ly away from me, while the other 
passengers also recoiled hastily. 

“Doctor Miracle! The murderer 
you can’t touch!” 

I could gather these and other cries 
from the faces of the horrified, 
panicky passengers. 

My own predicament was a desper¬ 
ate one. The train was pulling to 
a halt. In a moment all these terrified 
people would pour forth, shouting for 
the police. I must leave the vicinity 
as rapidly as possible. 

So, as the train rapidly decelerated 
to a halt, I made a leap right through 
the side of the car onto the station 
platform outside. I bounded up the 
stairs before the alarm could be raised, 
and emerged into the bright sunlight 
and thronging crowds of West 14th 
Street. 


CHAPTER X 
The Crisis 


H ASTILY, I put several blocks 
between myself and the subway 
station. Then I started southward, for 
the two chemical supply establish¬ 


ments I sought were some blocks 
away. 

“If I can only get to them without 
being recognized again!” I thought 
desperately. “I must avoid touching 
anybody or anything, for that will be¬ 
tray me immediately.” 

So as I made my way through the 
crowded streets, crossing over each 
time I saw a policeman, I made every 
effort to avoid any more accidents 
such as that in the subway. I gave 
all passersby a wide berth. 

“Burck Chemical Corporation” said 
a welcome sign on a large brick struc¬ 
ture some distance ahead. It was one 
of the two places I was seeking, and 
my heart bounded with hope as I ap¬ 
proached it and entered. 

I surreptitiously switched out of 
the contraterrene state, and pulled my 
hat down over my eyes as I made in¬ 
quiry of a clerk. 

“Terbium?” he repeated. “No, we 
have no pure terbium at present. It’s 
odd you should ask for that rare sub¬ 
stance. Only a little while ago we 
had an inquiry about terbium from 
another gentleman, who wanted a 
small amount to complete an appara¬ 
tus.” 

Professor Hogrim! I knew at once 
that the other inquirer had been the 
evil little foreign scientist. Hogrim, 
working from his photographs of my 
invention, must already have built an¬ 
other projector and needed only the 
terbium electrodes to complete it! 

“How long ago was he here ? Where 
did he go?” I cried tensely. 

The clerk stared. 

“Why, I directed him to the War¬ 
ing Chemical Company, which is the 
only other house handling the stuff. 
It wasn’t long ago.” 

I literally ran out of the place and 
feverishly hastened toward the War¬ 
ing establishment, several blocks 
away. It was the other chemical house 
I had known as a possible source of 
terbium, but a malign fate had caused 
me to inquire at the wrong place first. 

As I approached the tall building 
that housed the Waring company, 
I shrank back suddenly into a door¬ 
way. Out of the chemical establish¬ 
ment ahead was hurrying a small, gray 
figure of a man with heavy-lensed 
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spectacles whom I recognized instant¬ 
ly as Professor Hogrim. 

“He’s got the terbium!” I thought 
excitedly. “Now if I can just follow 
him back to where the other spies 
are —” 

The little foreign scientist set off 
with great rapidity in a southerly di¬ 
rection. I took the precaution of 
switching back into contraterrene 
state before I edged out of the door¬ 
way and followed him. 

Cautiously keeping back amid the 
throngs of pedestrians, I trailed 
Hogrim for almost a dozen blocks 
southward. The fact that he did not 
utilize a taxicab argued that he wished 
to leave no trail behind him. 

Hogrim headed for a rather shabby 
district somewhat east of the financial 
section. He turned into a street of 
dingy apartments and mercantile es¬ 
tablishments, and I followed with 
sharpened eagerness. 

But my excitement over the pursuit 
was my undoing. I did not notice, as 
I stepped hastily across a street, that 
a large automobile was racing toward 
me. Before I could glimpse it com¬ 
ing, the big sedan bore down upon 
me. 

I turned just in time to see its 
radiator looming up before me, and 
the horrified face of its driver. Then 
the car ran through me. In my con¬ 
traterrene state, I was not harmed in 
the least. But the crowd on the side¬ 
walk who had expected to see me in¬ 
stantly killed was now electrified. 

“Doctor Miracle!” 

I saw the outline of those familiar 
syllables on lips all about, as people 
began to shrink away fom me in panic. 

Two policemen came running from 
the nearest corner, drawing their 
weapons and leveling them at me. I 
was definitely discovered. 

“Stop!” 

I KNEW that was what the officers 
were shouting at me as I turned 
to get out of there. I paid no atten¬ 
tion. One of the policemen fired his 
pistol, but of course the bullet passed 
harmlessly through me and chipped 
the brick wall alongside. 

The crowd was now in intense ex¬ 
citement, pointing at me and uttering 


cries I could not hear. Desperately I 
ran right through the ring of terrified 
spectators, my eyes searching for 
Hogrim. 

But Hogrim had disappeared from 
the farther end of the street, when I 
reached it. The little scientist had 
been too far away to hear the clamor 
attending my discovery. He had 
turned in either at one of the shabby 
buildings along the street, or into an¬ 
other street. 

Helplessly I stared back and forth 
along the street in search of him. I 
had lost him! He must be somewhere 
in this immediate neighborhood; here 
somewhere must be Schand’s new 
headquarters. But where? 

“Why did I have to step in front of 
that car and give myself away?” I 
groaned mentally. 

As I stood staring helplessly, the 
two policemen had caught up to me. 
That they had summoned help was 
now clear, for Police Department au¬ 
tomobiles began to race into the street 
and disgorge many officers. 

Some of the policemen authorita¬ 
tively waved back the crowds, while 
the others, led by a white-haired bull¬ 
dog-faced captain, gathered in a circle 
around me. Then the captain strode 
forward to grab me. 

His grasping hands went through 
me without resistance, of course. I 
could see the bewilderment and in¬ 
credulity on his face. He tried to put 
his handcuffs on my wrists but with 
no more success. 

I paid these excited officers but 
little attention. My whole mind was 
bent on the problem of finding Hogrim 
and his superior. Of course, I could 
have returned to my normal state, sur¬ 
rendered to the police and asked them 
to search the district for the spies. 
But I knew too well from experience 
that they would be skeptical of the 
spy angle and would triumphantly 
haul me off to prison at once. 

I started forward along the street, 
meaning to search the whole district 
myself for Basil Schand and Profes¬ 
sor Hogrim. I must find them before 
the little professor completed build¬ 
ing his projector! 

“Cut him off—don’t let him get 
away!” 
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I know that was what the police 
captain must have shouted, for as I 
began to move off, the officers rapid¬ 
ly formed a solid ring around me. 

I walked right through them, of 
course. The captain’s face became 
purple, and I guessed that he was 
uttering oaths of rage at his own im¬ 
potence. 

“Follow him!” 

That was evidently his order now, 
for the scores of policemen who had 
now gathered, and also the dozen 
cruiser cars in the street, all began to 
trail after me closely. 

There ensued a most amazing scene. 
My intention was to search back and 
forth amid these streets until I found 
Hogrim and Schand. The police, who 
could not arrest me any more than 
they could arrest a shadow, were de¬ 
termined to keep me in their sight 
every minute, doubtless in the hope 
that my peculiar power would fail 
me. 

“So much the better,” I muttered to 
myself. “If I can find Schand and his 
accomplices, I will have led the whole 
Police Department of New York onto 
them!” 

It really looked as though most of 
the department was massed around me 
as I continued my search. Hundreds 
of officers now swarmed about, with 
pistols, sub-machine guns, tear-gas 
bombs and every other kind of wea¬ 
pon. Cruiser cars went ahead in the 
streets, forcing back the curious 
crowds. For the crowds were increas¬ 
ing in size every minute. 

I started walking into each shabby 
apartment building along the way, 
sticking my head through the solid 
door of every suite to inspect it. There 
were some curious effects, as people 
looked up to see my head appear 
through their door. 

One bleary-eyed gentleman in an 
advanced stage of intoxication rose 
from his bed and dived through the 
window at the sight. Fortunately, be¬ 
ing a first-floor tenant, he fell but a 
few feet outside. Many people fainted. 
Children screamed. 

B UT Basil Schand and young 
Krebs and Professor Hogrim 
were not in any of these places. I 


grew tired, and my hopes sank lower. 
And the police still grimly clung to 
me, entering every building with me, 
watching me. 

As I emerged from the sixth or 
seventh building, I felt a queer dizzi¬ 
ness and a sharp little pang in my 
lungs. I had not noticed that my 
breathing had in the last minutes be¬ 
come more and more labored. 

“Good heavens, if my air supply—” 
I started to exclaim to myself. 

My voice was stricken dumb as I 
hastily inspected my air tank. Its air 
supply was almost exhausted! In a 
few more moments, I would stifle for 
lack of oxygen unless I returned to 
my normal state and pumped a fresh 
supply of air into the tank. 

But if I did that, the moment I left 
the contraterrene state the police 
would seize me, and all hope of find¬ 
ing Schand and his fellow-conspira¬ 
tors would be lost! 


CHAPTER XI 
Contraterrene Combat 


M Y predicament was so appalling 
that for a few moments I stood 
rooted upon the sidewalk. My feel¬ 
ings must have been evident in my 
expression, for the bulldog police cap¬ 
tain who had been narrowly watching 
me seemed to grow hopeful that I was 
in trouble. 

He and his men, for the hundredth 
time, attempted to seize me. The ef¬ 
fort was attended with no more suc¬ 
cess than at first. But now I started 
in a rapid run along the street away 
from them. 

“If I can give them the slip long 
enough to return to normal for a few 
minutes, I can pump air into the tank!” 
I thought. 

But as I ran, the police and the 
cruiser cars kept pace with me. They 
had no intention of letting me out of 
their sight again. And running was 
an agonizing effort to me, for the 
trickle of air from my tank was now 
diminishing by the minute. 

I ran through a solid brick build¬ 
ing in the middle of the block in an 
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effort to give them the slip. But they 
had apparently foreseen this maneu¬ 
ver, for the cruiser cars raced around 
into the next street as I emerged into 
it. Again I tried the stratagem, and 
hgain without success. 

I was now breathing in great gasps, 
my starved lungs crying for oxygen. 
The police, sensing a crisis, made re¬ 
peated efforts to grasp me. Then, on 
the point of surrendering to them, I 
glimpsed in the next block the impres¬ 
sive structure of a large bank, and it 
gave me an idea. 

I summoned the last of my strength 
and ran toward the bank. The police 
were close at my heels as I staggered 
into the establishment’s impressive 
marble lobby. Wild excitement broke 
forth among bank officials and clerks 
as the cries of the policemen warned 
them that Doctor Miracle had entered 
their place of business. 

My lungs were a rasping agony, my 
sight was blurring, as I peered around. 
I discovered what I was searching for, 
the massive doors of the bank vault. 
They were closed and locked, for it 
was late afternoon and the establish¬ 
ment had closed its business for the 
day. 

I stumbled forward, through the 
massive steel doors into the spacious 
interior of the big vault. An electric 
light inside it illuminated long 
shelves, stacked with steel chests of 
currency and valuable documents. 
But I paid this stored wealth little 
heed. 

With numb .fingers, I touched the 
projector switch and brought myself 
back to normal. Life-giving air rushed 
into my lungs. I stood for some mo¬ 
ments breathing in great gasps, there 
inside the big vault. 

“That was close!” I panted in relief. 
“But I had better hurry, before they 
get in here—” 

I could guess that the bank officials 
would be frantic at the thought of me 
inside their precious vault. They 
would make all haste to get in at me. 

So I rapidly began pumping air into 
my small aluminum tank, by means 
of the little hand pump that was an 
integral part of it. Each moment I 
expected the police to burst in, but 
they did not. 


It occurred to me that time-lock of 
the great vault must be set. This al¬ 
layed my fear somewhat, but I con¬ 
tinued to pump hastily. The great 
vault contained more than enough air 
for my purposes. When I had the tank 
again full, I switched back into con- 
traterrene state and walked out. 

As I emerged into the lobby, I found 
it jammed with police and bank offi¬ 
cials in the highest state of excite¬ 
ment. They had evidently been mak¬ 
ing frantic efforts to open the vault. 
One rotund, richly dressed old banker 
appeared to be in some sort of con¬ 
vulsion. 

“Get him!” The cry was plain on 
the lips of the bulldog-faced police 
captain, as he led his men in a rush 
toward me. 

They were badly crestfallen when 
they found that I was still insubstan¬ 
tial and uncatchable. No doubt they 
believed that I had stuffed my pockets 
with the bank’s wealth while in the 
vault. 

For they followed me in an even 
greater number, as I went back to the 
street in which I had lost Professor 
Hogrim’s trail. I again took up my 
weird search of the apartments along 
that street. 

1 FEARED that Schand and 
Hogrim and the other spies might 
have heard the alarm I was causing in 
this part of the city, and might have 
again decamped. On the other hand, 
I felt that the spies would not wish 
to venture forth into streets swarming 
with police, so I still hoped. 

The police, as they accompanied me 
in grim escort, were trying one wea¬ 
pon after another on me. They used 
tear gas, which affected me not at all. 
They played fire hoses upon me, the 
water going harmlessly through my 
body. They shot one volley of bullets 
after another through me without ef¬ 
fect. 

I was horribly tired, and my hopes 
were waning as I neared the end of the 
shabby street. Yet I forced myself 
to enter still another apartment struc¬ 
ture, to make still another search of 
its various suites while the police kept 
closely behind me. 

I stuck my head through the panel 
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of a door on the third floor—and was 
electrified. 

“By heaven, I’ve found them!” I 
cried in my excitement. 

Basil Schand, Professor Hogrim, 
the dark-faced young man named 
Krebs and the bulking Otto were all 
in this apartment ! Krebs and the lit¬ 
tle professor were peering worriedly 
from the window at the tumult and 
police in the street below. 

Schand stood near a table on which 
was scattered a litter of scientific in¬ 
struments, tools and materials. And 
the master spy now wore an air tank 
similar to mine, and was slinging 
around his shoulder a camera-like 
projector that was the exact duplicate 
of my own. 

I perceived instantly that Hogrim 
had made his terbium electrodes and 
had completed his imitation of my 
projector. And Schand was getting 
ready to test it. ‘ 

I plunged through the door into 
the room. Schana’s plump figure 
whirled and his thick rimless glasses 
glittered amazedly at me. 

Next moment, the door through 
which I had come crashed inward on 
its hinges. The police! A yell broke 
from Krebs’ lips, and he drew his 
pistol and fired at the officers. A 
policeman’s bullet instantly felled 
Krebs, while Professor Hogrim cow¬ 
ered back terrifiedly. 

"They can’t do this to us!” Otto 
yelled hoarsely, turning pale. 

But Basil Schand was fumbling 
frantically with the switches of the 
projector he had slung around his 
Shoulder. The police, rushing forward 
to grasp him, reached through him. 
Schand had become contraterrene like 
myself, to escape the officers! 

“Now I have got you, you scoun¬ 
drel !” I cried, and rushed forward to¬ 
ward Schand. 

I grabbed for his throat, and it was 
as real and solid in my hands as my 
own body. For now that both of us 
were contraterrene, we were as real 
to one another as if we were both in a 
normal state. 

Schand’s plump figure squirmed in 
my grasp, his chubby face crimson 
with rage. He tore my hands from 
his throat and thrust me back. 


I crouched to charge him again. 
Neither of us paid any attention to 
the excited police in the room, for to 
us they were as unreal as shadows. 

Before I could rush forward again, 
Schand drew a pistol from his pocket 
and fired at me. The bullet seared 
my shoulder like a heated iron. For 
the weapon and its missiles had been 
changed to contraterrene matter in 
Schand’s pocket, and a contraterrene 
bullet could wound a contraterrene 
man! 

The shock and pain of the wound 
staggered me. But before Schand 
could fire again, I was leaping in at 
him. The remaining bullets in the 
weapon went harmlessly over my head 
as I forced up his arm'with a fierce 
thrust. 

Schand wrenched his arm free and 
brought the empty weapon down upon 
my head. My skull rang from the im¬ 
pact, and the plump spy tore himself 
out of my momentarily nerveless 
grasp. At once he ran through the 
excited police, out of the door. 

I shook my head to clear it and 
hastily followed. The stairs of the 
building were jammed with officers, 
but Schand was running down through 
them as though they did not exist. I 
followed him in similar fashion. 

When I emerged into the street, I 
spotted Schand hastening westward. 
Fiercely I took up the pursuit. Police 
and cruiser cars raced wildly after us. 
Yet the spy and I, in our contrater¬ 
rene state, were for all practical pur¬ 
poses the only two men in New York. 

S CHAND’S plumpness put him at 
a disadvantage in running. I be¬ 
gan to overhaul him. With a final 
sprint, I caught up with him at the 
corner of two busy streets. I seized 
him. 

His fists beat upon my face as I 
grasped his fat throat. In mortal com¬ 
bat, we swayed to and fro, through 
parked automobiles, through the mas¬ 
sive walls of buildings, through even 
the frantic police and appalled pedes¬ 
trians who crowded around us. We 
must have made a nightmare spectacle 
to the eye, in our deadly struggle. 

“You fool!” choked Schand, as I 
held his throat in a throttling grip. 
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“You can’t—” 

His fists ceased at that moment to 
beat upon my face, and his thumbs 
jabbed toward my eyes. The agony 
of the pressure made me loosen my 
hold despite myself and reel back. 

But as I was thus forced back, my 
clutching .hands caught the feeder 
pipe of his air tank and tore it away. 
Schand, reeling staggeringly back 
toward the wall of the nearest build¬ 
ing, turned suddenly purple in the 
face as the flow of air from his tank 
no longer reached his nostrils. 

Suffocating as he swayed back, his 
fingers fumbled frantically at the 
switch of his projector to restore him¬ 
self to a normal state and thus secure 
air. And even as his fingers found 
the switch, he was reeling back into 
the solid stone wall of the building. 

“Look out—don’t do it!” I yelled 
to him involuntarily. 

It was too late. Basil Schand’s 
body was half inside the stone wall 
as he turned the switch to bring him¬ 
self back to normal. 

Next moment came a terrific explo¬ 
sion that knocked me backward with 
tremendous force, at the very instant 
that I was switching out of contra- 
terrene myself. I knew nothing more. 


CHAPTER XII 
Atom and Eve 


■WJKTHEN I.opened my eyes, I saw 
ww above me a white plastered ceil¬ 
ing. Dazedly I raised my head a trifle 
and found that I was reclining in a 
high, narrow bed in a sunlit, hygienic 
room that I recognized as having the 
general characteristics of a hospital 
chamber. 

The movement of my head made me 
aware that I was sore in every muscle. 
I discovered that various bruises on 
my body were bandaged. Then I 
turned my head and perceived that 
the white-haired, bulldog-faced cap¬ 
tain of police was looking down at me. 

“I’m Captain Roberts,” he intro¬ 
duced himself. “And everything’s all 
right now, and you’re not badly hurt, 
Dr. Withers.” 


“Ah, so you finally are aware of 
my identity,” I mumbled. 

He nodded heartily. 

“Yes, indeed. Your mother and 
Miss Herrick identified you beyond 
all question. They’re out in the re¬ 
ception room now.” 

I winced in dread. I could well 
imagine what my mother and Cornelia 
would have to say to me about my out¬ 
rageous behavior. 

“Am I under arrest?” I asked doubt¬ 
fully. 

“Not a bit of it.” Captain Roberts 
laughed genially. “We know now 
that your story of foreign spies steal¬ 
ing your invention was the truth. For 
the man we shot and that little pro¬ 
fessor confessed the whole truth. Of 
course the head of the group, Basil 
Schand, was killed in that explosion.” 

He gazed at me with intense curi¬ 
osity. 

“What caused that explosion, Doc¬ 
tor? It blew Schand’s body out of 
existence and made a tremendous hole 
in the stone wall of that building.” 

I shuddered as I remembered. 

“It was because Schand returned 
from contraterrene state to normal 
state inside the stone wall,” I ex¬ 
plained. “Two masses of solid mat¬ 
ter cannot occupy the same space at 
the same time!” 

“But every time you returned to 
normal, there was air in the space in 
which you reappeared,” the captain 
objected. 

“I know, but air is a tenuous gas,” 
I told him. “Reappearing in the air, 
my materializing solid body simply 
displaced the elastic air. But Schand’s 
body, rematerializing inside the solid 
wall, couldn’t displace the stone wall 
so easily. There was an explosion of 
jammed atoms that destroyed him.” 

And then I remembered. 

“My projector—” I said anxiously. 

“Right beside you. Doctor,” Captain 
Roberts reassured me, pointing to 
where it lay on a table. “And please 
never let any criminal get hold of it!” 

“The War Department down at 
Washington is going to get it. Cap¬ 
tain,” I assured him. “I’m through 
forever experimenting with contra¬ 
terrene matter.” 

I looked anxiously around the 
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room. “Where’s Penny? You released 
her, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, sure, we turned the girl loose,” 
he replied. “I suppose she went 
home.” 

I began to feel acutely disap¬ 
pointed. “I would have thought she 
might be here,” I said crossly. 

At that moment the door opened, 
and my mother and Cornelia entered. 
At sight of them, Captain Roberts 
hastily departed, promising to see me 
later about transporting the projector 
safely to Washington. 

“Percival, I was so overjoyed to 
learn you were not seriously hurt,” 
mother told me anxiously. “How 
could you have got mixed up in such 
a terrible affair? No Withers ever 
did anything like this before!” 

“I’m sorry. Mother,” I mumbled. 
“It all began as a mere experiment.” 

“Really, Percival, you must have 
been out of your mind,” said Cornelia 
severely. “To appear in a cheap night 
club, and be chased by the police, and 
get entangled with spies—it will ruin 
your social standing in Plymouth. I 
am, in fact, considering breaking off 
our engagement.” 

I did not pay her much attention, 
for I was anxious to ask a question. 

“Hasn’t Penny been here?” I in¬ 
quired earnestly. 

“Penny? You mean that impossible 
young person you were associated 
with in the night club?” Cornelia 
said distastefully. “Yes, she had the 
effrontery to come here after her re¬ 
lease from prison to see you.” 

“Where is she? Is she outside?” 
I asked eagerly. 

ORNELIA’S nose tilted. 

“You may be sure she is not,” 
she declared. “Her attitude toward 
me was very offensive. When I 
pointed out to her that her associa¬ 
tion with you might easily blight your 
scholastic standing, and offered her a 
generous sum to deny all information 
to the newspapers about this disgrace¬ 
ful episode, she became quite insult¬ 
ing and departed.” 

“You said that to her?” I cried. 

I thought of Penny Lewis—flippant, 
wisecracking, gallant Penny being so 
confronted—and a hot rage rose in me. 


“You had no business talking like 
that to her!” 

Cornelia’s brows drew together. 

“Really, Percival, I think I will 
break our engagement. You sound as 
though you were in love with that 
awful girl.” 

“I am in love with her and she’s not 
awful, she’s wonderful!” I shouted. 
“And—” 

I stopped suddenly. Stunned, I re¬ 
peated my own words. 

“Why, I do love her. It’s true!” 

I started to scramble out of bed. 
My mother caught my arm. 

“Percival, you’re not going to see 
that girl. You must remember that 
you are a Withers!” 

“Mother,” I suggested gently, 
“would you like to see me become a 
bootlegger?” 

“Oh, no, Percival!” she exclaimed in 
horror. “How can you—” 

“Or a bareback rider in the circus? 
Or a newsboy? Or a hobo?” I con¬ 
tinued relentlessly. 

“Percival,” she wailed, “what are 
you talking about?” 

“Because,” I continued softly, “the 
very next time you try to order my 
personal life for me, I shall become 
one of those things. Do you under¬ 
stand?” 

My mother surrendered. 

“Yes, I understand. Perhaps this 
girl is really a nice person, after all—” 

But I was already out of the room, 
snatching up the contraterrene pro¬ 
jector and taking it with me for safe¬ 
keeping. 

When I reached Mrs. Martinsen’s 
lodging house, I raced up the stairs 
and knocked excitedly on Penny’s 
door. It was locked. 

“Penny, let me in!” 

There was a small silence, and then 
her voice came through the door. 

“I can’t see you now. Doc. I’m 
packing.” 

I was appalled at this reception. 

“Packing? But Penny, you can’t 
go away! I’ve got to talk to you.” 

“Sorry, Doc,” came her light reply. 
“Maybe some other time. You’re all 
out of your jam now, so everything’s 
all right.” 

I was not to be turned away so 
easily. In a moment I had used the 
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projector to make myself contra- 
terrene once more. I stepped through 
the door, switched back to normal— 
and then stared. 

Penny was not packing. She lay on 
her bed face down, her yellow mop of 
hair bright in the sunlight. And 
when she rose startledly at my step, 
I saw that her blue eyes were bright 
with tears. 

“Penny, you’ve been crying! Cor¬ 
nelia had no business saying such 
things to you! If I’d known—” 

“Do you think that fiancee of yours 
is responsible for this?” Penny de¬ 
manded belligerently. "You’re crazy. 
I’m just nervous from all that hap¬ 
pened, that’s all. And I wish you’d 
go away.” 

“I won’t go away!” I declared 
angrily. “Confound it, I came here 
to tell you I love you, and I’m going 
to do it!” 

Penny stared at me wonderingly. 

“Why, Doc, you practically swore!” 

I was somewhat amazed myself at 
my use of near-profanity. 


"Well, you drove me to it,” I ac¬ 
cused her. “Are you going to marry 
me and go back up to Plymouth with 
me—or must I proceed to even more 
emphatic measures?” 

Penny’s face softened but she shook 
her head. 

“It wouldn’t work, Doc. I’d be out 
of place in a college town, and I don’t 
know anything about science, and—” 

I saw that more emphatic measures 
were definitely called for, and I pro¬ 
ceeded to apply them. I applied them 
with such assiduity that it was some 
moments before Penny could get her 
breath. 

“All right, Doc, you don’t need to 
go caveman,” she protested. “But 
there’s one thing you’ve got to 
promise me.” 

“What is that?” I asked eagerly. 

She pointed at the contraterrene 
projector. 

“You’ve got to promise to get rid 
of that thing and not make any more. 
I want a husband I can lay my hands 
on!” 


Next Issue’s Novel: THE ETHER RBBOTS, fay Frank Belknap Long 
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THAT VITAMIN'S HERE AGAIN 

F ROM a casual glance at the vita¬ 
min ads today a homespun phi¬ 
losopher is apt to wonder how 
the human race managed to survive 
long enough for science to dig up 
this energetic little fellow and give 
us a vitamin complex. But while you 
are taking your daily dose or drink¬ 
ing your orange juice with greater 
diligence, be advised that science 
hasn’t stopped with dosing mankind. 

Dr. W. E. Lammerts of the Univer¬ 
sity of California faculty has grown 
peaches from pits in two years by the 
use of vitamin 

He abstracted the kernels from the 
pits, soaked them in a solution of 
sugar, agar and the vitamin complex 
until they sprouted, then gave them 
nursery care until the seedlings were 
nine months old, at which time they 
were ready for planting in the or¬ 
chard. And by their second birthday 
the young trees bore fruit. 

After five years of experimenta¬ 
tion, Dr. Lammerts attributes his re¬ 
markable success to vitamin B,—not 
to California climate. 


READY FOR A BIG SMOKE? 

A GENUINE tobacco plant which 
grows to the size of a tree has 
been discovered on the Juan Fernan¬ 
dez Islands off the coast of Chile. 
Seeds of this plant planted last year 
in the Berkeley botanical gardens are 
already more than six feet high. 

With tobacco the size of logs, it 
would take a northwoodsman like the 
mythical Paul Bunyan to “roll your 
own.” 


HOW'S YOUR SUGAR, HONEY? 

W HAT with using sugar to make 
alcohol and explosives, comes 
now a process to make blackstrap mo¬ 
lasses into an automobile fuel with a 


high octane rating. The present cost 
of manufacture is about fifteen cents 
per gallon, but it’s a success. 

All we need now is someone to 
make rubber out of maple_syrup, and 



we’ll have the Axis licked in the 
sweetest sort of way. 

Incidentally, William A. Sharpe, 
American chemist, is developing a 
high-protein rubber from the common 
milkweed. It is claimed that exten¬ 
sive planting of this nine-month crop 
could make us independent of foreign 
rubber sources in two years. 


SHOCK 'EM DEAD 

E LSEWHERE in this present 
issue of THRILLING WON¬ 
DER STORIES you will run across 
a story which features the use of a 
.22-caliber magnum rifle. It is no ex¬ 
aggeration. At his ranch near To- 
panga Canyon out of Los Angeles, 
Mr. Ralph Waldo Miller will build 
you a Miller Magnum .22-caliber rifle 
for about $500 that will drive a small 
slug through a sheet of armor plate 
where a standard regulation rifle of 
larger caliber—even the new Garand 
rifle—will only dent the plate. 

The secret is in the 70 grains of 
powder in the special-shaped magnum 
cartridge as compared to the less than 
3-grain charge in the average .22 shell. 
This imparts a muzzle velocity to the 
tiny bullet of more than a mile per 
second, twice that of the heavier army 
bullet. 

Practically no allowance need be 
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made for windage or trajectory, the 
bullet having a drop of only four 
inches per 400 yards as compared to 
the usual drop of four feet in the 
same distance. Only a scratch or a 
crease from a magnum bullet is nec¬ 
essary to insure death as it kills in¬ 
stantly by hydrostatic shock. Just a 
whiff from one of these bullets would 
knock the socks off a Jap. 

ARE YOU ON A MILK DIET? 

B ESIDES being the most nearly 
perfect food in the world for 
mah, and yielding casein for myriad 
uses including that of making good 



paper, milk now yields clothing for 
mankind. Aralac, a new textile fiber, 
is processed from cow’s milk, and al¬ 
ready felt hats, slacks, dresses and 
other apparel are being manufactured 
from it. 

J. Wellington Wimpy knew where¬ 
of he spoke when he said, “The cow 
is a noble animal.” 


WON'T YOU WALK INTO MY 
PARLOR . ..? 

T HE Black Widow spider at last 
comes into her own. At her home 
in Yucaipa, .California, Mrs. Nan 
Sanger has a spider farm where she 
harvests spider silk for national de¬ 
fense. 

The silk is strong and tough and is 
used for cross hairs in the aiming de¬ 
vices of telescopic rifle sights, bomb 
sights, and surveying instruments. 
Each healthy spider contributes 500 
feet of silk in five “silkings” before 
being honorably discharged from 
service. 


NATURE'S JENNY HALIVER 

E VER since that distant and dim 
prehistoric day from whence 
came the legend of ogres—who were 
probably the ugly flesh-eating Nean¬ 


derthal men—the human race has 
treasured myths, like the unicorn, the 
great sea serpent, the fire-eating 
dragon and such. 

When freaks or oddities were not 
forthcoming in sufficient or startling 
quantity, man has proceeded to na¬ 
ture-fake in the manufacture of 
frauds such as the Cardiff Giant, the 
Japanese mermaid, etc. These fraud¬ 
ulent manufactures are known as 
“Jenny Halivers.” The origin of this 
term is rather obscure. 

But the most imaginative biological 
forger never thought up a more in¬ 
congruous creature than the little 
hippocampus, or sea-horse. This 
weird marine creature has its skeleton 
on the outside like an insect, a head 
like that of a horse, the gills of a true 
fish but on the outside like a frill, a 
prehensile tail like that of a monkey 
—by which it grips the stems of sea¬ 
weed, and a pouch on the under-side 
for carrying its young after the man¬ 
ner of the kangaroo. To make things 
more confusing, the male does the 
carrying of the papoose. And hippo¬ 
campus swims in an upright position 
like a one-legged man stumping along. 

Even Mother Nature must stand 
perplexed at this bizarre specimen 
she has assembled. All he needs is 
a torpedo and to be turned loose in 
search of Nazi pig-boats. 


QUICK ELECTION RETURNS 

r HE first presidential election re¬ 
turns ever to be broadcast by 



radio were sent out from KDKA, at 
Pittsburgh, on the Harding-Cox cam¬ 
paign of 1920. 

The politically minded inhabitants 
of the planetary system, if any, of the 
nearest fixed star—Alpha Centauri— 
could have tuned in on the news some¬ 
time in 1926. They are just now get¬ 
ting the results of the 1936 Roosevelt- 
Landon election, providing they’re 
listening. 
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What we need is a spatial Pony 
Express to beat the old pioneer rate 
of travel of 186,000 miles per second. 

IT'S A PLANT 

F YOU were asked to name the 
most universally used and useful 
plant that grows, what would you 
say? Cotton? Rice? Sugar cane? 
Corn? Coconut palm? Trees? Which¬ 
ever you chose, according to Dr. Wil¬ 
lard M. Porterfield, Jr., you would 
be wrong. 

The correct answer is—bamboo. 
Not only has bamboo figured pre¬ 
dominantly in the history of tropical 
and Asiatic countries, but it has 
spread all over the world in the form 
of food, shelter, implements, weap¬ 
ons, basketry, bridges, conduction 
pipes, paper, ornaments, artwork, and 
thousands of specialized articles. 

The very latest wrinkle in the use 
of bamboo is the bamboo basket de¬ 
vised by the Chinese to protect their 
most important buildings from Japa¬ 
nese bombings. 

A three-story framework of this 
utilitarian plant is constructed atop 
highly important buildings and all 
three floors are loaded with cut bam¬ 
boo. When a bomb hits it is exploded 
before reaching a vital spot, and all 


that results is a shower of bamboo 
splinters. Which ought to land in 
the pants of the Nipponese raiders. 
Bamboo poisoning is not a laughing 
matter in any man’s anatomy. 

TOPSY-TURVY PRODUCTION 

O CAP the climax of our record 
for mass production in the United 
States, the latest bit of Yankee in¬ 
genuity is the trick of building steel- 
bottomed boats faster by building 
them upside down! 

Navy patrol vessels 173 feet long 
are now being turned out at the rate 
of one ship per week instead of one 
ship every six weeks by the employ¬ 
ment of this method. The secret is 
that the ship’s plates can be welded 
on so much quicker and easier in this 
upside down position, aftgr which the 
ship is righted in its cradle for deck 
structure and then slid down the ways 
five weeks ahead of the old schedule. 

Thus, we are speeding up produc¬ 
tion to where we can turn ships out 
faster than the Axis can sink them. 
But that isn’t the point. Admiral 
Nimitz, in collaboration with all 
available branches of U.S. and Allied 
forces, is working on the problem of 
turning the Jap and Nazi vessels up¬ 
side down. 
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JESSIFER RIDES AGAIN 

By NELSON S. BOND 

The System's Most Unpredictable Robot Pins Back the 
Ears of Blaze Hogden, Crue/est Space Pirate in the Void! 


CHAPTER I 
Pilot Jessifer 

J ESSIFER got us into the mess, 
but it was Cap Hawkins’ fault 
in the first place. As skipper 
of the Andromeda, he should have 
kept a closer check on the bridge. 
But what with the monotony of our 
long journey and the way the space¬ 
ships are equipped nowadays—with 
grav shunts and meteor deflectors and 
all that stuff—I guess Cap figured it 
was safe to unlax a trifle. 

Anyhow, along about 8.03, Solar 


Constant Time, he came wobbling up 
to my turret and plumped himself 
into the only comfortable chair. 

“Well, Sparks,” he said, “do you 
still figure you can punch holes in the 
good old Ruy-Lopez opening?” 

“That,” I told him, “depends on 
who’s pushing the white pieces. If 
it was Gilchrist, now, or maybe the 
ghost of Capablanca—” 

The old man snorted. 

“Get out the chessboard and shoo 
the moths outa your wallet, Bert Don¬ 
ovan! I’m gonna teach you a lesson. 
Two credits a game?” 

“Make it easy on yourself,” I 
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grinned, starting the usual routine. 

The skipper’s one of the grandest 
guys who ever navigated ether, but 
he’s not half the chess player he 
thinks he is. I had made my nightly 
contact call to Pallas and was now 
technically off duty. 

So I cut the switches, got out the 
set and pulled up a chair. The old 
man appropriated white, as usual, 
lined up his warriors with grim de¬ 
termination, studied them briefly, 
then pushed one forward. 

“Pawn,” he announced, “to KR- 
four.” 

I stared at him. 

“Maybe I ain’t hearing so good? 
What was that opening you wanted 
me to defend against?” 

“The Ruy-Lopez,” stated Hawkins 
with simple dignity. “An ancient and 
classical gambit which ought to be 
instantly recognized by any student 
of the game.” 

“That’s what I thought,” I said. 
“Only maybe I’ve been reading the 
wrong literature, ’cause in every book 
I’ve ever seen, White opens the pawn 
to King’s four.” 

“Stop quibbling,” snarled the old 
man testily, “and play chess! Trou¬ 
ble with you is, Sparks, you ain’t got 
no imagination. This is a little varia¬ 
tion I invented myself. Go ahead. 
Your move.” 

So you know how chess is. We 
hunched over the board like a pair of 
stiffs on a slab and began concentrat¬ 
ing. And every once in a while, one 
or the other of us would get around 
to pushing a* piece. But mostly we 
just studied the pieces and tried to 
look intelligent. 

But pretty soon the fascination of 
the game did grip us, and we forgot 
who and what and where we were, 
and what time it was, and in fact 
everything but the maneuvers of our 
little black-and-white armies. 

I was only dimly aware that after 
a while, someone else entered the tur¬ 
ret quietly and sat down to watch. 
Later on, when the skipper was try¬ 
ing to think his way out of a corner 
I’d jammed him in, I glanced up and 
noticed that our audience now num¬ 
bered two, the newcomer being Bud 
Wilson, second mate of our space¬ 


going scow. 

Even then it didn’t dawn on me 
that anything was out of the way. 
Until some time later, when the tur¬ 
ret door swung open for still a third 
time and the voice of First Mate Dick 
Todd sounded off. 

“Look natural, don’t they? Who 
stuffed them?” 

T HE old man, who had a bad case 
of goose pimples anyhow, feeling 
the cold breath of defeat blowing 
down his spinal column, looked up, 
bridling. 

“Quiet, Mr. Todd! And I’ll thank 
you to show more respect when mak¬ 
ing comments on your senior officer— 
Hey, wait a minute!” His eyes 
roamed the room suddenly. “What’s 
going on around here? Who’s on 
duty?” 

Our three guests stared dazedly at 
him, then at each other. 

“Wh-why, I thought Wilson was!” 
Todd said. 

“Ross, aren’t you?” Wilson put in. 
“Why, Martin, I think!” Jerry Ross 
stammered. 

“Martin,” stormed the old man, “is 
in sick bay! Do you mean to tell me 
the Andromeda is hopping the Belt 
without a living soul on the bridge?” 

“It’s not as bad as that, sir,” said 
Todd. “We’re out of the Belt, space- 
bound for the Jovian system. 1-1*11 
go topside right away, sir!” 

And he started for the door. But 
at that moment came an interruption. 
The turret visiplates glowed and the 
intercommunicating audio rasped 
into sound. The sound was the voice 
of Chief Engineer McAndrews, more 
prickly with Scottish burr than a cac¬ 
tus bed. 

“Sparrrks,” he rolled, “is th’ Skip- 
perrr oop therrre?” 

“Wait a minute,” I said, “and I’ll 
ask him!” 

“Nane of your lip, yoong mon,” 
growled the Chief. “Wi’ ye be kind 
enough to osk him what the devil’s 
goin’ on in the control turrret?” 

Cap Hawkins moved to the audio 
plate. 

“What do you mean, Chief?” 

“Ah! Is thot you, Captain? Weel, 
I rrregret to infairm ye, sorrr, that 
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one of your mates has gone stark, 
staring looney! He’s been nigh driv- 
in’ us daft doon here in the engine 
room. ‘Full speed ahead,’ he signals. 
Then, ‘Bank sharp left on the verti¬ 
cals.’ Then ‘cut in the velocity inten- 
sifiers,’ cooms the order. 

“I make a respectful query, as is 
my richt as chief engineer. ‘What 
for, sorrr, please?’ An’ does he on- 
swer like a sensible creature? No, 
sorrr! He says only one thing. He 
says, ‘Pwee,’ Captain! ‘Pweee,’ he 
says. ‘Pweee! Whorroooh!’ ” 

My heart sank. Jessifer! And the 
others understood too. 

“Sacred stars!” Todd gasped. 

“That fool robot!” Cap Hawkins 
roared. “He’s grabbed the controls 
again! Come on, everybody, quick!” 

And like five quanta whisking 
through space, the gang of us busted 
from the turret and hightailed it 
through the ship, up the ramp to the 
bridge. 

***** 

Maybe you know about Jessifer? 
He was left as a legacy to Cap Haw¬ 
kins by the skipper’s wealthy, scien¬ 
tifically minded Uncle Lester when 
that old gentleman lifted gravs to the 
pearly gates. Jessifer had been a 
shocking disappointment to the skip¬ 
per at first sight—and first sound. He 
wasn’t even a new robot. 

He was an old and rather rusty 2189 
model. An early, experimental an- 
roid type with two arms, frontal vis¬ 
ual apparatus, and manual control 
buttons. He was so out of date that 
he had knee-action stride instead of 
rollers, and his manufacturers hadn’t 
even equipped his footsoles with rub- 
beroid plates. 

B UT that wasn’t the worst of it. 

Jessifer’s creator had packed the 
animated tin can with an audio-dia¬ 
phragm, into which had been tucked 
more old saws than you could find in 
a carpenter’s tool box. Jessifer was 
a sort of metallic Poor Richard. 
Every time he opened his yap, he gave 
with the moral mottoes. 

“Be good and you’ll be happy.” 
“Honesty is the best policy.” “Birds 
of a feather flock together.” “The 
rolling stone gathers no moss.” 


“Many a mickle makes a muckle.” 

These were but a few of the thou¬ 
sand-odd assorted adages Jessifer 
could—and did—haul out of his ver¬ 
bal grab bag. 

So Cap Hawkins’ first inclination 
had been to melt his robot bequest 
down into a wheelbarrow load of 
charm bracelets. Fortunately he had 
yielded not to temptation. And we 
were all sharing the profits now of 
Uncle Lester’s strange legacy. 

For it had turned out that Jessifer 
was more than a gabby robot. There 
was encased within his cranium a 
hand-forged box, which made of him 
an automatic radium detector. 

By seizing the controls of the An¬ 
dromeda forcibly a few. months ago, 
guiding the ship to a tiny asteroid 
which was nothing more or less than 
a mountain of pure pitchblende, and 
snaggling said chunk of wealth on our 
tractor beam, Jessifer had made each 
and every one of us financially stable. 

The proceeds had enabled Cap 
Hawkins to buy the Andromeda from 
the Corporation and set us up in busi¬ 
ness as a crew of congenial and inde¬ 
pendent prospectors. 

Now Jessifer was at it again. And 
while we had no objection to his lead¬ 
ing us to still another gold mine in 
the void, we weren’t overly enthusi- 
actic about the time he had chosen to 
do it. Or the method he had em¬ 
ployed. 

There’s something eerie and a little 
bit terrifying about scudding through 
space, with nothing more intelligent 
than an assortment of coiled wires, 
tubes, and gadgets pushing the keys 
of the control board. 

So we headed for the bridge. And 
—just as we had feared—there sat 
Jessifer in the pilot’s bucket seat, 
methodically plunging the bank- 
studs, eyes glowing with a pale green 
luminescence, meanwhile emitting 
those happy little “pwees” and 
“pwaas” and “whorooms” which were 
his way of heralding the nearby pres¬ 
ence of radioactive ores. 

“Now, see?” Cap Hawkins roared. 
“This is what comes of everybody de¬ 
serting their posts at once! Todd, 
get him out of here!” 

Dick Todd stared and turned a 
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somewhat grayish shade around the 
corners of the mouth. 

“W-who?” he stammered. “M-me?” 

“Well, somebody!” stormed the 
skipper. “Sparks, you call yourself 
an electrician! What can you do 
about it?” 

“If he had a plug,” I offered wor¬ 
riedly, “I could unplug his motor— 
if he had a motor. Cap, there ain’t 
nothing I can do about it! The but¬ 
ton that turns Jessifer off-and-on is 
amidships on his tummy. 

“But with him sitting in that chair, 
I can’t reach it. And when that ro¬ 
bot’s duty bent—” I shrugged. “But 
what’s all the fuss about, anyhow? 
He’ll quiet down as soon as he finds 
the radium for us. And we’ll be that 
much richer.” 

“We-e-ell—” the skipper said dubi¬ 
ously. 

But he had no time to make a deci¬ 
sion. For Dick Todd, who had sprung 
to the perilens, now whirled to face 
us, eyes bulging. 

“Skipper!” he cried. “The velocity 
intensifier!” 

“Mm-m,” grunted the skipper. 
“McAndrews said it was on.” 

“I know! But it’s been on for two 
hours! We’re nowhere near the as¬ 
teroid belt any more! We’re—we’re 
blasting as fast as we possibly can 
toward—Jupiter!” 

Jupiter! 

M Y LEGS turned to water and 
started trickling into my shoes. 
Man’s dominion over the Solar Sys¬ 
tem is an almost complete thing. He 
has outposts on all the inner planets 
and on almost all the outer ones, in¬ 
cluding far, frigid Pluto. But there 
is one child of the sun upon which 
man has not yet been able to establish 
a colony. 

The monstrous planet Jupiter, 
whose mass is so vast, whose gravita¬ 
tional attraction so powerful that 
even the latest and best-equipped 
spacecraft cannot approach it, with¬ 
out being gripped and dragged head¬ 
long to a swift and terrible death— 
that planet remained unconquered. 

Even as this startling truth struck 
our minds, there came corroboration 
from the space through which we 


hurtled. Something like a shudder 
passed over the ship. For an instant 
my knees sagged beneath me, as extra 
gravs tugged at my frame. 

Then the ship, like a released cata¬ 
pult, seemed to hurl itself forward at 
a speed even greater than that at 
which it had been traveling. And 
young Jerry Ross cried out almost 
hysterically. 

“Dick’s right! Jupiter’s grav drag 
has caught us!” 

Me, I’ll admit I was scared witless. 
But the skipper has not spent thirty- 
odd years in space admiring the con¬ 
stellations. He knows things. And in 
a pinch, his reflexes act faster than 
those of any man I’ve ever met. 

“No!” he thundered. “We feel the 
drag but we’re not caught—yet! We 
can still pull out. But we’ve got to 
do it fast! Sparks—” He whirled 
to me. “You sure you can’t reach 
that button and disconnect Jessifer?” 

“Positive,” I told him. 

“A short circuit, maybe? Water?” 

I shook my head. 

“No can do. Skipper. Jessifer’s as 
waterproof as a canvasback duck.” 

Cap Hawkins’ jaw set grimly. 

“Then there’s only one thing to do. 
We must destroy him.” 

He tugged his flame pistol from his 
belt, raised it. 


CHAPTER II 
Space Warning 


W GROANED. The old man was 
i right. It was a plain case of de¬ 
stroy or be destroyed. But I couldn’t 
help thinking that the bubbling hiss 
of Jessifer’s metal carcass, fusing into 
molten puddles, sang lullaby and 
good night to all our dreams of rank 
and riches. 

We had never learned what made 
Jessifer tick. We couldn’t possibly 
ever build another long-range radium 
detector to take his place. When the 
Cap put him on the hot seat, all our 
fond hopes would be bashed in the 
head. 

Bashed in the head! That was it! 
With a yell, I clawed at the skipper’s 
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arm just as his finger tightened on 
the trigger-press. The unleashed bolt 
from the heat-gun flamed upward, 
missing Jessifer’s rivet-tonsured scalp 
by inches, and spent itself harmlessly 
on a quartzite viewpane. 

“Hold it, Skipper!” I squawked. 

He stared at me wrathfully. 

“What’s the matter with you, 
Sparks? You gone off your gravs? 
Time’s wasting. We got to do some¬ 
thing about this radium-rampaging 
robot and do it fast, or—” 

“But maybe we don’t have to de¬ 
stroy him completely,” I hollered. 
“Cap, inside his skull is a mysterious 
little box which contains his radium 
detection apparatus. If I can just 
fetch him a healthy wallop on that 
spot, disconnect a few wires or some¬ 
thing—” 

As I spoke I had been searching 
frantically for something, anything 
heavy. I found what I wanted now 
—a murderous looking monkey- 
wrench. I closed in on the unsuspect¬ 
ing Jessifer. 

“Todd, get ready to grab the con¬ 
trols !” 

“Pweee!” s q u al 1 e d Jessifer. 
“Bwaaa—bwup—bwaa!” 

I brought the wrench down with 
a resounding crash. Metal clanged. 
My hand tingled with the force of the 
blow. But a neat, triangular dent ap¬ 
peared at the base of Jessifer’s skull, 
and he stiffened like the main attrac¬ 
tion at an autopsy. 

“Pweee!” he wailed once more, and 
then in a thin, dim, querulous tone, 
“Pwuggle! Cheep! Cheep!” 

And his hands fell away from the 
controls. Todd reached over his back, 
started pushing studs frantically. 

“Get him out of there!” he yelled. 
“Get him out of the way so I can sit 
down!” 

I snorted. 

“Me and what other three der¬ 
ricks?” I asked. “I kayoed him for 
you. Now you rassle him out of the 
way!” 

But Jessifer left us no cause for 
argument. For at that moment his 
eyes, which had dulled when I struck 
him, began to glow again dimly. He 
rose. Uncertainly at first, then with 
rapidly growing assurance, he swung 


toward the door of the control turret 
and stalked out. He looked neither 
to the left nor right. His arms were 
outstretched before him like those of 
a somnambulist. 

We heard his metal soles clank 
rhythmically down the ramp into the 
bowels of the ship. As he disap¬ 
peared plaintive little moans followed 
him. 

“Cheep!” he garbled. “Pwuggle— 
cheep!” 

But we had no time now to worry 
about Jessifer’s difficulties. We had 
troubles of our own. Jupiter Was per¬ 
ilously near. And though Todd was 
a good astrogator and the old man 
was at his side to lend him a help¬ 
ing hand, it was touch-and-go for a 
minute whether or not we’d break free 
of the mighty planet’s ever-increas¬ 
ing gravitational drag. 

But the Andromeda has good hypos. 
Todd jammed on full power, threw 
the jets into a left-arc reverse and 
gave her the gun. The old ship 
bucked and quivered. Her plates 
groaned in metal agony for a tense 
moment— 

T HEN once again we were sailing 
smooth and clear through the 
ether. The old man swept grubby 
fingers across a dripping forehead. 

“Nice going, Dick! And you, too, 
Sparks! For once you had a sensible 
brainstorm! But where did Jessifer 
go?” 

He got his answer immediately. 
But not from me. He got it from the 
wall audio, out of which the voice 
of Steward Doug Enderby came wail¬ 
ing like the lament of a heart-sick 
banshee. 

“Captain Hawkins! Captain Haw¬ 
kins!” 

“Yeah?” snarled the old man. 
“What is it, Enderby?” 

“J-Jessifer!” stammered our Better 
Homes and Garments expert. “Jes¬ 
sifer !” 

“Never mind about him. You tidy 
up the bunks and let us take care 
of—” 

“But that’s just it!” moaned 
Enderby. “I can’t, Skipper! He’s 
just ripped the sheets and pillow cases 
from every berth in the ship! He’s 
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raided the supply closets, too, and 
emptied them! He’s building him¬ 
self a nest in the middle of the laun¬ 
dry chute!” 

“Sheets! Pillow cases!” The old 
man looked at me. “Laundry chutes! 
Sparks—” 

“I don’t know nothing about it,” I 
said hastily. 

“Then go learn something about 
it!” ordered the captain. “You 
conked him—now go find out what’s 
the matter with him! Hurry up!” 
And he got that two-weeks-in-the- 
brig-without-pay look in his eyes. 

“Aye, sir!” I said, meekly, and left 
the turret. 

Everything happens to me. 

Well, why prolong the agony? It 
was just as Enderby had said. I lo¬ 
cated Jessifer halfway down the laun¬ 
dry chute, nestling coyly in an eerie 
he had concocted for himself out of 
every available sheet, pillow case, 
tablecloth, napkin and et cetera on 
the Andromeda. 

He was crooning little murmurs of 
placid contentment, and when I tried 
to get near him, he reached out one 
steel-taloned paw and yanked off my 
shirtfront. One of the messboys, 
whom I had drafted to help me, lost 
an apron the same way. 

I was stymied. I got a handbook 
out of my locker, “Maintenance and 
Operation of Android Robots,” pub¬ 
lished by the Wertz-Ligon Human- 
droid Corporation, but I made the mis¬ 
take of getting the book too near Jes¬ 
sifer. 

While I was still leafing through 
the pages he reached out and plucked 
it from my hands. Then he did a 
crazy thing. He yanked the back off 
the book and hugged it to his bosom, 
disdainfully chucking away the 
printed pages. 

That’s when the answer dawned 
on me suddenly. 

“Linen!” I said. 

Doug Enderby looked at me as if he 
were afraid that I, too, might at any 
moment develop a yen for stray wash¬ 
cloths and towels. 

“Come again?” 

“Linen,” I repeated. “When I 
conked him with the monkey-wrench 
I must have jiggled some of his wire 


innards. I changed him from a ra¬ 
dium detector into a linen collector!” 

“Ridiculous!” scoffed the steward. 
“Impossible!” 

“You like to bet a clean hankie I’m 
not right?” I asked him. “No? I 
thought not. O. Q., wise guy, watch 
this!” 

I stripped down to my cotton civ¬ 
vies and walked toward Jessifer. Just 
as I had thought, he didn’t pay me the 
slightest neverminds. He just con¬ 
tinued to caress a soiled bath towel as 
if I weren’t there. I strode right up 
to hitn, pushed the button on his 
tummy—and Mr. Jessifer went bye- 
bye without a murmur. 

A FTER that, I got a couple of the 
strongbacks from the black gang 
to haul him up to my turret. In spite 
of what the old man says, I’m not a 
bad electrician. So I took Jessifer 
apart to see just how much damage 
had been done and what I could do 
to restore him to normal. 

The whole job hinged, of course, on 
the contents of that little hand-forged 
box built in his cranium. It had a 
dent in it like a sailor’s paycheck 
after a crap game. With some diffi¬ 
culty I pried the lid off, and stared 
aghast at the saddest looking accu¬ 
mulation of scrambled coils, tubes 
and wires I ever saw in my life. 

Either that radium detection ap¬ 
paratus had been put together with 
magnificent delicacy or I don’t know 
my own strength, because everything 
was a jumble now. A couple of 
springs popped out when I opened 
the box. The fragments of one broken 
tube tinkled merrily as they bounced 
around, cutting gashes in the tender 
foils of a goldleaf condenser. 

About a yard and a half—or maybe 
it was a mile and a half—of wire came 
slithering out of the container, to 
twine itself around my wrist like 
creeping ivy. 

A tridimensional jigsaw puzzle in 
amps and volts, that’s what it was. 
But the very obscurity of it chal¬ 
lenged me. 

I got to work. I soldered here and 
I spliced there and I replaced a part 
in another place. I twisted and wound 
and rearranged. Some of it was guess- 
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work and some of it was common 
sense. A little of it was logic and a 
lot more was plain, everyday hunch. 

After my first attempt I had three 
pieces left over with no place to go, 
which didn’t look promising. But I 
backed away from Jessifer and turned 
him on experimentally with a long- 
handled forceps, just to see what 
would happen. 

It wasn’t a success. Apparently 
I had mis-hitched more than one set 
of wires, because I had entirely de¬ 
stroyed Jessifer’s lust for life, lib¬ 
erty, locomotion and the pursuit of 
assorted objects. He didn’t stir a step, 
nor did he make any passes. But his 
eyes did light up and he started to 
speak. 

That in itself was the tipoff. Jessi¬ 
fer, as I have told you before, was 
in the habit of quoting adages. Some¬ 
how I’d shuffled his saws, because the 
advice he started emitting was a bit 
on the scrambled side. 

“Ignorance,” he assured me pleas¬ 
antly, “is the best policy. A rolling 
stone makes a soft pillow. A fool and 
his money flock together. The wages 
of sin are soon parted. Birds of a— 
glup\” 

I turned him off hastily, and took 
him apart again. And put him to¬ 
gether again. And tried him out 
again. And—but why go on? It was 
a sad, sad situation. It seemed like 
every time I dissected Jessifer’s acti¬ 
vating cams, I discovered some new 
twist or wrinkle or gadget I hadn’t 
noticed before. 

I tried every wiring scheme in the 
books and I invented a few myself. 
But nothing I did returned the addled 
robot to his former state. Each time I 
completed a new reconstruction job, 
I would press his tummy button, oh! 
so hopefully . . . 

Once he woke up with a yen for 
shoeleather. Another time his heart’s 
desire was to form a collection of 
false teeth. (That was when Chief 
Me Andrews got sore and offered to 
meet me in the boiler room after 
hours.) 

A third time he went on the ramp¬ 
age after permalloy—just plain old- 
fashioned structural permalloy— 
which doesn’t sound bad, until you 


remember that modern spaceships are 
lined inside and out with that extra- 
durable metal. 

Jessifer romped away from me and 
succeeded in happily tearing off about 
eighteen square feet of the inner hull, 
before I managed to subdue him with 
a crowbar. 

Meanwhile Cap Hawkins who had 
long since forgotten that if it had 
not been for my last-minute inspira¬ 
tion, Jessifer would be nothing but a 
puddle of fused metal, was ranting 
and fuming his way into a nice quiet 
apoplectic stroke. 

“Blankety-blank sizzle socko, 
Sparks!” he snarled. “You got to get 
that there robot fixed! Do you realize 
we’re six weeks out in space beyond 
the Belt, and so far we ain’t discov¬ 
ered an unprintable penny’s worth of 
radium? We’re going broke, and the 
food’s getting low, and we’re short on 
fuel!” 

“I’m doing the best I can, Skipper,” 
I said. “But—” 

“Don’t give me ‘buts’; give me re¬ 
sults! You call yourself an electri¬ 
cian—” Then he calmed down and 
tossed me a worried, sidelong glance. 
“I’m sorry, Sparks. I know you’re 
trying, but I’m on edge. You see, loss 
of money ain’t the only thing we got 
to worry about.” 

“No?” 

“No, there’s something else. Re¬ 
member that code message which 
came through from Pallas last night? 
Well, I didn’t tell the rest of the staff 
and crew, but that was a warning to 
be on the lookout for Blaze Hogden. 
The Space Patrol sighted him flying 
in-sun from Saturn a couple of days 
ago. They got an idea maybe he’s 
heading for the Belt.” 


CHAPTER III 
“Dead Men Tell No Tales!” 


Y BROW creased. 

“Hogden, eh?” I said. “The 
privateer?” 

The skipper nodded, glowering. 
“The dirtiest, showoffingest pirate 
who ever pushed space. A murder- 
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ing rat, if there ever was one. He’s 
airlocked a dozen shiploads of men, 
and all with that slinky, slimy, treach¬ 
erous smile of his—” 

“I know.” 

I didn’t want to hear any more 
about the exploits of Blaze Hogden. 
I knew his reputation. I knew, too, 
that the Andromeda was no match for 
the corsair’s ultra-modern space 
cruiser, the White Diamond, which 
could outrun, outmaneuver, and out¬ 
fight almost any ship in space. 

So I got to work again. But fever¬ 
ishly. I was beginning, I thought, 
to understand what made Jessifer 
tick. 

One of the many gadgets within 
that mysterious cranium box of his 
was a variable detectoscope equipped 
with a small vernier. That had been 
smashed when I conked the robot, and 
I had repaired it but hadn’t experi¬ 
mented much in the way of turning 
the needle. 

Now I felt reasonably sure that the 
position of the vernier determined the 
element to which Jessifer was at¬ 
tracted. 

I studied the dial more closely, ob¬ 
serving it under a magnifying glass, 
and whooped aloud with glee when I 
discovered that it was scored off 
into ninety-three separate, tiny little 
marks. 

Now I knew I was at last on the 
right track. Those marks must cor¬ 
respond to the elements on the 
periodic table, beginning with hydro¬ 
gen and Number One and running all 
the way up to" the newly discovered 
Number Ninety-three, ekalastron. 

The stuff we wanted Jessifer to be 
sensitive to was radium: Number 
Eighty-eight. So I carefully pushed 
the needle over to cover the sixth fine 
line from the end. Then I rechecked 
my wiring, put the box back into Jes- 
sifer’s cranium and audioed the skip¬ 
per on the bridge. 

He scowled when he saw my ex¬ 
cited face. 

“Don’t tell me,” he moaned. “Let 
me guess! Jessifer’s loose again! 
Blast your jets, Sparks, for two 
credits I’d—” 

“Set ’em up in the other alley. Skip¬ 
per,” I chortled. “This time I’ve hit 


the jackpot!” 

You could almost see the old man’s 
spirits rise from his eyelets to his eye¬ 
brows. “You mean—” 

“Kee-rect!” I told him. “Come 
watch the fun. The curtain goes up 
as soon as you get here.” 

He was busting into my turret al¬ 
most before the audio plate dulled. 
Behind him were Todd and Wilson. 

“Well, gentlemen, I’ve proved my 
genius again,” I said modestly. “Jes¬ 
sifer is restored to normal. He’s re¬ 
gained his radium-finding proclivi¬ 
ties.” 

“Y—you tested him, Sparks?” Cap 
said breathlessly. 

“I don’t have to test him. I know.” 

“I smell a Liberian in the lumber!” 
Todd sniffed. 

“Okay, wise guy,” I snarled. 
“That wrist-watch of yours has a 
radium-illuminated dial, hasn’t it? 
Well, then, you’ll see. When I turn 
Jessifer on, you’ll be the object of his 
affections! Ready, Cap?” 

And I pressed the button on Jessi¬ 
fer’s tummy. 

A dim light gathered behind the ro¬ 
bot’s eyes. His audio diaphragm 
burped indelicately for a moment. 
And then in a loud, clear voice he pro¬ 
claimed : 

“Empty barrels make the most noise. 
Imitation is the sincerest form of flat¬ 
tery. A boy’s best friend is his 
mother—” 

Cap Hawkins whooped with glee. 

“You’ve done it, Bert! By golly, 
he’s moralizing again! You went and 
done it!” 

“Necessity is the mother—” began 
Jessifer. Then he stopped. The light 
in his eyes brightened. 

“Pweee!” he said. “Pweee — 
bwaaa—” 

“Radium,” I grinned complacently. 
“He smells it. Get set, Dick. Here 
he comes, ready or not.” 

F OR Jessifer had indeed turned to¬ 
ward Todd, and was moving swift¬ 
ly across the floor toward the first 
mate, arms outstretched. 

“Better loosen the straps on that 
wristwatch,” I advised, “or he’ll take 
your arm off with it! He means well, 
but he’s not housebroken.” 
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Todd hastily began to obey me. 
For Jessifer was upon him now, reach¬ 
ing out toward him. But the robot 
never touched the wristwatch. In¬ 
stead, he reached his great metal paw 
into Todd’s vest pocket, drew out a 
common, ordinary old lead pencil, and 
cradled it affectionately to his metal 
bosom! 

“Pweee,” he murmured happily. 
“Bwaa—bwup—bwaaa!” 

Then, as if struck by a sudden 
thought or attracted by some faraway 
scent, he turned toward the door. 

“Pweee!” Jessifer repeated joy¬ 
ously—and galloped out of the room. 

Cap Hawkins stared at me, stricken. 

“I—I thought you said he was fixed, 
Sparks?” 

“But he is!” I yammered wildly. 
“I set the vernier. Th-there can’t be 
any mistake! I don’t understand 
why— Wait a minute! Is there ra¬ 
dium in the hold?” 

“One little chunk,” the skipper 
said. “That rock he found for us in¬ 
side the Eros orbit.” 

“Then that’s what he’s going after,” 
I told him. “The pencil was a mis¬ 
take. But shucks! I guess even a 
robot can pull a boner once in awhile!” 

“But the radium’s in a lead-cased 
room,” Cap emphasized. 

“Then maybe he’s even more sen¬ 
sitive than he was before,” I said. “I 
tell you I fixed him, Skipper.” 

Then the wall audio flashed on, and 
the startled face of Slops stared down 
at us. “Skipper!” he bawled. 

“Yeah?” 

“That robot, Jessifer—” 

“Well, what about him?” Cap 
Hawkins bridled suspiciously. “Hah! 
So you’ve been stealing radium!” 

“Radium, your Aunt Nelly!” bawled 
the cook. “That fool tin can on legs 
done busted into my galley and picked 
up my coal scuttle and ran off with it! 
How the devil do you expect me to 
cook without no fuel?” 

Cap snapped off the audio dispir¬ 
itedly and turned to me. 

“Well?” he challenged. 

I shook my head and tried to look 
happy, which I was not. 

“Well, it’s like I’ve always told you, 
Cap—” 

“What do you mean—like you al¬ 


ways told me? You’ve failed again, 
Sparks!” 

“We shouldn’t have a coal range in 
the galley,” I backtracked hurriedly. 
“You know the old saying—there’s no 
fuel like an oil fuel!” 

What the skipper would have said 
then I don’t know—and I don’t much 
want to know. I suspect it wouldn’t 
have been anything out of a Sunday 
School lesson. But at that moment 
came a violent interruption. 

A high, whining percussion shud¬ 
dered through the ship. Emergency 
klaxons clamored, and I lurched head¬ 
long across the turret with my mates, 
as whoever was on the bridge sud¬ 
denly cut the Andromeda’s velocity. 

There came that giddy, weightless 
feeling of free-wheeling in space until 
the ship’s automatic gravs took hold. 
Then the voice of Jerry Ross, third 
mate, grated shrilly in our ears. 

“Cap Hawkins!” 

“Now what?” roared the skipper. 
“Don’t tell me that robot’s done some¬ 
thing else!” 

“It—it’s not the robot,” quavered 
Ross. “It’s a strange ship! She fired 
a Haemholtz blast across our bow and 
ordered us to lay to. I’ve cut velocity. 
Skipper—” 

Hawkins’ face blanched. 

“Strange ship? What’s her name?” 

But I think I knew even before 
Jerry answered. 

“The—the White Diamond, sir!” 

Blitzkrieg! 

I HAD heard tales of the speed and 
efficiency of Blaze Hogden’s pi¬ 
rate crew. But such space legends, 
told over a glass of fiery tekil in an 
Outland joy-joint, are one with the 
tales you hear of the exploits of rov¬ 
ing pioneers and the derring-do of 
Space Patrol Lensmen. As such they 
are to be discounted. 

But there was no exaggeration in 
the stories I had heard about Blaze 
Hogden. I have said before that Cap 
Hawkins was a man space-trained to 
react swiftly in an emergency. But 
before he could frame a suitable re¬ 
ply, before he could even devise a 
plan of campaign, even before he had 
moved a step from my radio turret, 
there came the gripping crush of a 
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tractor-beam clamping on to the 
Andromeda. 

The pound of mailed bulger fists 
echoed harshly on the airlock gates, 
then the asthmatic wheeze of that 
unit as we were boarded in midspace 
by strangers. Hogden and his men 
were in the ship. There was nothing 
to do but go meet them. And go meet 
them we did. Cap Hawkins led the 
way. 

We found the boarding party, about 
twenty strong, standing in the lee- 
side runway. They had already 
thrown back their bulger helmets to 
breathe the natural air of the Andro¬ 
meda. A harder-bitten crew I hope 
it may never be my lot to cast my 
gams upon. 

The ragtag and bobtail of Earth’s 
outlaw society, interspersed with a 
few sneaky chrysanthemums from 
Mars, Venusian giants and Uranian 
greenies, all armed to the incisors and 
looking very much as if they wished 
somebody would knock the chip off 
their collective shoulder—that was 
Blaze Hogden’s gang. 

Their leader, who was now non¬ 
chalantly slipping out of his bulky 
spacesuit, turned to face us. 

“Ah! The captain himself comes 
to greet us! And two of his mates. 
You are extremely courteous, gentle¬ 
men. I presume”—he smiled mean¬ 
ingfully—“you are sufficiently intel¬ 
ligent to refrain from creating an— 
er—incident?” 

“You’re Blaze Hogden,” Cap Haw¬ 
kins said stonily. 

There was no need for the pirate 
to answer. He had finished doffing 
his bulger now, and I gasped as I saw 
the emblazonment of that affectation 
which had given him his nickname. 

From head to foot—literally from 
head to foot—the man fairly gleamed 
with those gems which were his par¬ 
ticular love. The buckles of his san¬ 
dals were made of diamonds. So were 
his gaiters and an ornate belt. There 
were diamonds on his fingers. A curi¬ 
ously wrought and intricate breast¬ 
pin blazed with the hues of a thou¬ 
sand rainbows. 

Even his ears, Gypsy-like, had been 
pierced, and in the lobe of each he 
wore a tremendous jewel worth the 


price of a king’s ransom. 

Thus Blaze Hogden, connoisseur 
and criminal, pirate and precieux, em¬ 
blazoned himself even when follow¬ 
ing his outlaw pursuits. 

Now he smiled suavely. 

“I am indeed Blaze Hogden,” the 
pirate told Cap Hawkins. “But I fear 
the advantage is yours, Captain. I 
have not the pleasure of your ac¬ 
quaintance. This,” he stared about 
him appraisingly, “is a Corporation 
freighter, I presume?” 

“It is,” said the skipper bluntly, 
“not. This is my own ship, Hogden. 
Our own ship, I should say. The 
members of command and crew own 
it jointly and conduct it as a coopera¬ 
tive enterprise.” 

Hogden nodded, his ear-studs quiv¬ 
ering lances of flame. 

“But how convenient! One admires 
your social economy. Captain! 
Still—” His eyebrows lifted archly. 
“Still, speaking of economy, I pre¬ 
sume you carry cargo? Now if I may 
be permitted to examine the mani¬ 
fest—” 

“There is no cargo,” said the old 
man stiffly, “and no manifest. It’s too 
bad, Hogden, but your attack on this 
ship has been a pure waste of time. 
We carry nothing of commercial 
value.” 

P to this moment, it had seemed 
to me that perhaps Blaze Hogden 
wasn’t such a bad outlaw after all. 
There are some pretty decent ones, 
you know. Like Lark O’Day, for in¬ 
stance, a sort of Twenty-third Cen¬ 
tury Dick Turpin, who apparently 
roves the spaceways simply because 
he gets a kick out of it. 

O’Day once quixotically waylaid 
the Corporation’s largest and most 
magnificent spaceliner for the single 
purpose of stealing one kiss from the 
gorgeous, newly crowned Miss Uni¬ 
verse. 

But now I saw that Blaze Hogden 
was no O’Day, no Turpin, no Robin 
Hood. He was an animal. Veneered 
with superficial culture, encrusted 
with precious gems, perhaps. But 
vicious at the core. 

His eyes darkened at the skippers’ 
words, glittering as coldly as the gems 
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that bestudded him. His hands made 
restless motions at his side. 

“In that case, Captain,” he said 
ominously, “one may be forced to ex¬ 
act tribute in less—ah—pleasant ways. 
Quertzl, Mulgrave! Take two parties 
and search the ship! This man is ly¬ 
ing!” 

His voice snapped like the crack 
of a bow whip. His two lieutenants 
saluted smartly and led their parties 
down the ramp. Hogden turned to the 
old man. 

“We will await them, sir, on your 
bridge. I wish to see your log.” 

And he herded us before him to the 
control turret. 

Of course he found nothing. There 
was nothing for him to find in the log 
but Cap Hawkins’ record of that one 
small chunk of pitchblende we had 
picked up a few weeks ago. And this 
was reported to him by his lieuten¬ 
ants, when they returned from their 
inspection trip of the holds a few 
minutes later. 

The spindling Martian, Quertzl, 
simpered his report. 

“Nossing below, ssir, but one small 
fragment of radioactive ore, worth 
maybe one ssoussand credits. We have 
transsferred it to the White Diamond, 
ssir. We found nossing elsse.” 

“You see, Hogden?” the old man 
said levelly. “Now, sir, with your per¬ 
mission we will continue on our way.” 

It was a good try. I’ll give the 
skipper credit for that. But he must 
have known even as he said it that it 
was no dice. For Hogden was furious 
at his aide’s report. His mouth was 
a thin white gash, and his eyes tiny 
pinpoints of malevolence. Even so, 
he maintained a pretense of suave 
good-will, and there was a note of 
false regret in his next pronounce¬ 
ment. 

“I’m sorry, Captain. I am most truly 
sorry. But you are a man of the world. 
Certainly you must understand that 
what you ask is impossible? Blaze 
Hogden has escaped the—shall we 
say ‘long arm of the law’—up to now, 
simply because he has seen to it that 
he does not leave behind witnesses to 
testify against him. One regrets, of 
course.” 

He shrugged and let his words 


dwindle off into silence. But if took 
no college education to see what he 
meant. He had stated, in his typically 
stilted and elaborate language, the 
credo of his predecessors, those bold 
buccaneers who pirated the Spanish 
Main: 

“Dead men tell no tales.” 


CHAPTER IV 
Robot on the Rampage 


^KJKTELL—there it was. They say 
ww that when a man is hovering 
on the brink of the dark and nasty, 
his whole life unreels before him like 
a strip of microfilm. If rny experience 
counts for anything, that’s the old 
malarkey. 

I didn’t have any visions of the in¬ 
fant Bert Donovan prattling at his 
pappy’s knee, nor of a pimply-faced 
me pursuing the gals and gallons in 
my good old college days. 

All I could think of in this moment 
was how different things could have 
been if they hadn’t been like they 
were! And if that doesn’t make sense, 
neither did my thoughts. 

But there flashed through my mind, 
with wistful regret, a recollection of 
the brief, happy months we of the An¬ 
dromeda had known together since 
Jessifer had become robot first mate 
on our scow. 

Just three months ago, Uncle Les¬ 
ter’s legacy had enriched us, made us 
owners of our own ship, sent us forth 
into the void hopeful of fame and 
fortune. And now here we were, one 
tremulous breath short of being 
chucked through the airlocks sans 
bulgers, to become frozen clots of 
carcass in the nothingness that yawns 
between the worlds. 

Jessifer, upon whom we had pinned 
our hopes and dreams, was a smashed, 
motionless, useless lump of metal who 
spent his odd moments tracking down 
old lead pencils and scuttles full of— 

I think I gasped. It came so sud¬ 
denly that I know I started. I’m sure 
a cry of understanding must have 
leaped to my lips, because Blaze 
Hogden whirled on me, alert. 
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“Careful, my friend!” he warned. 
“Any hasty movement and—” 

His needle-gun was half drawn 
from its holster. At my side I felt 
Dick Todd tense. There was a chal¬ 
lenging eagerness in his eyes. 

“Okay, Sparks!” they seemed to 
say. “I’m game if you are. If you 
think it’ll help to rush him—” 

But that’s not what I was thinking. 
My mind was racing a mile a minute, 
and I talked in my excitement. Per¬ 
haps that was a good thing, because 
Hogden mistook my apparent inco¬ 
herence for terror. 

“B-but, Mr. Hogden, sir!” I stam¬ 
mered. “All of us? Must we all suf¬ 
fer the same—p-punishment?” 

It went over perfectly. The pirate 
stared at me shrewdly, and parried 
my question as I had hoped. 

“Why?” he asked. “Why, radio¬ 
man?” 

“Th-there’s something you should 
know!” I rattled desperately. “T-the 
captain hasn’t told you everything. 
I’ll make a bargain with you, Mr. 
Hogden. My life for the secret! If 
you’ll promise me freedom—make me 
a member of your crew—” 

Hogden smiled tightly and slipped 
his gun back into its holster. This was 
a language he could understand. The 
universal language of the good old 
double-x, at which he himself was a 
past master. 

“One conceives that might be ar¬ 
ranged, radioman,” he said. 

I knew that he lied as he said it. I 
was destined to share the same fate as 
my comrades. But if there was in¬ 
formation he could get out of me first, 
he’d play ball for a bit. 

“This secret, now. Just what—” 
“This ship is equipped with the best 
and latest type of radium detector 
ever invented,” I told him quickly. 
“We’re the guys who discovered that 
pitchblende asteroid in the Belt a few 
months ago. Maybe you heard about 
us?” 

T HERE was no eager tenseness in 
Lieutenant Dick Todd’s expres¬ 
sion now. I could feel him drawing 
away from me in shame and disgust. 
Cap Hawkins’ face turned a flaming 
scarlet. 


His voice was thick with rage. 

“Why, confound you, Sparks, for a 
sniveling coward!” 

“Quiet, sir!” ordered Hogden per¬ 
emptorily. “The young man interests 
me strangely. Go on, radioman. You 
were saying—” 

“I-it’s upstairs in my turret,” I said. 
“A robot!” 

“Robot?” 

“A new kind of robot. It is at¬ 
tracted to radioactive ores. Will lead 
its possessor directly to them. Right 
now, its current is cut off. It’s stand¬ 
ing inactive. But if you’ll have one 
of your men go up and press the small 
red button in his middle—” 

Mingled doubt and greed were mir¬ 
rored in the private chieftain’s eyes. 
I saw his thoughts struggle there for 
a moment as I waited breathlessly. 
Then cupidity won. He turned to an 
assistant. 

“Do as the gentleman suggests.” 

“Aye, sir!” The man vanished. 

Cap Hawkins turned to Hogden 
with a dignity I had not known the 
old man possessed. 

“As the captain of one ship to an¬ 
other, sir, I have a small request to 
make of you. Before you do—what¬ 
ever you consider necessary, I would 
appreciate having a few moments in 
which to expunge from the log of the 
Andromeda the name of this person 
whom I once considered a shipmate 
and a friend. 

“I would not have it known that 
we numbered among us a traitor.” 

Hogden smiled. 

“Calm yourself. Captain. I rather 
admire the young man. He, as all men 
of intelligence, is an opportunist— 
What’s that?” 

He started. “That” was the voice 
of an animated Jessifer, reaching us 
from the turret. 

“Pweee!” came the dim, faint, famil¬ 
iar sound. “Pweee—bvtfaa—bwaaa!” 

Then it came louder, accompanied 
by the clang of steel-shod feet on the 
metal ramp. Jessifer drew nearer. 

“Whorroooh! Whorroooh!” 

I tensed, too, but for a different 
reason. My entire scheme hinged on 
Jessifer’s reception. If Hogden and 
his men were startled into just a few 
seconds quiescence, until Jessifer did 
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that which I knew now, surely and 
certainly, he would do— 

“Whorroooh!” bellowed Jessifer. 
The clatter of his racing footsteps 
grew louder and nearer. “Whorrooh!” 
And he burst into the room. 

Did you ever see a robot on the 
rampage? Did you ever see a derrick 
on a ten-day drunk, or a Juggernaut 
crazy with the heat? Or an express 
train running wild on a maze of tracks 
with no guiding hand at the throttle? 

That was Jessifer—except that he 
wasn’t running wild. He knew what 
he wanted, and he knew where he was 
going. He smashed into the control 
room, eyes blazing, voice bellowing, 
arms outstretched before him. 

He rammed a half-dozen startled 
pirate underlings out of the way, and 
charged squarely down upon the 
shocked, uncertain Blaze Hogden. 

“Whorroooh!” he bellowed once 
more, ear-splittingly. “Whorroooh!” 

With wild metallic enthusiasm he 
picked up the pirate chieftain and 
strained him to his armor-plated 
breast. 

Then—“Pweee!” said Jessifer con¬ 
tentedly. “Pweee!” 

Vainly the outlaw tugged at his 
needle-gun. Vainly he kicked and 
struggled and strained for release. 
Jessifer’s arms were steel, and his 
embrace, though affectionate enough, 
was vise-strong. 

OW had come the moment to 
act. I stepped forward to con¬ 
front Hogden’s benumbed followers. 

“Put up your guns!” I commanded. 
“No—chuck them in the corner of the 
room. Over there. Todd, gather them 
up. If a single man of you moves a 
muscle, your leader dies! Hogden, 
tell them to obey me!” 

The pirate, whose face was slowly 
purpling from an overdose of Jessi¬ 
fer’s endearment, gargled wild 
agreement. 

“Do-do what he says!” he yam¬ 
mered. “H-hurry up! This thing’s 
crushing me! Get me out of here!” 

“Got the guns, Todd?” I asked. 
“Skipper, take that lethal-looking 
plaything out of Hogden’s belt. He 
might try another of his crummy 
tricks. Jerry, call McAndrews. Tell 


him to get the brig ready. We’ve got 
a party of twenty to entertain. And 
maybe a few more in the ship that’s 
anchored to us.” 

I turned to Hawkins, grinning, and 
saluted. 

“O. Q., Captain. The machines have 
landed, and the situation is under con¬ 
trol !” 

I’d like to be able to say that Cap 
Hawkins tottered forward uncertain¬ 
ly. But he wasn’t that kind of a guy. 
All he had needed was a break. Now 
the break had come, and he was com¬ 
plete master of the situation. His 
commands were like the spat of ma¬ 
chine-gun bullets. In less time than it 
would take to tell it, our erstwhile 
attackers were so much trussed beef 
for the storage bin. 

All but Blaze Hogden. Hogden was 
still securely cradled in Jessifer’s 
arms. Dick Todd jerked a thumb in 
his direction. 

“How about the walking jewelry 
store, Skipper?” 

Cap Hawkins permitted himself 
one of his rare grins. 

“We-e-ell, let’s let him play with 
Jessifer for a few minutes longer,” he 
suggested. “They seem to be very 
fond of each other. That right, Jessi¬ 
fer?” 

“Pweee!” said Jessifer happily. 

And that was that. 

Afterward, with the two-dozen 
members of the White Diamond’s 
crew and command locked in the An¬ 
dromeda’s brig, and the pirate ship it¬ 
self in tow on our aft tractor beam for 
the short hop to Mars and justice, the 
skipper called time out for explana¬ 
tions. 

“I owe you an apology, Sparks,” he 
confessed. “But one that I’ll never be 
able to make proper, ’cause it ain’t 
an apology for something I said, but 
for something I thought. 

“Now I see that you knew what you 
were doing all the time. Somehow 
you knew that Jessifer would make a 
beeline for Blaze Hogden. Only— 
why? Jessifer was out of kilter. You 
saw that yourself. How did you 
know—” 

“I didn’t,” I said. “But I should 
have, when we discovered that though 
I set the vernier to the sixth notch on 
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the element dial, Jessifer didn’t turn 
into a radium detector again. I sup¬ 
pose I’d had so many failures, I 
thought this was just another in a 
long series. The solution didn’t dawn 
on me till long afterward. Until it 
was almost too late.” 

“But radium is element Number 
Eighty-eight,” said the skipper. “It’s 
the sixth from the end.” 

“That’s right. But it’s not the sixth 
from the beginning! I fixed Jessifer 
okay, Skipper. The only trouble was 
—I read the vernier the wrong way! I 
should have started counting notches 
from the other end!” 

The skipper’s jaw dropped. 

“Glory be!” he said. “I get it now! 
Element Number Six!” 

“Hmm-hmm!” I nodded. “I guess 
we were all pretty stupid, but it paid 
off in the end. We didn’t find radium 
this trip, but we’ve captured Blaze 
Hogden and his crew. The rewards 
offered for them ought to be worth 
plenty. Not to mention those rocks 
Hogden was dressed in! I expect we’ll 
get our cut on those.” 

ODD moaned feebly. 

“Excuse me for being a cretin, 
Sparks. But would you and the Skip¬ 
per mind sharing your little secret? 
What’s all this about Element Num¬ 
ber Six? And why didn’t Jessifer 
work right? And why did he come 
hightailing it for Hogden and pick 
him up?” 

I winked at the old man. 

“What this ship needs,” I chuckled, 
“is a first mate with brains. Don’t you 


see, Todd? Jessifer was responsive 
to the stuff in lead pencils—graphite. 
And to the stuff in coal scuttles—coal. 

“So it stood to reason he was going 
to be responsive to that wagonload of 
stuff Hogden was wearing—dia¬ 
monds! Because every single one of 
them is made of the same simple ele¬ 
ment. Element Number Six.” 

Light dawned in Todd’s eyes. 

“Carbon!” he shouted. “Why, of 
course! Carbon!” 

“Exactly,” I said. “Carbon. And 
now the last of our troubles are over, 
because I just finished setting Jessi¬ 
fer to the proper notch a few seconds 
ago. Now he’s a radium finder once 
more—” 

Then—there it was again! Slops’ 
frightened face in the visiplate, Slops’ 
raving voice yammering over the 
audio. 

“Skipper! Skipper, that crazy 
robot—” 

The old man’s eyes gleamed bright¬ 
ly- 

“Radium! Is he hollering? Has he 
detected some radium. Slops?” 

“If he has,” squalled the galley 
ghoul, “that dinner I just cooked for 
you is worth a million bucks! He’s 
hollering, all right. But he’s down 
here takin’ a bath in a potful of tapio¬ 
ca! Is tapioca got radium in it?” 

The skipper’s outraged scream fol¬ 
lowed me down the ramp. 

“Sparks! Confound you, Sparks, 
come back here!” 

But he hasn’t caught me yet. Jessi¬ 
fer was right. Discretion is the better 
part of pallor. 
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The ghostly apparition solidified into Blanning's counterpart 

TIME TO REGRET 

By WllM CARVER 

When Bitinning Found Out That the Evil That Men 
Do Lives After Them, It Was Already Too Late! 


B LANNING pulled back the 
shade and looked across the 
separating lawn into the win¬ 
dow of his neighbor, John Anders. 
His thin lips grew thinner as he saw 
Anders and his wife sitting before 
their radio. 

“Yes,” Blanning muttered bitterly, 
‘there you sit, enjoying your new ra¬ 
dio that you bought with money that 
rightfully should have gone to me.” 

His pale, ice-blue eyes glared at the 
couple for a moment longer, then he 
released the shade and sank into a 
chair. With an expression of unrea¬ 
soning hate on his thin, sallow face, 
he gave himself up to the enjoyment 


of his usual evening’s recreation— 
plotting to kill John Anders. 

Blanning and Anders were em¬ 
ployed in the same wholesale house. 
A promotion that Blanning had cov¬ 
eted and expected had gone to An¬ 
ders instead. Blanning had forced 
himself to congratulate Anders, but 
his warped soul had seethed with bit¬ 
ter resentment that had gradually 
turned to blind and avid hate. 

Unremittingly now, he schemed to 
take the life of the man that had 
“wronged” him. But Blanning was 
a cautious and cowardly fellow. He 
shuddered as he thought of the con¬ 
sequences of murder. The grim chair, 
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the leather cap and shaven head of 
the execution chamber. . . . 

Blanning’s eyes had been fixed un- 
seeingly for some moments upon the 
blank, white surface of the wall across 
the living room. His subconscious 
mind had been trying to force an im- 
ression to his attention. Suddenly 
e started, and sat forward staring 
spellbound. A luminous, bluish haze 
had appeared upon the wall, as a scene 
fades in on a movie screen. 

The bluish glow wavered and vi¬ 
brated, and now Blanning saw that it 
was not on the wall, but was hovering 
in space a few feet from it. 

“It’s—it’s shaped like a man!” 
Blanning gasped in awed fascination. 
“My God, am I going crazy?” 

H E SPRANG to his feet and stood 
trembling. The ghostly appari¬ 
tion was solidifying. Now it looked 
like a human being shrouded in a 
cloak of flickering ozone. 

Blanning shrank back in terror as 
the bluish light abruptly disappeared, 
to leave a man standing there in the 
middle of the floor. 

“What—who are you?” Blanning 
gasped fearfully. 

The stranger looked at Blanning 
with pale, ice-blue eyes. Eyes that 
were counterparts of Blanning’s own. 
And, Blanning saw, the man’s hair, 
features and entire makeup were 
amazingly like his own. 

But there resemblance ended. The 
newcomer was garbed in clothing 
such as Blanning had never seen. A 
close-fitting tunic of soft-green, iri¬ 
descent material covered his narrow 
chest and shoulders. Voluminous 
trousers of the same metallic-appear¬ 
ing cloth were gathered in at the an¬ 
kle and tucked into short boots of 
dark-red leatheroid. 

“What year is this?” the weird 
stranger asked in a rasping voice. 
Blanning realized that even the man’s 
speech was greatly similar to his own. 

“Why—it’s nineteen forty-two,” he 
replied uncomfortably. 

The stranger’s thin, brooding face 
lit up. 

“Success!” he exclaimed exultantly. 
He raised his hand to his waist and 
touched a belt to which was attached 


a small, black metal case. Blanning 
thought it was a portable midget ra¬ 
dio. 

“If I am correct in my calcula¬ 
tions,” the stranger continued, “it is 
about nine p.m. on the eighteenth day 
of February.” 

Blanning nodded dazedly. His vis¬ 
itor smiled thinly. 

“I can see that you are—surprised,” 
he said. “But my sudden appearance 
is very simple and natural, I assure 
you.” 

“Simple and natural!” Blanning ex¬ 
claimed in sudden anger. “Who are 
you? How did you get in my house?” 

“By means of this time machine.” 

The green-clad man touched the 
metal case at his belt. 

“You’re crazy!” Blanning pro¬ 
tested, hoping that his words were 
true. 

“Watch,” his visitor directed and 
turned a pointer on the black case. 
Then he pressed a small button- 
switch. Slowly the bluish light 
shrouded him and he dissolved from 
view. 

Blanning’s mind reeled. It couldn’t 
be true, and yet— 

He gasped. The incredible stranger 
was reappearing. Presently he stood 
there, smiling ironically at Blanning’s 
shaken look. 

“I set the time machine for a few 
minutes in the future,” he explained. 

Blanning sagged into the chair and 
passed a shaking hand across his 
brow. 

“Tell me what it’s all about,” he 
gulped. 

“My name,” the time-traveler be¬ 
gan, “is Curt Stoll. I was born in two 
thousand A.D. and am thirty-seven 
years old. I was a technician in the 
United American Electronic Experi¬ 
mental Laboratory. During my spare 
time, I invented this time machine. 

“My wife—she died a short time 
ago. So, not having anyone to dis¬ 
suade me, I decided to take a trip 
through time. I set my time-belt for 
the twentieth century—and here I 
am.” 

“Amazing!” Blanning muttered, 
convinced. “But our remarkable re¬ 
semblance—” 

Curt Stoll looked thoughtful. 
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“What is your name?” he inquired. 

Blanning told him. 

“Randolph Blanning!” Stoll ex¬ 
claimed. “Was your mother’s name 
McCaddy? And did you name your 
son William Valdo Blanning?” 

“Why, yes,” the confused Blanning 
replied. 

TOLL bowed ironically. 

“I,” he said, “have the honor to 
be speaking to my great-great grand- 


doubt there was—but the family tree 
is as follows: 

“Your son will—er —did marry a 
Mary Bagwell. Their offspring mar¬ 
ried a Thomas Mabry. Their fourth 
child, a girl, married Henry Stoll. I 
am the happy result of that union.” 

“I—I don’t believe it,” Blanning 
rasped, scowling. 

“I must say that you don’t seem 
very happy to see your descendant,” 
Stoll said mockingly. “I’m a bit dis- 
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I WAS born in a little town in South Carolina, the name of 
which I have forgotten, it’s been so long ago—twenty-nine 
years, to be exact. 

When I was two weeks old, tny parents moved to Charleston, 
the site of the beginning of the Civil War. I went too. I got 
through grammar school, then formal education palled on me 
and I joined the Navv. I didn’t stay there long, as I developed 
a slight tick in my ticlcer. 

I mediocrely held a succession of jobs as clerk in a department 
store, upholsterer, horse-groom and deliveryman for a ladies' 
lingerie shop. 

After a short term with the unmentionables, it dawned on me 
that life was too much with me, so I next turned up as a shad- 
fisherman on the Edisto River. There, cottonmouth water-mocca¬ 
sins as large as my calf lay in wait for us unwary fishermen. After 
a few narrow escapes from those babies, and a gunfight between rival moonshiners, in which 
I was an innocent though imperiled bystander, I became convinced that there was no future 
in shadfish, anyhow. 

Followed years of aimless drifting through all of the Southern States. In New Orleans, 
I barely escaped getting married. I escaped because she married another fellow, who had a 
Buick—with white sidewall tires. That saved me. If the tires had been black, I would be 
two now. What white sidewall tires will do to a girl’s heart. 

My most vivid memory of that period is when I was marching through Georgia, doing odd 
jobs along the way. I was helping kill hogs in North Georgia, the locale of “Gone with the 
Wind.” They didn’t shoot hogs on that farm, they “knocked” ’em. That means beating 
the hogs in the head with a sledge hammer, till they are dead—of cerebral hemorrhage, as 
near as I could see. To this day, when I eat pork chops, I can hear the heart-rending shrieks 
of those slugged porkers. 

I resigned from hog-killing and sought less soul-stirring means of fulfilling my destiny, if any. 
Finally, I wound up in Florida. At present, I am in Jacksonville, pounding out fiction. 
TIME TO REGRET is the first that’s clicked, so far. 

I hope my yam will be read with as much enjoyment as it was written. 

—WILM CARVER. 
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father on my mother’s side.” 

“You’re insane!” Blanning gasped 
incredulously. “My son is only six¬ 
teen years old.” 

Stoll held up his hand. 

“I once became interested in my 
family history. A genealogical re¬ 
search bureau looked up my esteemed 
ancestry for several generations back. 
Of course, they whitewashed the 
shady side, if any—which I don’t 


appointed in you—Grandpa!” 

“It’s so confusing,” Blanning mut¬ 
tered doubtfully. “I’m only thirty- 
five.” 

“Amazing, isn’t it, Grandpa?” Stoll 
grinned mockingly. “But I’m hun¬ 
gry. Open up a tin of vita-jelly and 
a package of mial biscuits, will you?” 

“Vita-jelly?” Blanning mumbled. 
“I can step down to the corner gro¬ 
cery and get a steak or a couple of 
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chops, if you like.” 

Stoll nodded. 

“I forgot that I’m in the twentieth 
century,” he said. “All right. Grand¬ 
pa, fetch the flesh. I’ll enjoy sam¬ 
pling an old-fashioned meal for a 
change. I’ve read a lot about twen¬ 
tieth century cooking.” 

Blanning got his hat and left the 
house. He had lived alone since his 
wife and son, driven away by his 
petty cruelty, had left him. Mostly 
he ate at a cheap lunchroom, but oc¬ 
casionally he cooked a scanty meal 
at home. 

As he passed his neighbor’s house, 
he saw John Anders’ wife backing 
their car from the drive. 

“Good evening, Mr. Blanning,” she 
greeted him with friendly pleasant¬ 
ness. “I’m just going to the movies. 
John won’t go. He never has time to 
do anything, since he received his 
promotion. Sometimes I wish he 
hadn’t been chosen for that promo¬ 
tion. At least, then he’d be able to 
take me to the movies occasionally.” 

She laughed, waved and drove on. 

Blanning stared after her with 
slitted eyes. Her innocent reminder 
of Anders’ triumph over him had 
brought all of the acid bitterness in 
his breast welling to the surface. His 
pale eyes turned to Anders’ window. 
Anders was sitting at his desk, poring 
over a batch of papers. Blanning 
clenched his hands in futile rage. 

“I’ll kill him some day!” he grated 
harshly. 

Suddenly Ins eyes narrowed, be¬ 
came hard points of blue-white ice. 
That incredible visitor from the fu¬ 
ture! Blanning’s physical image. 
And the machine that brought him 
here. It would carry him back! 

“Or me!” Blanning whispered in 
fascination at the staggering thought. 

Trembling with eagerness, he hur¬ 
ried on to the store, bought a pound 
of steak and carried it back to his 
house. Stoll was lounging on the 
couch, laughing at the illustration of 
an automobile in a magazine. 

“This twentieth century is wonder¬ 
ful, Grandpa,” he chuckled. “I’m go¬ 
ing to stay here the rest of my life. 
Gasoline vehicles! Can you beat it!” 

Blanning smiled sourly. He no¬ 


ticed that Stoll had removed his time- 
machine belt and laid it upon a table. 
Blanning dropped his eyes to hide 
the gleam in them. He went to the 
kitchen and broiled the steak. Then 
he called Stoll. 

“All right,” he said, “you can sit 
down and eat. I had dinner before 
you came from the—future.” 

B LANNING left his descendant 
wolfing the food and returned 
to the living room. Rapidly he in¬ 
spected the time machine. It was not 
so very complicated to operate, he saw 
joyfully. A tiny dial, with a pointer 
to turn to the date desired. A button- 
switch to set the machine in opera¬ 
tion. That was all. 

“I can do it!” he whispered tri¬ 
umphantly. “It’s the chance for a 
perfect crime. And I’ll be safe in the 
twenty-first century—in the role of 
my cocky grandson!” 

An hour later, Blanning crept from 
the house and crossed the lawn to 
John Anders’ porch. Stoll had gone 
to bed in the spare room, with many 
sarcastic expressions of thanks at 
“Grandpa’s” solicitude for his wel¬ 
fare. 

Blanning knocked on the door. His 
gloved hand, in his coat pocket, 
gripped a tiny automatic pistol with 
eager impatience. 

“Why, Blanning!” Anders ex¬ 
claimed, opening the door. “This is 
a surprise. I haven’t seen you over 
here since—” 

“Since you inveigled yourself into 
the good graces of the general man¬ 
ager, and beat me out of my just pro¬ 
motion!” Blanning hissed, his eyes 
glittering like two white-hot dia¬ 
monds. 

Anders reddened with embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“Now, Blanning,” he murmured 
placatingly, “you know that isn’t true. 
You had your chance, just like I did. 
Let’s be friends. My wife was saying, 
only this morning, that she’d like for 
you to come over to dinner—” 
Blanning snarled. Grinning like a 
gargoyle, he jerked the deadly little 
pistol from his pocket. 

Anders paled, started back. 
“Blanning!” he gasped, incredu- 
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lous. “You’re mad! Don’t, man—” 

Blanning fired. The little gun made 
a barely audible spat as it sent its 
steel-jacketed missile through Anders’ 
heart. 

For a long moment Blanning feasted 
his gloating eyes on the dying man’s 
racked face. Then he laid the pistol 
on the floor and tossed his hat, with 
his name on the sweat-band, by the 
body. 

“Everyone at the office knows I had 
that pistol,” he muttered, “and my 
hat will cinch it. Yes—I, in the per¬ 
son of my revered descendant, will 
go to the chair for the murder of John 
Anders!” 

Blanning closed the door behind 
him and hurried back to his own 
house. In his bedroom, he undressed 
and carried his clothes to the spare 
room. He heard Curt Stoll snoring 
lustily on the bed. 

Blanning had given Stoll a suit of 
his pajamas. Stoll’s queer, metallic 
clothing was lying on a chair. Blan¬ 
ning quietly gathered it up and sub¬ 
stituted his own. Then he took the 
time-belt from the dresser and crept 
back to his room. In a few moments 
he was dressed in Stoll’s clothes. 
He strapped the time-machine belt 
around his waist and stepped before 
a mirror. 

He started, as he saw the exact like¬ 
ness of the man from the future star¬ 
ing from the glass. With a smile of 
triumph, Blanning went to the living 
room and peered across at the Anders’ 
house. Mrs. Anders was just turning 
the car into the drive. 

Blanning’s eyes glistened with evil 
anticipation as the woman disap¬ 
peared into the house. He gripped 
the window ledge as a piercing scream 
stabbed from the death room. He 
waited a moment more, extracting the 
last ounce of relish from the tragic 
scene that he could visualize in the 
little house across the lawn. 

Then he hurried to the exact spot 
where Curt Stoll had appeared from 
the future. He turned the time-selec¬ 
tor pointer to approximately the same 
time that Stoll had departed from the 
twenty-first century, and pressed the 
switch. 

Slowly the ghostly, bluish light en¬ 


veloped him. Blanning’s head swam 
dizzily, and he had the sensation that 
he was falling . . . falling . . . 

C URT STOLL woke with a jerk, 
as a piercing scream stabbed 
through the window. He sat up in 
bed and looked bewilderedly about 
the unfamiliar room. Then he remem¬ 
bered. “Grandpa lives in quite a live¬ 
ly neighborhood,” he grinned, getting 
up and going to the window. 

He leaned against the frame and 
listened curiously to the rending sobs 
of a woman, next door. Suddenly he 
started, as a shrieking siren whined 
down the street. 

“That meant a police atomic-car, in 
my time,” he muttered. “Wonder 
what’s up, next door.” 

He peered out of the window, to¬ 
ward the street. A police prowl car 
was skidding to a stop in front of the 
neighboring cottage. Stoll’s eyes nar¬ 
rowed as uniformed men spilled from 
the car and rushed into the house. 

“Better tell Grandpa about this,” 
he muttered thoughtfully. 

He went to Blanning’s room and 
opened the door. He pinched his 
sharp chin puzzledly, at sight of the 
empty bed. Blanning had said that 
he was going to retire shortly after 
his guest. 

Slowly over Stoll’s brooding, sour 
features there spread an expression 
of dawning suspicion. He rushed to 
his bedroom, darted to the dresser 
where he had put his time-belt. 

He snarled as he saw that it was 
gone. He cursed savagely as he ob¬ 
served his clothes were missing too. 

“So Grandpa’s taken my time ma¬ 
chine and clothes, and gone into the 
future,” he mused. “I wonder—” 
Curt Stoll broke off, as a thunder¬ 
ous pounding shook the front door. 
He hesitated, then walked to the liv¬ 
ing room and opened the door. Two 
blue-clad policemen and a sobbing 
woman stood there, eying him accus¬ 
ingly. 

“That’s him!” the woman shrieked, 
pointing a trembling finger. “That’s 
the man whose hat and pistol were 
beside my husband’s body!” 

Stoll paled as the officers pushed 
him back into the room. 
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“What’s wrong—” he began nerv¬ 
ously. 

“Blanning!” snapped one of the po¬ 
licemen. “We want you to come with 
us. You murdered John Anders!” 

“You’re crazy!” Stoll exclaimed, 
stupefied. 

“You heard him!” the other officer 
growled. “The dumbest trick I ever 
saw a killer pull off. Not only did 
you leave your gun by the body, but 
you left your hat with your name 
in it!” 

The policeman shook his head won- 
deringly at such stupidity. 

Suddenly Stoll saw it all. “Grand¬ 
pa” had, for some reason—a grudge, 
no doubt—killed his neighbor. Then 
he had taken the time-belt and gone 
a hundred years into the future, 
where his crime would be an ancient, 
forgotten thing. And he had left Stoll 
to pay the penalty for the murder. 

Stoll’s features writhed with fear 
and anger. “I didn’t do it!” he 
bleated. “I didn’t do it!” 

“Yeah?” one of the cops drawled 
skeptically. “Well, you’d better hope 
that the judge and jury believe that, 
because I don’t!” 

Stoll looked wildly at the stern 
faces of the policemen, the grief- 
stricken face of the murdered man’s 
wife. He remembered reading of the 
horrible death in the electric chair 
that was the sentence meted out to 
murderers in the twentieth century. 

In the century Curt Stoll had left, 
execution was easy—a drowsy, peace¬ 
ful drifting away into eternal sleep, 
in the anesthesia room that looked 
like a hospital operating theater, with 
its chrome table and white-gowned 
medical executioners. 

“You can’t!” Stoll shouted, as the 
officers seized him and pulled him 
from the room toward the death that 
he knew was certain. “I didn’t kill 
him! I didn’t kill . . 

G RADUALLY the falling sensa¬ 
tion left Blanning and he 
opened his eyes. Eyes that dilated in 
terrified amazement, as they darted 
about a strange, plastic-paneled room 
and came to rest on the body of a 
Junoesque, platinum-haired woman 
who sprawled on the deep carpet, a 


long, slender knife protruding from 
the center of her swelling breast. 

The rich red blood still spread lan¬ 
guidly over her pale-blue, metallic 
blouse. A short skirt of the same 
material covered her pale limbs. 

Stunned, Blanning faltered back. 
Suddenly the white-metal door flew 
open and a screaming woman, fol¬ 
lowed by a uniformed man, burst into 
the room. The woman pointed a shak¬ 
ing finger at the stupefied Blanning. 

“He stabbed poor Mrs. Stoll, not 
five minutes ago, just as I came in the 
room with her medicine! I’ve heard 
him threaten the poor woman a dozen 
times, and now he’s done it!” 

“No!” Blanning snarled desper¬ 
ately. “It wasn’t me—” 

“Don’t lie, you brute!” the woman 
screeched fiercely. “I saw you myself 
—and then, you worked some devil’s 
magic and disappeared before my 
very eyes!” 

Blanning knew, then. Curt Stoll 
had murdered his wife, pressed the 
switch of his time-belt, and gone back¬ 
ward through time to the twentieth 
century, where his crime would be a 
hundred years in the future! And 
Blanning was, to all intent and pur¬ 
pose, Curt Stoll! 

Desperately Blanning shot his hand 
to the metal case, tried to turn the 
pointer backward. The red-uni- 
formed policeman, who wore a badge 
upon which was stamped the insignia 
United American Police, sprang for¬ 
ward and ripped the time-belt from 
his waist. 

Like a cornered rat, Blanning 
fought for his life. He snatched at 
the precious belt, jerked it from the 
officer’s hand. But the black case, 
propelled by Blanning’s yank, thud¬ 
ded into the wall and shattered into 
a hopeless confusion of batteries, 
tubes and tangled wiring. 

“All right, my man,” the policeman 
said grimly, drawing a long atomic 
istol with a flaring muzzle from its 
olster. “Come along quietly. Mrs. 
Stoll’s maid saw you do it. It’s the 
anesthesia room for you, I can prom¬ 
ise you that!” 

“No!” Blanning shrieked, as the of¬ 
ficer dragged him from the room. “I 
didn’t kill her! I didn’t kill . . 
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When Lattimer Underwrote the Cyclotronic Research, He Had 
No Idea Dr. Singer's Brain Children Would Come Home to Roost! 


F AINTLY surprised that neither 
Dr. Singer nor Diana appeared 
to meet him, William Lattimer 
let himself in and stared thoughtfully 
around the circular room that was the 
main laboratory. 

Things hadn’t changed much since 
his last visit, except for installation of 
a mass of electrical-looking machinery 
near one end of a chemist’s work¬ 
table—the equipment, doubtless, for 


which the last Lattimer check had 
gone. 

Lattimer pinched his nether lip a 
bit ruefully as he wondered whether 
the research scientist and his daugh¬ 
ter could be upstairs in the radio dome 
or down in the cyclotron basement. 
He knew better than to start search¬ 
ing for them; he might interrupt an 
important experiment in this study 
of the structure of matter. 
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He always felt outclassed and un¬ 
comfortable in the presence of Dr. 
Singer or his daughter. They were 
scientific people, wrapped up in the 
study of energy and matter, so—so 
smart, while William Lattimer was 
simply a wealthy young man with a 
limitless check book and the cheerful 
willingness to finance the Singer re¬ 
search. That father or daughter 
could possibly consider him with 
more than appreciative condescension 
he had no idea. 

Of course the physicist always 
greeted him heartily with the saluta¬ 
tion, “William, my boy!” And Diana 
always had a nice smile for him. They 
never failed to take time off during 
each of his visits to show him around 
and explain new apparatus, telling 
him of the progress made—in words 
of no more than three syllables, care¬ 
fully avoiding scientific terms. 

But all that Lattimer could grasp 
was that Dr. Singer was trying to 
break matter down into sheer energy, 
or congeal energy and force into solid 
matter. Or both. It was all very con¬ 
fusing. If only there were some way 
he could demonstrate to them that he 
was more than just an animated 
money-bags, Lattimer thought. 

Shedding his hat and overcoat he 
wandered over toward the new ma¬ 
chinery, eying the mass of coils and 
castings and tubes and grids with ut¬ 
ter lack of comprehension. There 
was one flat disk on a three-foot dais 
that looked to be the top of an electric 
range. Lattimgr’s layman’s eye picked 
out a series of switches and controls, 
which led him to the conclusion that 
this was a sort of electric furnace 
with a hot-plate attachment. 

He went on to the more familiar 
work-table. Among the orderly rows 
of bottles and flasks, his eye picked 
out a gallon bottle of pale-gray trans¬ 
parent liquid. He read the label with 
recognition. Sodium silicate. 

L ATTIMER knew what this was— 
liquid glass. And suddenly he 
recalled a simple little trick in chemi¬ 
cal reaction that he had learned years 
ago in school. He sought for and 
found a bottle containing ferrous sul¬ 
phate. Taking a clean beaker from 


the rack, he poured several ounces 
of the liquid sodium silicate into it. 
Then selecting a couple of small 
lumps of the green vitriol, he dropped 
them into the beaker. 

He stood back with a small glow of 
pride to watch the slow formation of 
a green, translucent bubble atop each 
lump. According to formula, these 
bubbles would elongate upward like 
sections of stems, continuing to bud 
out from the green vitriol until they 
reached the surface of the liquid, to 
produce a sort of chemical tree. 

Blue vitriol, Lattimer knew, would 
grow transparent blue growths. Dif¬ 
ferent colors could be achieved from 
variously colored chemicals. 

Simple, but odd and interesting. 
At least it proved that he knew some¬ 
thing besides the ability to handle 
money, Lattimer told himself. 

In the stillness he could hear a faint 
whine of power somewhere in the 
bowels of the building. Without 
doubt Dr. Singer was at work with 
the cyclotron. There was time to 
grow a whole marine garden to exhibit 
to Diana. 

But somehow the chemical reaction 
was sluggish. Lattimer wondered if 
he should have cut the solution of 
sodium silicate with a little water. 
Since that hadn’t been done, heat was 
the next best thing. 

Lattimer frowned at the pair of 
greenish bubbles on the two lumps 
of green vitriol which refused to 
shoot upward like stem segments. 
Impatiently he set the beaker on the 
hot-plate and snapped the first switch 
to generate a mild heat. 

The resistance coils glowed red, 
and a hum developed somewhere in 
the heart of the assembled machinery. 
Slowly the glow faded out. Annoyed, 
Lattimer contemplated the wiring ar¬ 
rangement and then reached forth and 
closed a massive knife-blade switch. 

Instantly an aura of violet light 
sprang into being like a sort of shower 
curtain, enclosing the three-foot disk 
and the little beaker of chemical with 
a cylinder of purple light. Alarmed, 
Lattimer moved to open the switch. 

Before his hand could close on the 
handle, there was a clap of sound like 
a bolt of thunder, a flash of blinding 
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light—and William Lattimer felt him¬ 
self being hurled backward by a rush 
of expanding gas. His head struck 
the floor, and he lost consciousness. 

He did not know how long he had 
been out. 

“Hrrggl uggl?” inquired a guttural, 
croaking voice. 

Lattimer’s first thought was one 
of chagrin. By meddling with some¬ 
thing about which he knew nothing, 
he had caused an explosion and had 
destroyed perhaps thousands of dol¬ 
lars’ worth of equipment. He groaned 
unhappily and opened his eyes. 

Immediately he knew he was crazy, 
and he forgot his throbbing head. 
Squatting beside him and bending 
over him solicitously was the most 
awful-looking monstrosity he had ever 
seen—a scrawny, amphibian creature 
of vivid green skin, hairless and 
naked save for a pair of short trunks 
of fine mail or sequined cloth. The 
thing had four taloned claws for each 
foot and hand. 

But the crowning horror was the 
head. Bald and round, with bat ears, 
huge eyes and a mouth of enormous 
size, filled with a double row of glis¬ 
tening white teeth which included 
four tusks. The closest thing Lat¬ 
timer could think of for comparison 
was a gargoyle. 

“Hrrggl uggl?” repeated the mon¬ 
strosity. 

“Grrggl gumpl,” croaked a second 
voice in a slightly higher register. 

Y OUNG Lattimer became aware of 
a current of air. He twisted his 
head to find a green-skinned dupli¬ 
cate of the first nightmare squatted 
on his opposite side, fanning him with 
the rubber mat from the laboratory 
sink’s drainboard. The only differ¬ 
ence was that this second caricature 
of a giant frog wore a brief kilt or 
skirt, instead of trunks of the metal¬ 
lic-scaled material. 

The utter absurdity of the situation 
precluded any fear on Lattimer’s 
part. He struggled to sit up, and the 
pair of green creatures drew back a 
bit to watch him anxiously. 

He was still in the laboratory. 
Nothing had changed, except that his 
mind had conjured up this pair of 


animated gargoyles. Lattimer glanced 
swiftly at the electric machine he had 
mistaken for an oven. 

It was apparently all right, still and 
silent, the troublesome knife switch 
open again. But on the disk lay the 
broken, shattered remains of his so¬ 
dium silicate experiment. The 
beaker was in a thousand pieces and 
its liquid contents had spread out in 
a pool, dripping off one edge of the 
disk to the floor. Of the two lumps 
of green vitriol there was ho sign. 

“Hrrggl uggl?” croaked both gro¬ 
tesque creatures together. 

“What the devil does that mean?” 
demanded Lattimer in exasperation. 
“Can’t you two overgrown frogs 
speak English?” 

“Certainly,” came the surprising 
answer from the first creature. “We 
have to know what medium of sounds 
you use before we can communicate 
with you. What’s a frog?” 

“You are. Where did you come 
from?” 

Both of them pointed in unison 
toward the still dripping disk. 

“Elucelom!” they chorused. 

Lattimer stared in horrified be¬ 
wilderment. The gargoyle in trunks 
elucidated further. 

“Nortisop,” he said, placing one 
taloned hand on his green breast and 
bowing slightly. “Nortagen,” he 
added, pointing to his companion. 

“Good lord!” groaned Lattimer, 
shuddering. “I’ve created you two 
goggle-eyed monstrosities out of a 
couple of lumps of copperas!” 

Neither was in the least insulted. 

“What’s your name?” asked Norta¬ 
gen conversationally. 

“William Lattimer,” he answered 
before he thought how silly this all 
was. “But I guess you’ll be calling 
me ‘papa’ if I don’t do something 
about this. My heavens! I’ve got to 
find Dr. Singer.” 

“Papa? That’s nice,” croaked Nor¬ 
tagen, obviously the female member of 
this pair of five-foot freaks. 

Lattimer quivered at the term of ad¬ 
dress. “Who is Dr. Singer?” Norta¬ 
gen added. 

Lattimer took up a notch on his 
courage. 

“First, let’s get our relationship 
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and names settled,” he declared. “I 
can’t remember those weird names 
you’ve given yourselves. I’m going 
to call your companion Joe and you 
Martha—for a couple of big-mouthed 
movie comics,” he added sotto voce. 

“Just as you like. Papa,” agreed 
Martha obediently. “You brought us 
''Kr-this dimension in different fashion 
than the one in which Suelcun came.” 

“Suelcun?” cried Lattimer, look¬ 
ing around wildly. “Are there any 
more of you—you frog-faced freaks?” 

Nortisop — or Joe — was rambling 
around the laboratory, examining 
things with the lively curiosity of a 
monkey. He had found a book on 
animal life and was riffling rapidly 
through the pages. He stopped sud¬ 
denly and came trotting over to 
Martha, pointing at a color cut of a 
pop-eyed bullfrog. 

“Look!” he wailed. “Papa calls us 
that!” 

He dropped the volume on the floor, 
snatched up a sliver of glass from the 
broken beaker and before Lattimer’s 
horrified eyes slit his throat from ear 
to ear. He toppled to the floor, a 
thick, greenish ichor welling from 
the wound. 

“Good God!” gasped Lattimer in 
horror. “He’s killed himself!” 

“Yes,” agreed Martha calmly, still 
studying the color picture. 

“Nortisop—Joe—is a very sensitive 
soul. He can’t stand harsh sobri¬ 
quets, and you must admit your choice 
of nicknames is not very flattering. 
Whenever Jo6 is insulted he always 
commits suicide.” 

“But what’ll we do?” cried Latti¬ 
mer anxiously, casting around hope¬ 
lessly for some sort of first-aid mate¬ 
rial. 

“Nothing,” said Martha. “Joe can’t 
die. That wound will heal in a minute 
and he’ll be all right. It’s just a little 
messy and trying, at times. You’ll be 
careful about your speech from now 
on, Papa, I know.” 

E VEN as she spoke, Lattimer saw 
the gash across Joe’s throat 
close up magically from the bottom 
outward. Joe sat up and grinned a 
toothy smile at him. His trembling 
and agitation subsided, Lattimer 


confronted his two creations sternly. 

“This is ridiculous!” he said. “I’m 
not going through the rest of my life 
being accompanied and hounded by 
you two—two things. But I am re¬ 
sponsible for you, so I’ve got to do 
something about it. I’m going to find 
Dr. Singer and get his advice. 

“You two—children”—he choked on 
the word—“stay right here in this lab¬ 
oratory while I’m gone. Don’t leave 
it, and don’t touch a thing! Say, how 
did that switch on the machine get 
pulled open? Did I do that, I won¬ 
der?” 

“I did it after Norta—Martha and 
I stepped off the dais,” Joe volun¬ 
teered. “No sense in wasting power.” 

“Joe’s mechanical-minded,” ex¬ 
plained Martha. “That’s why he was 
chief technician in the laboratory of 
Suelcun in Elucelom.” 

“Eh? Oh, sure,” said Lattimer, 
shaking his head dazedly as he started 
for the door leading toward the base¬ 
ment. “Well, don’t bother anything 
before I come back.” 

“Of course not,” Joe agreed 
amiably. 

Promptly he headed for the desk 
of Dr. Singer, where he began open¬ 
ing drawers. 

Lattimer fairly ran after he left 
the laboratory. Before he reached 
the bottom of the basement stairs, he 
was breathless and calling out the 
scientist’s name brokenly. 

There was no answer to his shouts, 
and he despaired of finding anybody 
down here in the building’s lower 
regions. What in the world had hap¬ 
pened to Singer and Diana? For the 
first time Lattimer felt a thrill of dan¬ 
ger. Was something amiss here— 
something aside from his own per¬ 
plexing problem? 

“Dr. Singer?” he cried out. “In 
the name of heaven, Doctor, where 
are you?” 

At the very door of the lead-lined 
chamber housing what Lattimer 
hazily understood to be cyclotronic 
equipment—never tampered with or 
molested—he bumped into the man he 
sought. The white-haired, kindly old 
scientist was just emerging from the 
cyclotron chamber. 

“Dr. Singer!” cried Lattimer in 
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vast relief. “Come to the main labora¬ 
tory with me at once. I’ve just—just 
created a pair of—of molecule mon¬ 
sters, and—” 

He broke off uncertainly as he gazed 
into the scientist’s face. Dr. Singer 
was staring blankly at him with no 
sign of recognition. The old man’s 
movements were slow and deliberate 
—as though he were moving under¬ 
water, or functioning in one of those 
slow-motion nightmares. But his eyes 
were glitteringly alive. Almost ma¬ 
levolent. 

“What — are — you — saying?” he 
asked hoarsely, articulating with ap¬ 
parent difficulty. 

“What’s the matter with you, Dr. 
Singer? Are you sick? Where’s 
Diana? Don’t you know me? I’m 
William Lattimer!” 

“Ah, yes—Lattimer,” repeated the 
venerable scientist in obvious cogita¬ 
tion. “How did you get in here?” 

“I have a key,” Lattimer cried. 
“I’m financing your work—if you’ve 
forgotten.” 

“Of course,” agreed Dr. Singer, nod¬ 
ding. “You were saying?” 

“I’ve made an awful blunder in the 
chemical laboratory. I’pi terribly 
sorry. Come and see Joe and Martha 
and tell me what steps must be taken 
to undo the damage. 

“I can’t have a couple of gargoyles 
following me around the rest of my 
life, calling me ‘Papa.’ I—but come 
and see for yourself that I’m not 
crazy!” 

T HE doctor seemed quite anxious 
to leave the basement. So, with¬ 
out further explanation, Lattimer 
turned and led the way upstairs. It 
would be easier to explain Joe and 
Martha as the scientist looked at 
them. 

At the door to the laboratory Latti¬ 
mer glanced back over his shoulder. 
To his astonishment. Dr. Singer was 
not following him. Instead, the white- 
haired old scientist was continuing 
on up the circular stairs to the radio 
dome on the top floor. 

“Not up there, Dr. Singer!” cried 
Lattimer. “Here in the main lab.” 

The physicist hesitated momen¬ 
tarily on the stairs. His eyes glittered 


impatiently as he glanced down. 

“Later,” he croaked out. “Now I 
must go to the astral tower.” 

“Astral tower?” repeated Lattimer 
in perplexity, wondering if the old 
man had gone a bit off the beam. 

In addition, the muffled sound of 
hammering he now heard inside the 
laboratory contributed nothing to his 
own composure. 

“Er—the radio dome,” corrected 
Dr. Singer hoarsely. “I will attend to 
your case later.” 

He turned and continued on his 
way up the stairs in that queer undu¬ 
lating walk of his. 

Torn between two courses, Latti¬ 
mer hesitated. The tinkling sound of 
breaking glass within the laboratory 
decided him. Groaning, he opened 
the door and rushed in. 

The sight that met his eyes made 
him cry out in angry alarm. Joe and 
Martha had been a very busy pair of 
bees during his absence. They had 
partially dismantled the electric ap¬ 
paratus, shifted certain things around, 
and were reassembling units and con¬ 
nections. 

Joe, evidently, had invaded the cu¬ 
linary department, for he had a heavy 
butcher knife which he was wielding 
as a screw-driver and combination 
tool. The tinkling sound of glass had 
arisen in scraping the residue of the 
broken beaker from the dais to the 
concrete floor. A big black cigar was 
in Joe’s mouth; he was chewing vig¬ 
orously on it. 

As Lattimer entered the laboratory, 
Joe laid down the knife and scurried 
over toward the desk. 

This piece of furniture was in a 
mess. Joe had all but turned it up¬ 
side down. Papers were scattered 
everywhere. One batch of notes was 
weighted down with Dr. Singer’s au¬ 
tomatic pistol, which the strange ani¬ 
mal had found in the top drawer. 

“Here!” yelled Lattimer. “Stop it! 
What the devil are you doing?” 

Joe halted in the act of picking up 
the batch of notes. Martha went stoi¬ 
cally ahead in her work of tightening 
connections and terminals. 

“We’ve got to reverse the magnetic 
field,” explained Joe. 

“Reverse what field?” roared Latti- 
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mer, at once apprehensive and highly 
annoyed. “Didn’t I tell you frog¬ 
faced apes not to touch a single thing 
while I was gone?” 

“Aie-e-ee!” wailed Joe in anguish. 

With one swift motion he swept up 
the pistol from the desk top, placed 
the muzzle against his temple and 
blew out his brains with three rapid 
shots. He slumped and sprawled life¬ 
lessly before the desk, his grotesque 
face twisted in a lugubrious grimace 
as green brains and green blood oozed 
out of his skull. 

“There! You’ve done it again, 
Papa!” accused Martha. “Now we 
can’t finish hooking this matter- 
receiver up as a sending set until Joe 
gets over his sulk.” 

“I’m sorry,” Lattimer snapped, con¬ 
trite and angry at the same time. 
“But haven’t we done enough damage 
without you two making things 
worse? Just look at the mess you and 
Joe have got this place in!” 

“You mean the desk?” asked Mar¬ 
tha, still hurt and displeased over 
Joe’s latest demise. “We had to con¬ 
sult the inventor’s notes to make sure 
we didn’t make any mistakes in re¬ 
versing the field. Suelcun had no 
notes on this particular machine. I 
don’t think he knew about it.” 

L ATTIMER hurried over to the 
desk and quickly removed the 
automatic pistol from Joe’s lax hand. 
He glanced at the injured head criti¬ 
cally as he stuffed the gun into his 
side coat pocket. Already the wound 
had stopped bleeding and was filling 
out from within, like a wrinkled toy 
balloon being blown up. 

“What are you talking about?” he 
demanded in exasperation as he bent 
over the littered desk. 

“You act awfully dumb. Papa,” said 
Martha candidly. “We must reverse 
the field before we can go back. 
That’s elementary.” 

“Go back?” 

“Certainly. You don’t think we are 
like Suelcun, do you? The very way 
Joe reacts to unkind words should be 
enough to show you. I don’t mind 
what you say, myself, but I shall be 
angry with you if you don’t watch 
your speech.” 


Joe groaned bitterly and opened 
one eye. As soon as he caught Latti- 
mer’s glance, he promptly closed the 
eye and stiffened out again. 

“I’m sorry, Joe,” Lattimer said 
gruffly. “I forgot. But I’m badly 
worried about Dr. Singer and Diana, 
and —” 

He broke off as he saw that certain 
of the copious notes in Dr. Singer’s 
handwriting seemed to be day-to-day 
transcripts of something which had 
occurred during the past few days. 
He read: 

Oct. 5. For the third time I seemed to 
make contact with a highly intelligent 
person on that ultra-ray band in the mag¬ 
netic field. I can’t understand it, as I am 
sure nobody else on Earth is experiment¬ 
ing in the same radio field. 

Oct. 6. At last I am sure of it. I have 
established communication with a being 
on another world. Suelcun is his name. 
I suspected a hoax at first because he can 
converse fluently in English, but certain 
facts bear out the amazing conclusion that 
I have contacted something extraterres¬ 
trial. I must tell Diana about this astound¬ 
ing development. 

Oct. 7. Suelcun has advanced an amaz¬ 
ing suggestion. This is altogether a by¬ 
path from my present line of research, but 
I must confess that it opens a remarkable 
field for investigation. I must write to 
William Lattimer and ask his opinion 
anent this digression. Additional equip¬ 
ment will be costly. Diana doesn’t like the 
idea. Suelcun is going to give me com¬ 
plete information and. details tomorrow. 

There was no entry for the next 
day, which was yesterday. Lattimer 
looked up and blinked. He frowned 
and shook his head. A queer feeling 
of impending trouble, of something 
intangibly but undeniably wrong 
swept through him. By contrast, Joe 
and Martha seemed perfectly normal, 
rational creatures. 

What did these notes'of Dr. Singer 
mean? Did they have any bearing on 
the scientist’s queer actions today? 
Suddenly Lattimer’s mind seized on 
the name of the person mentioned 
in Singer’s memoranda — Suelcun! 
Wasn’t that the same name Joe and 
Martha had mentioned? 

“Get up, Joe!” ordered Lattimer 
curtly. “We’re going upstairs to see 
Dr. Singer right now. There’s a lot 
that I don’t understand.” 

Joe popped open his eyes and 
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scrambled hastily to his feet, his ta- 
loned footpads making a queer 
scratching sound on the floor, 

“I hope you haven’t mixed up those 
notes,” he said grumpily. “There’s 
one last set of equations I must check. 
Martha and I must get back to Eluce- 
lom, Papa. We can’t eat your food.” 
He indicated the half-chewed cigar he 
had dropped. “It won’t take but a 
minute.” 

Snatching up the pad of notes from 
the desk, quite as though nothing had 
occurred to interrupt him, Joe rushed 
back to the waiting Martha’s side. 
Taking the knife in hand and issuing 
a series of croaking orders to his mate 
in that harsh jargon which consti¬ 
tuted his native speech, he set indus¬ 
triously to work, one eye on the nota¬ 
tions. 

It was a full moment before Latti- 
mer could marshal his wits. 

“Here!” he roared. “Leave that 
stuff alone, I told you. Come on, 
we’re going up to see Dr. Singer.” 

OE finished stripping the insula¬ 
tion from a last pair of wires and 
straightened up to grin at Lattimer, 
while Martha deftly finished making 
the connection. 

“Don’t excite yourself, Papa,” he 
said, thrusting the knife carelessly 
down one leg inside his metallic 
shorts. “We had no intention of leav¬ 
ing you before straightening out that 
little difficulty with Suelcun.” 

“Huh? But I thought you didn’t 
know what happened to this Suelcun 
party!” said Lattimer helplessly. 

“That,” Joe pointed out, “was be¬ 
fore I read Dr. Singer’s notes. It’s 
quite simple, now. Through, Martha? 
Come, let us go help papa.” 

Obediently Martha stood erect and 
trotted toward the door. Rubbing the 
back of his head vigorously, William 
Lattimer led the way out and up the 
circular stairs. At the door to the 
radio dome he halted, waiting for his 
two bizarre companions to gain his 
side. Then he flung open the door and 
ushered them in. 

The upper room of the laboratory 
had been finished, as its name indi¬ 
cated, in the manner of an astronomi¬ 
cal observatory. It was here that Dr. 


Singer had installed all his apparatus 
pertaining to ray and radio emana¬ 
tions. That was how the place came 
to be called the radio dome. Lattimer 
himself only vaguely understood the 
setup. 

The figure of Dr. Singer was at the 
far side of the room, fussing around a 
giant-size radio tube mounted in a 
massive base of curved metal legs, 
which reminded Lattimer somehow 
of an arching octopus. He had never 
seen the huge tube before, and he 
couldn’t get a clear view of it now 
because of Singer’s intervening bulk. 

At the sound of their entrance, the 
white-haired scientist swung around 
to confront his three visitors. Latti¬ 
mer opened his mouth’to speak, to ex¬ 
plain his two fantastic companions. 
He didn’t utter a word. 

It was as though an invisible spark 
flashed out there across the circular 
chamber — between Dr. Singer and 
Lattimer’s grotesque creations. A 
chill air of surprise, of expectancy, of 
actual danger seemed to fill the room. 
Joe and Martha stood like frozen gar¬ 
goyles, staring at the figure of the 
Earthman scientist in an attitude of 
growing conviction. 

It was Dr. Singer who broke the 
silence. 

“Hrrggl uggl?” he croaked out. 
“Nortisop! Nortagen!” 

Joe and Martha exchanged glances 
and nodded once before turning back 
to the astonished physicist. 

“Suelcun!” they exclaimed. 

The queer glitter which had been in 
Dr. Singer’s eyes flared higher in a 
venomous flame. He began croaking 
away rapidly in that outlandish gib¬ 
berish which Lattimer took to be the 
native speech of Elucelom, wherever 
that was. 

But the utter horror of the realiza¬ 
tion that swept over the young man 
all but congealed his blood. He re¬ 
membered a number of things that 
had been puzzling him—that glitter 
in Singer’s usually benevolent eyes, 
the scientist’s queer movements—as 
though he tried to navigate in a 
strange medium. Or controlled the 
movements of a strange body! And 
the way the old man had failed to rec¬ 
ognize his sponsor. 
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This wasn’t Dr. George Singer. 
This was the unknown entity called 
Suelcun, inhabiting the Earth scien¬ 
tist’s body! 

The voice of Dr. Singer ceased its 
croaking. Joe took up the challenge. 

“Why not speak in English, Suel¬ 
cun, so papa can understand us? 
After your body*fell senseless beside 
the thought-projector in the astral 
tower, Nortagen and I worked fever¬ 
ishly to learn what was wrong. It 
was many parlongs later that, as we 
were bent over the projector, papa 
brought us through into this dimen¬ 
sion physically. 

“We didn’t know until we read Dr. 
Singer’s notes what your revolting 
plans were, or that you had sacrificed 
your Eluceloman body deliberately 
to come mentally to this three-dimen¬ 
sional world. We came here by acci¬ 
dent; you came here on purpose— 
with evil design. What have you done 
with Dr. Singer?” 

S UELCUN laughed. It was a frog’s 
harsh croak. 

“What difference does it make, 
fools?” he sneered. “I am here in 
Earthman form—safe from human re¬ 
prisals and safe from Elucelom pur¬ 
suit, or I will be as soon as I destroy 
that laboratory equipment which 
brought my two former technical as¬ 
sistants to this sphere. I didn’t know 
about a matter integrator, but that 
makes little difference now. 

“With what* I do know, I shall con¬ 
trol the gateway between the two di¬ 
mensions. I have already set up a 
perfect catalyst by which to effect the 
exchange of personalities between 
Earthlings and Elucelomans from 
here. Thus, for those Elucelomans 
whom I wish to bring to this world, 
I can readily find suitable bodies. I 
can make this switch easily by a com¬ 
bination of the Singer apparatus and 
my own.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Martha sagely. 
“So that’s how it is! A transposition 
of entities. Then Dr. Singer is now 
in—” 

“Elucelom,” croaked Suelcun. “And 
that’s where he shall stay. As for you, 
my servitors, you will obey my orders 
here—or I will destroy you!” 


“How?” asked Joe insolently. “We 
are no longer under Eluceloman law 
and do not have to obey you. And you 
will find the destruction of Elucelo¬ 
man matter quite difficult on this 
plane.” 

“We will see,” promised Suelcun 
grimly. 

He turned heavily to one side and 
flipped a relay of switches. The giant 
tube lighted up with a roseate glow. 
Listening and watching intently, Wil¬ 
liam Lattimer now saw the crowning 
horror of this incredible nightmare. 
Within the tube, standing rigid in a 
sort of hypnosis or cataleptic trance, 
her sweet face perfectly blank, was 
Diana Singer! 

The girl was clad in the flimsiest of 
garments. She looked oddly like a 
cigarette girl in a night club, but that 
incongruity only made the weirdness 
of her setting all the more bizarre. 
The sight of her within that gigantic 
tube, helpless and sealed away like 
a living filament to play the part of a 
catalyst in Suelcun’s terrible plan, 
was more than young Lattimer could 
stand. 

Without realizing what he did or 
why he did it, he suddenly understood 
the true nature of his interest in Dr. 
Singer’s research all along. He was in 
love with Diana Singer, and now just 
as he was discovering it he was about 
to lose her forever. 

Lattimer gave vent to a roar of rage. 
He leaped forward to assault the glow¬ 
ing tube, which was slowly lighting 
up every part of the girl’s supple 
form. 

“Seize him!” commanded Suelcun 
sternly. “He shall be the first subject 
for our experiment. I’ll get in touch 
with Mota Dab, who wants to come 
through.” 

It was Martha who intercepted Lat- 
timer’s mad charge. She moved swift¬ 
ly in front of the berserk young man 
and grabbed him. The figure of Dr. 
Singer seated itself before a com¬ 
plicated instrument panel and placed 
a set of headphones over its ears. 

“Take it easy, Papa,” said Martha 
calmly but firmly. “Watch Joe.” 

Almost against his will Lattimer 
halted and turned his head in the des¬ 
ignated direction. Joe had moved to 
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a position behind the false Suelcun to 
watch as the other set up on the panel 
a complicated formula in switches 
and buttons. Then, just as Suelcun 
glanced up to speak again, Joe gave 
him an expert rabbit punch across 
the nape of the neck. The body of 
Dr. Singer fell senseless to the floor. 

I MMEDIATELY Joe reached for 
the instrument panel. He made a 
couple of swift changes in the formula 
setup. Then he turned to Martha and 
Lattimer with a wide grin, his gro¬ 
tesque body shaking with mirth. 

“The simplest possible solution,” 
he informed them. “Since the doc¬ 
tor’s daughter is already in use as the 
detector filament in Suelcun’s 
thought-projector, it is quite fitting 
that her father be the first person to 
test the instrument. Along with Suel¬ 
cun !” 

“Wh—what do you mean?” asked 
Lattimer uncertainly. 

“I just changed Suelcun’s formula 
setup sufficiently to contact the astral 
tower where Dr. Singer’s mind is im¬ 
prisoned in Suelcun’s body. When 
Suelcun awakes, he will find himself 
back in Elucelom, and Dr. Singer 
will be here. Then we can break the 
circuit of power which is connected 
with the cyclotronic machine down 
in the basement, shatter the tube and 
resuscitate the young woman.” 

“Diana isn’t—isn’t harmed in any 
way?” Lattimer said falteringly. 

“Not at all,” Joe assured him. “She 
doesn’t even know what is transpir¬ 
ing. Martha, I think our work is done 
here. We can return to Elucelom.” 

“You mean that—that you didn’t 
evolve from a lump of copperas, after 
all?” inquired Lattimer. “You are not 
a molecule monster that I accidentally 
created?” 

“Certainly not!” snorted Joe. “Your 
part in the amazing circumstance was 
quite haphazard, you know.” 

He examined the body of Dr. Sin¬ 
ger, nodded, then pulled a heavy 
switch through a rheostatic arc of 
contacts. The glow of the huge tube 
faded and the whine and throb of 
power died away. 

“You can shatter the tube now and 
remove the young woman,” Joe said. 


Lattimer contemplated the glass 
tube and then drew the automatic 
pistol from his pocket. He took care¬ 
ful aim at the tube. Then he thought 
of something. 

“You mean to say that you knew all 
along what most of this has been 
about?” he demanded. “And you let 
me go on thinking that I had created 
you, that I was responsible for your 
existence? Why, you goggle-eyed 
bullfrog, I could take delight in—” 

“Ae-i-e-e-e!” Joe’s grin faded and 
he let out a mournful wail. 

Quick as a flash, Martha leaped 
upon Lattimer’s shoulders and 
clamped her taloned hand .across his 
mouth. 

“Didn’t I warn you* about calling 
Joe names?” she croaked angrily. 

But Martha was too late. With one 
savage motion Joe whipped out the 
knife he had thrust in his belt and 
plunged it full into his breast. Still 
whistling faintly like a collapsed 
balloon, he flopped on his back, all 
sprawled out ludicrously at Lattimer’s 
feet. 

The next instant, the sound of the 
pistol shot and the shattering of glass 
filled the radio dome. Handicapped 
though he was by the weight of the 
angry and chattering Martha, Lat¬ 
timer sprang toward the tube and 
caught the form of Diana Singer as 
the girl toppled slowly forward. 

She came out of her queer hypnosis 
to clutch at her rescuer in vast relief. 

“Oh, Bill!” she whispered. “I’ve 
had such a terrible dream. I—” 

And at this moment she caught sight 
of Martha. Diana uttered a forlorn 
scream and fainted dead away in Lat¬ 
timer’s arms. 

“Now,” said Martha in her severest 
croak. “Now you know how I feel 
each time you drive Joe to suicide.” 

Lattimer glanced at her in mute ap¬ 
peal. 

RESENTLY Dr. Singer stirred 
and groaned. Lattimer had placed 
Diana gently in a chair. Accompanied 
by Martha, he approached the body 
of the scientist apprehensively. Sin¬ 
ger opened his eyes, blinked, stared 
up at Lattimer in amazement and then 
smiled. 
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“William, my boy!” he exclaimed. 
“How good to see you! I’ve had a 
most amazing experience. I must tell 
you about—” 

His eyes fell on Joe’s collapsed body 
and his voice pinched off. Then he 
saw Martha, and he glared around 
wildly. 

“All of us have had somewhat of an 
experience, sir,” Lattimer agreed 
solemnly. “Let me tell you quickly 
what happened, and then we must 
hurry down to the laboratory before 
Diana revives. We’ve got to send Joe 
and Martha back to Elucelom.” 


Whereupon Joe sat up abruptly and 
pulled the knife from his breast with¬ 
out leaving a mark. 

“Never mind about that,” he pro¬ 
tested. “Martha and I are not going 
back. We don’t dare now, not after 
what’s happened. Suelcun is back 
there waiting for us.” 

“But, Joe, where will you go if you 
don’t go back?” asked young Bill Lat¬ 
timer anxiously. 

“Wherever you go, Papa,” Joe re¬ 
plied, yawning and handing Martha 
the knife. “I’m beginning to like it 
here.” 



HEADLINERS IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

a smashing and incredible adventure John Carstairs, the botanical detective, makes his 
" appearance in the featured novel in our December number. Author Frank Belknap Long 
goes all out in this amazing case of THE ETHER ROBOTS where Carstairs and his sweetheart¬ 
secretary bitterly oppose the renegade scientist, Frome, to save the inner planets from a terrible 


O N a vastly different order Ross Rocklynne has done a novelet of spatial combat which deals 
with the sabotage of the life-sustaining shipments of water to Mars. In STORM IN SPACE 
you will find a stirring epic of the void. 


"jVTEXT on the cargo list is TUBBY—TIME TRAVELER, featuring the return of Tubby, that 
s ingenious and intrepid scientific adventurer created by Ray Cummings. In this story Tubby 
invades a new field where he gets into one of his usual complete mix-ups. 


D OWN to Earth for a jew minutes as we read an amazing article entitled IS THE DEATH 
RAY HERE? by /. E. Powell. But we soar back toward the stars almost immediately as the 
tremendous import of this factual account hits us. For a genuine death ray is here. 


"EVERYBODY has had moments when they would like to live certain bits of their lives over, 
if only to correct a mistake. In HOW MUCH TO THURSDAY, Douglas Stapleton, a 
new author to our pages, sends his hero back into the past to solve a deep mystery of the present. 
You will enjoy every word of this one. 


nOUNDING up the rearguard, of course, Sergeant Saturn rides herd on the departments, keeps 
xv the kiwis more or less in line, and helps the editor put a swell issue to bed. There’ll be an¬ 
other story or two, and a splendid cover painting which illustrates THE ETHER ROBOTS. So 
book your passage early for next voyage! 



CONQUEST 

By 

JOSEPH GILBERT 

When One's Sou/ /s Clean , 
the Vilest Schemes of 
Wilful Men Turn to Ashes! 

T HE President of America had 
stood alone in a barren field. 
Out of the sky a plane had come. 
Silent as a bitter dream it had settled. 
They had taken him then. 

Now he stood in a barren field again. 
Not alone. With three men. Three 
men who had played God. And facing 
them, the President of the United 
States said: “Three men to conquer 
America. You do not look like con¬ 
querors, gentlemen.” 

The slim, polite T’yin Sokomo ad¬ 
justed his spectacles on his mild, 
scholarly face and smiled. 

“We are not the conquerors, Mr. 
President. We, like all good business¬ 
men, let others do the detail work. 
That is logic.” 

“Yes,” said the President. “Yes, 
that is logic. You could not conquer 
our country with all the armed force 
at your disposal, so you pick the 
smallest, humblest creature on God’s 
mad earth to do it for you. 

“We could not smash a germ with 
a bomb, could we? Nor crush it life¬ 
less with a tank. Your logic, I be¬ 
lieve, Dr. Leich? Permit me to con¬ 
gratulate you on its success, sir.” 

The stolid Teuton scientist nodded 
his close-cropped head in acknowl¬ 
edgment. 

“You’re very pale, Mr. President. 
Worry?” 

“Eh? No, Doctor. No, I haven’t 
worried. The word is far too inade¬ 
quate. Say that I know now what tor¬ 
ture is like. 

“It wouldn’t have been so bad if 
we had expected it, if we had been 
prepared,” the President explained. 
“We were prepared. But not for a 
tiny microbe that left its victim out¬ 
wardly sound and apparently un¬ 



touched the first day—then turned his 
entire body a mottled green the 
second, and killed him the third. 

“The Hanley-Holmes field stopped 
it, of course, just as it stopped your 
bombs and men. But it took power; 
so very much power, and it could only 
be used in certain restricted areas. It 
was impossible to protect those thou¬ 
sands of our soldiers who died, and 
the thousands who followed them, and 
then the hundreds of thousands. 

“Then your machines made war, 
gentlemen, following the germ, mop¬ 
ping up. Your machines—we could 
stop the machines at first, but not as 
man after man turned green and died. 

“You’ve almost won, gentlemen. 
You are in a position to demand the 
President of America as a hostage in 
return for a week’s respite. Inci¬ 
dentally your promise is worthless, of 
course. I have no hope of returning 
alive.” 

Albert Streicher, military strate¬ 
gist, his midget five-foot one-inch 
figure incongruous in a specially de¬ 
signed uniform flushed. 

“Let us be practical, please. Your 
country has not a chance. You per- 
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sonally are the center of operations. 
With you gone, the command of your 
armies will be slower, less efficient. 

“We have only to wait and smash 
your countrymen with our guns. In 
time they will be crushed. Taking 
your sparse, protected areas will be 
comparatively simple. The Hanley- 
Holmes barrier, already stretched 
thin, will prove no obstacle. It cannot 
save your armies. It will not save 
your people.” 

The President eyed Streicher calm¬ 
ly and unafraid. 

“We Americans,” he said, “know 
too well the folly of concentrating all 
power in the hands of one man. My 
absence will complicate things, slow 
them down—but the executive ma¬ 
chinery will not bog down. 

“Your own position is different. 
You three men know the secret of the 
dread bacteria which you employ— 
and only you three. And now I will 
tell you a secret. Our American lab¬ 
oratories have discovered at last how 
to destroy this bacteria. 

“If no more germs are released, our 
scientists can wipe it out. By the 
same token, if you men should die, the 
bacteria plague would end. So—you 
must die. Then it will be easy to 
eradicate this germ, and not at all 
difficult to conclude this war. 

“You do something to your soldiers, 
don’t you, gentlemen? They’re fana¬ 
tics. But you go beyond that, make 
them even better soldiers. For you 
render them incapable of initiative. 
Without your direction, they would 
simply stop fighting. And thus 
the war would end.” 

E three men glowered. 

“You are a fool to tell us this,” 
T’yin Sokomo, the financier, said 
shortly. “We had you carefully ex¬ 
amined by our men to see that you 
carried no weapons. There is nothing 
here but an empty field and the four 
chairs on which we sit. Our soldiers 
are ready to spring forth like a swarm 
of bees when we give the order. You 
could not damage us in any way. You 
are the fool!” 

The President went on speaking. 

“A financier to pay for a war, a 
soldier to furnish fighting men, a 


scientist to win it. The stakes: a 
country. A beautiful, fertile land, 
rich with hope and eagerness and hon¬ 
est faith. Three lives for an entire 
population. It is not a bad bargain, 
gentlemen.” 

T’yin Sokomo’s voice was suave. 

“Our good President’s mind wan¬ 
ders, perhaps? The strain—” 

“I walked out,” said the President 
calmly. “They refused to hear of such 
a plan, brave men that they are. So I 
walked out and had a soldier neutral¬ 
ize the Hanley-Holmes barrier. I 
walked across an unprotected desolate 
land that had once been green and 
bountiful. Then I returned, and they 
had to agree. There was nothing else 
to do. And thus I came here to you 
gentlemen.” 

A chair went backward. The 
diminutive Streicher was on his feet, 
bellowing. “What madness is this? 
Are you trying to tell us—” 

The President took a handkerchief 
gan to cry. The tears rolled down his 
face, removing grease paint it had 
taken make-up experts hours to apply. 

Albert Streicher sat down and be¬ 
gan to cry. The tears rolled down his 
face and he blubbered like a child. 

T’yin Sokomo sat down impassively 
and quietly blew out his brains. 

Dr. Leich drew a small bottle out of 
his black suit and withdrew the cork. 

“Clever, Mr. President. My con¬ 
gratulations. May your country be 
restored to its former prestige.” 

This time the President of America 
nodded acknowledgment while Dr. 
Joachim Leich swallowed from the 
bottle, remained standing for a mo¬ 
ment, then collapsed and died. 

In the west the sun retreated to its 
night time berth in a magnificent aura 
of gold and red. There would be twi¬ 
light for America, too, thought the 
President. Then a night of struggle, 
as a ravished land was rebuilt. 

At last the dawn would come. The 
sun would rise on a land of hope re¬ 
born, with freedom and security for 
all. 

The President smiled his sad, wise 
smile as the setting sun etched with 
its dying rays a calm and courageous 
face. The face shone pale green in 
the waning light of day. 



THE HAZING 

By ISAAC ASIMOV 

Three Arcturian University Men Run Into Galactic 
Interference When They Produce the Wrong Play I 


T HE Campus of Arcturus Uni¬ 
versity, on Arcturus’s second 
planet, Eron, is a dull place dur¬ 
ing mid-year vacations and, moreover, 
a hot one, so that Myron Tubal, 
sophomore, found life boring and 
uncomfortable. For the fifth time that 
day, he looked in at the Undergrad¬ 
uate Lounge in a desperate attempt 
at locating an acquaintance, and was 


at last gratified to behold Bill Sefan, 
a green-skinned youngster from Ve¬ 
ga’s fifth planet. 

Sefan, like Tubal, had flunked Bio¬ 
sociology and was staying through 
vacation to study for a make-up exam. 
Things like that weave strong bonds 
between sophomore and sophomore. 

Tubal grunted a greeting, dropped 
his huge hairless body—he was a na- 
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tive of the Arcturian System itself 
—into the largest chair and said: 

“Have you seen the new freshmen 
yet?” 

“Already! It’s six weeks before the 
fall semester starts.” 

Tubal yawned. “These are a special 
breed of frosh. They’re the very first 
batch from the Solarian System—ten 
of them.” 

“Solarian System? You mean that 
new system that joined the Galactic 
Federation three—four years ago?” 

“That’s the one. Their world capi¬ 
tal is called Earth, I think.” 

“Well, what about them?” 

“Nothing much. They’re just here, 
that’s all. Some of them have hair on 
the upper lip, and very silly it looks, 
too. Otherwise, they look like any of 
a dozen or so other breeds of Human¬ 
oids.” 

It was at this point that the door 
flew open and little Wri Forase ran 
in. He was from Deneb’s single 
planet, and the short, gray fuzz that 
covered his head and face bristled with 
agitation, while his large purple eyes 
gleamed excitedly. 

“Say,” he twittered breathlessly, 
“have you seen the Earthmen?” 

Sefan sighed. “Isn’t anyone ever 
going to change the subject? Tubal 
was just telling me about them.” 

“He was?” Forase seemed disap¬ 
pointed. “But—but did he tell you 
these were that abnormal race they 
made such a fuss over when the So¬ 
larian System entered the Federa¬ 
tion?” 

“They looked all right to me,” said 
Tubal. 

“I’m not talking about them from 
the physical standpoint,” said the 
Denebian disgustedly. “It’s the men¬ 
tal aspect of the case. Psychology! 
That’s the stufF!” Forase was going 
to be a psychologist some day. 

“Oh, that! Well, what’s wrong with 
them?” 

“Their mob psychology as a race is 
all wrong,” babbled Forase. “Instead 
of becoming less emotional with num¬ 
bers, as is the case with every other 
type of Humanoid known, they be¬ 
come more emotional! In groups, 
these Earthmen riot, panic, go crazy. 


The more there are, the worse it is. So 
help me, we even invented a new 
mathematical notation to handle the 
problem. Look!” 

He had his pocket-pad and stylus 
out in one rapid motion; but Tubal’s 
hand clamped down upon them before 
the stylus so much as made a mark. 

Tubal said, “Whoa! I’ve got a wal¬ 
loping lulu of an idea.” 

“Imagine!” murmured Sefan. 

Tubal ignored him. He smiled 
again, and his hand rubbed thought¬ 
fully over his bald dome. 

“Listen,” he said, with sudden brisk¬ 
ness. His voice dropped to a con¬ 
spiratorial whisper. 

A lbert williams, late of 

Earth, stirred in his sleep and 
became conscious of a prodding finger 
exploring the space between his sec¬ 
ond and third ribs. He opened his 
eyes, swiveled his head, stared stu¬ 
pidly ; then gasped, shot upright, and 
reached for the light switch. 

“Don’t move,” said the shadowy 
figure beside his bed. There was a 
muted click, and the Earthman found 
himself centered in the pearly beam 
of a pocket flash. 

He blinked and said, “Who the 
blasted devil are you?” 

“You are going to get out of bed,” 
replied the apparition stolidly. “Dress, 
and come with me.” 

Williams grinned savagely. “Try 
and make me.” 

There was no answer, but the flash 
beam shifted slightly and fell upon 
the shadow’s other hand. It held a 
“neuronic whip,” that pleasant little 
weapon that paralyzes the vocal cords 
and twists nerves into so many knots 
of agony. Williams swallowed hard, 
and got out of bed. 

He dressed in silence, and then 
said: 

“All right, what do I do now?” 

The gleaming “whip” gestured, and 
the Earthman moved toward the door. 

“Just walk ahead,” said the un¬ 
known. 

Williams moved out the room, along 
the silent corridor, and down eight 
stories without daring to look back. 
Out upon the campus he stopped, and 
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felt metal probe the small of his back. 

“Do you know where Obel Hall is?” 

Williams, nodding, began walking. 
He walked past Obel Hall, turned 
right at University Avenue, and after 
half a mile stepped off the roads and 
past the trees. A spaceship hulked 
dimly in the darkness, with ports 
closely curtained and only a dim light 
showing where the airlock opened a 
crack. 

“Get in!” He was shoved up a flight 
of stairs and into a small room. 

He blinked, looked about him and 
counted aloud. 

“—seven, eight, nine, and I make 
ten. They’ve got us all, I guess.” 

“It’s no guess,” growled Eric Cham¬ 
berlain sourly. “It’s a certainty.” He 
was rubbing his hand. “I’ve been 
here an hour.” 

“What’s wrong with the mitt?” 
asked Williams. 

“I sprained it on the jaw of the rat 
that brought me here. He’s as tough 
as a spaceship’s hull.” 

Williams seated himself cross- 
legged upon the floor and rested his 
head against the wall. 

“Has anyone any idea as to what 
this is all about?” 

“Kidnaping!” said little Joey Swee¬ 
ney. His teeth were chattering. 

“What the devil for?” snorted 
Chamberlain. “If any of us are mil¬ 
lionaires, I hadn’t heard of it. I know 
I’m not!” 

Williams said, “Look, let’s not go 
off the deep end. Kidnaping or any¬ 
thing of that sort is out. These peo¬ 
ple can’t be criminals. It stands to 
reason that a civilization that has de¬ 
veloped psychology to the extent this 
Galactic Federation has, would be able 
to wipe out crime without raising a 
sweat.” 

“Pirates,” grunted Lawrence Marsh. 
“I don’t think so, but it’s just a sug¬ 
gestion.” 

“Nuts!” said Williams. “Piracy is 
a frontier phenomenon. This region 
of space has been civilized for tens 
of millennia.” 

“Just the same, they had guns,” 
insisted Joe, “and I don’t like it.” He 
had left his glasses in his room and 
peered about in near-sighted anxiety. 


“That doesn’t mean much,” an¬ 
swered Williams. “Now I’ve been 
thinking. Here we are—ten newly 
arrived freshmen at Arcturus U. On 
our first night here, we’re bundled 
mysteriously out of our rooms and 
into a strange spaceship. That sug¬ 
gests something to me. How about 
it?” 

S IDNEY MORTON raised his head 
from his arms long enough to say 
sleepily: 

“I’ve thought of it, too. It looks 
like we’re in for one hell of a hazing. 
Gents, I think the local sophs are 
just having good, clean fun.” 

“Exactly,” agreed Williams. “Any¬ 
one have any other ideas?” 

Silence. “All right, then, so there 
isn’t anything to do but wait. Person¬ 
ally, I’m going to catch up on my 
sleep. They can wake me up if they 
need me.” 

There was a jar at that moment 
and he fell off balance. 

“Well, we’re off—wherever we’re 
going.” 

Moments later, Bill Sefan hesitated 
just an instant before entering the 
control room. When he finally did, 
it was to face a highly excited Wri 
Forase. 

“How is it working?” demanded the 
Denebian. 

“Rotten,” responded Sefan sourly. 
“If they’re panicked, then I’m damned. 
They’re going to sleep.” 

“Asleep! All of them! But what 
were they saying?” 

“How do I know? They weren’t 
speaking Galactic, and I can’t make 
head or tail out of their infernal for¬ 
eign gibberish.” 

Forase threw his hands into the air 
in disgust. 

“All right, let me think—” 

Tubal spoke finally. “Listen, 
Forase, I’m cutting a class in Bio-soc. 
—which I can’t afford. You guaranteed 
the psychology of this stunt. If it 
turns out to be a flop, I’m not going 
to like it.” 

“Well, for the love of Deneb,” 
grated Forase desperately, “you two 
are a fine pair of yellow-bellies! Did 
you expect them to start screaming 
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and kicking right off? Sizzling Arc- 
turus! Wait till we get to the Spican 
System, will you? When we maroon 
them overnight—” 

He tittered suddenly. “This is go¬ 
ing to be the fanciest trick since they 
tied those stink-bats to the chromatic 
organ on Concert Night.” 

Tubal cracked a grin, but Sefan 
leaned back in his chair and remarked 
thoughtfully. 

“What if someone—say, President 
Wynn—hears about this?” 

The Arcturian at the controls 
shrugged. “It’s only a hazing. They’ll 
go easy.” 

“Don’t play dumb, M. T. This isn’t 
kid stuff. Planet Four, Spica—the 
whole Spican System, in fact—is 
banned to Galactic ships, and you 
know that. It’s got a sub-Humanoid 
race on it. They’re supposed to de¬ 
velop entirely free of interference 
until they discover interstellar travel 
on their own. That’s the law, and 
they’re strict about it. Space! If 
they find out about this, we’ll be in 
the soup for fair.” 

Tubal turned in his seat. “How in 
Arcturus do you expect Prexy Wynn 
—damn his thick hide!—to find out 
about us? Now, mind you, I’m not 
saying the story won’t spread around 
the campus, because half the fun will 
be killed if we have to keep it to our¬ 
selves. But how will names come 
out? No one will squeal. You know 
that.” 

“Okay,” said Sefan, and shrugged. 

And then Tubal said, “Ready for 
hyper-space!” 

He compressed keys and there was 
the queer internal wrench that marked 
the ship’s departure from normal 
space. 

T HE ten Earthmen were rather the 
worse for wear, and looked it. 
Lawrence Marsh squinted at his watch 
again. 

“Two-thirty,” he said. “That’s 
thirty-six hours now. I wish they’d 
get this over with.” 

“This isn’t a hazing,” moaned Swee¬ 
ney. “It takes too long.” 

Williams grew red. “What do you 
all look half-dead about? They’ve 


been feeding us regularly, haven’t 
they? They haven’t tied us up, have 
they? I should say it was pretty 
evident that they were taking good 
care of us.” 

“Or,” came Sidney Morton’s dis¬ 
contented drawl, “fattening us up for 
the slaughter.” 

He paused, and everyone stiffened. 
There was no mistaking the queer in¬ 
ternal wrench they had felt. 

“Get that!” said Eric Chamberlain 
in sudden frenzy. “We’re back in 
normal space again, and that means 
we’re only an hour or two from wher¬ 
ever we’re going. We’ve got to do 
something!” 

“Hear, hear,” Williams snorted. 
“But what?” 

“There are ten of us, aren’t there?” 
shouted Chamberlain, puffing out his 
chest. “Well, I’ve only seen one of 
them so far. Next time he comes in, 
and we’ve got another meal due us 
pretty soon, we’re going to mob him.” 

Sweeney looked sick. “What about 
the neuronic whip he always carries?” 

“It won’t kill us. He can’t get us 
all before we pin him down anyway.” 

“Eric,” said Williams bluntly, 
“you’re a fool.” 

Chamberlain flushed and his stub¬ 
fingered fists closed slowly. 

“I’m just in the mood for a little 
practice persuasion. Call me that 
again, will you?” 

“Sit down!” Williams scarcely 
bothered to look up. “And don’t work 
so hard justifying my epithet. All of 
us are nervous and keyed-up, but that 
doesn’t mean we ought to go alto¬ 
gether crazy. Not yet, anyway. First 
of all, even discounting the whip, mob¬ 
bing our jailer won’t be particularly 
successful. 

“We’ve only seen one, but that one 
is from the Arcturian System. He’s 
better than seven feet tall, and com¬ 
fortably past the three-hundred- 
pound mark. He’d mop us up—all ten 
of us—with his bare fists. I thought 
you had one run-in with him already, 
Eric.” 

There was a thickish silence. 

Williams added, “And even if we 
could knock him out and finish as 
many others as there may be in the 
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ship, we still haven’t the slightest idea 
where we are or how to get back or 
even how to run the ship.” A pause. 
Then, “Well?” 

“Nuts!” Chamberlain turned away, 
and glowered in silence. 

The door kicked open and the giant 
Arcturian entered. With one hand, 
he emptied the bag he carried, and 
with the other kept his neuronic whip 
carefully leveled. 

“Last meal,” he grunted. 

There was a general scramble for 
the rolling cans, still lukewarm from 
recent heating. Morton glared at his 
with disgust. 

“Say,” he spoke stumblingly in Gal¬ 
actic, “can’t you give us a change? 
I’m tired of this rotten goulash of 
yours. This is the fourth can!” 

“So what? It’s your last meal,” the 
Arcturian snapped, and left. 

A horrified paralysis prevailed. 

“What did he mean by that?” 
gulped someone huskily. 

“They’re going to kill us!” 
Sweeney was round-eyed, the thin 
edge of panic in his voice. 

Williams’ mouth was dry and he 
felt unreasoning anger grow against 
Sweeney’s contagious fright. He 
paused—the kid was only seventeen— 
and said huskily. 

“Stow it, will you? Let’s eat.” 

It was two hours later that he felt 
the shuddering jar that meant the 
landing and end of the journey. In 
that time, no one had spoken, but Wil¬ 
liams could feel the pall of fear choke 
tighter with the minutes. 

S PICA had dipped crimsonly below 
the horizon and there was a chill 
wind blowing. The ten Earthmen, 
huddled together miserably upon the 
rock-strewn hilltop, watched their 
captors sullenly. It was the huge 
Arcturian, Myron Tubal, that did the 
talking, while the green-skinned 
Vegan, Bill Sefan, and the fuzzy little 
Denebian, Wri Forase, remained 
placidly in the background. 

“You’ve got your fire,” said the 
Arcturian gruffly, “and there’s plenty 
of wood about to keep it going. That 
will keep the beasts away. We’ll 
leave you a pair of whips before we 


go, and those will do as protection, if 
any of the aborigines of the planet 
bother you. You will have to use your 
own wits as far as food, water and 
shelter are concerned.” 

He turned away. Chamberlain let 
loose with a sudden roar, and leaped 
after the departing Arcturian. He 
was sent reeling back with an effort¬ 
less heave of the other’s arm. 

The lock closed after the three 
other-world men. Almost at once the 
ship lifted off the ground and shot up¬ 
ward. Williams finally broke the 
chilled silence. 

“They’ve left the whips. I’ll take 
one and you can have the other, Eric.” 

One by one, the Earthmen dropped 
into a sitting position, back to the fire, 
frightened, half panicky. 

Williams forced a grin. “There’s 
plenty of game about—the region is 
well-wooded. Come on, now, there 
are ten of us and they’ve got to come 
back sometime. Let’s show them 
we Earthmen can take it. How about 
it, fellows?” 

He was talking aimlessly now. 
Morton said listlessly. 

“Why don’t you shut up? You’re 
not making this any easier.” 

Williams gave up. The pit of his 
own stomach was turning cold. 

The twilight blackened into night, 
and the circle of light about the fire 
contracted into a little flickering area 
that ended in shadows. Marsh gasped 
suddenly, and his eyes went wide. 

“There’s some — something com¬ 
ing !” 

The stir that followed froze itself 
into attitudes of breathless attention. 

“You’re crazy,” began Williams 
huskily—and stopped dead at the un¬ 
mistakable, slithering sound that 
reached his ears. 

“Grab your whip!” he screamed to 
Chamberlain. 

Joey Sweeney laughed suddenly—a 
strained, high-pitched laugh. 

And then—there was a sudden 
shrieking in the air, and the shades 
charged down upon them. 

Things were happening elsewhere, 
too. 

Tubal’s ship lazed outward from 
Spica’s fourth planet, with Bill Sefan 
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at the controls. Tubal himself was in 
his own cramped quarters, polishing 
off a huge flagon of Denebian liquor 
in two gulps. 

Wri Forase watched the operation 
sadly. 

“It costs twenty credits a bottle,” 
he said, “and I only have a few left.” 

“Well, don’t let me hog it,” said 
Tubal magnanimously, “Match me 
bottle for bottle. It’s all right with 
me.” 

“One swig like that,” grumbled the 
Denebian, “and I’d be out till the Fall 
exams.” 

Tubal paid scant attention. “This,” 
he began, “is going to make campus 
history as the hazing stunt—” 

And at this point, there was a sharp, 
singing pinging ping-g-g-g, scarcely 
muffled by intervening walls, and fhe 
lights went out. 

Wri Forase felt himself pressed 
hard against the wall. He struggled 
for breath and stuttered out in gasps. 

“B-by Space, we’re at f-full ac¬ 
celeration! What’s wr-rong with the 
equalizer?” 

“Damn the equalizer J” roared 
Tubal, heaving to his feet. “What’s 
wrong with the ship?” 

H E STUMBLED out the door, 
into the equally dark corridor, 
with Forase crawling after him. 
When they burst into the control 
room, they found Sefan surrounded 
by the dim emergency lights, his 
green skin shining with perspiration. 

“Meteor,” he croaked. “It played 
hob with our power distributors. 
It’s all going into acceleration. The 
lights, heating units and radio are all 
out of commission, while the venti¬ 
lators are just barely limping.” He 
added, “And Section Four is punc¬ 
tured.” 

Tubal gazed about him wildly. 
“Idiot! Why didn’t you keep your 
eye on the mass indicator?” 

“I did, you overgrown lump of 
putty,” howled Sefan, “but it never 
registered! It — never — registered! 
Isn’t that just what you’d expect from 
a second-hand jalopy, rented for two 
hundred credits? It went through the 
screen as if it were empty ether.” 


“Shut up!” Tubal flung open the 
suit-compartments and groaned. 
“They’re all Arcturian models. I 
should have checked up. Can you 
handle one of these, Sefan?” 

“Maybe.” The Vegan scratched a 
doubtful ear. 

In five minutes, Tubal swung into 
the lock and Sefan, stumbling awk¬ 
wardly, followed after. It was half 
an hour before they returned. 

Tubal removed his head-piece. 
“Curtains!” 

Wri Forase gasped. “You mean— 
we’re through?” 

The Arcturian shook his head. “We 
can fix it, but it will take time. The 
radio is ruined for good, so we can’t 
get help.” 

“Get help!” Forase looked shocked. 
“That’s all we need. How would we 
explain being inside the Spican sys¬ 
tem? We might as well commit sui¬ 
cide as send out radio calls. As long 
as we can get back without help, we’re 
safe. Missing a few more classes 
won’t hurt us too much.” 

Sefan’s voice broke in dully. “But 
what about those panicky Earthmen 
back on Spica Four?” 

Forase’s mouth opened, but he 
didn’t say a word. It closed again, 
and if ever a Humanoid looked sick, 
Forase was that Humanoid. 

That was only the beginning. 

It took a day and a half to un¬ 
scramble the space jalopy’s power 
lines. It took two more days to 
decelerate to safe turning point. It 
took four days to return to Spica IV. 
Total—eight days. 

When the ship hovered once more 
over the place where they had ma¬ 
rooned the Earthmen, it was mid¬ 
morning, and Tubal’s face as he sur¬ 
veyed the area through the televisor 
was a study in length. Shortly he 
broke a silence that had long since 
become sticky. 

“I guess we’ve made every boner 
we could possibly have made. We 
landed them right outside a native vil¬ 
lage. There’s no sign of the Earth- 
men.” 

Sefan shook his head dolefully. 
“This is a bad business.” 

Tubal buried his head in his long 
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arms clear down to the elbows. 

“That’s the finish. If they didn’t 
scare themselves to death, the natives 
got them. Violating prohibited solar 
systems is bad enough—but it’s just 
plain murder now, I guess.” 

“What we’ve got to do,” said Sefan, 
“is to get down there and find out if 
there are any still alive. We owe 
them that much. After that—” 

He swallowed. Forase finished in a 
whisper. 

“After that, it’s expulsion from the 
U., psycho-revision — and manual 
labor for life.” 

“Forget it!” barked Tubal. “We’ll 
face that when we have to.” 

Slowly, very slowly, the ship circled 
downward and came to rest on the 
rocky clearing where, eight days pre¬ 
viously, ten Earthmen had been 
left stranded. 

“How do we handle these natives?” 
Tubal turned to Forase with raised 
eyebrow ridges (there was no hair on 
them, of course). “Come on, son, give 
with some sub-Humanoid psychology. 
There are only three of us and I don’t 
want any trouble.” 

F ORASE shrugged and his fuzzy 
face wrinkled in perplexity. 

“I’ve just been thinking about that. 
Tubal. I don’t know any.” 

“What!” exploded Sefan and Tubal 
in twin shouts. 

“No one does,” added the Denebian 
hurriedly. “It’s a fact. After all, we 
don’t let sub-Humanoids into the Fed¬ 
eration till they’re fully civilized, and 
we quarantine them until then. Do 
you suppose we have much oppor¬ 
tunity to study their psychology?” 

The Arcturian seated himself 
heavily. “This gets better and better. 
Think, Fuzzy-face, will you? Sug¬ 
gest something!” 

Forase scratched his head. “Well— 
uh—the best we can do is to treat 
them like normal Humanoids. If we 
approach slowly, palms spread out, 
make no sudden movements and keep 
calm, we ought to get along. Now, 
remember, I’m saying we ought to. I 
can’t be certain about this.” 

“Let’s go, and damnation with cer¬ 
tainty,” urged Sefan impatiently. “It 


doesn’t matter much, anyway. If I get 
knocked off here, I don’t have to go 
back home.” His face took on a hunted 
look. “When I think of what my 
family is going to say—” 

They emerged from the ship and 
sniffed the atmosphere of Spica’s 
fourth planet. The sun was at merid¬ 
ian, and loomed overhead like a large 
orange basketball. Off in the woods, 
a bird called once in a creaky caw. 
Utter silence descended. 

“Hmph!” said Tubal, arms akimbo. 

“It’s enough to make you feel 
sleepy. No signs of life at all. Now, 
which way is the village?” 

There was a three-way dispute 
about this, but it didn’t last long. The 
Arcturian first, the other two tagging 
along, they strode down the slope and 
toward the straggling forest. 

A hundred feet inside, the trees 
came alive, as a wave of natives 
dropped noiselessly from the over¬ 
hanging branches. Wri Forase went 
under at the very first of the ava¬ 
lanche. Bill Sefan stumbled, stood 
his ground momentarily, then went 
over backward with a grunt. 

Only huge Myron Tubal was left 
standing. Legs straddled wide, and 
whooping hoarsely, he laid about 
right and left. The attacking natives 
hit him and bounced off like drops of 
water from a whirling flywheel. 
Modeling his defense on the principle 
of the windmill, he backed his way 
against a tree. 

Here he made a mistake. On the 
lowest branch of that tree squatted 
a native at once more cautious and 
more brainy than his fellows. Tubal 
had already noticed that the natives 
were equipped with stout, muscular 
tails, and had made a mental note of 
the fact. Of all the races in the 
Galaxy, only one other, Homo Gamma 
Cepheus, possessed tails. What he 
didn’t notice, however, was that these 
tails were prehensile. 

This he found out almost imme¬ 
diately, for the native in the branch 
above his head looped his tail down¬ 
ward, flashed it about Tubal’s neck 
and contracted it. 

The Arcturian threshed wildly in 
agony, and the tailed attacker was 
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jerked from his tree. Suspended head¬ 
first and whirled about in huge 
sweeps, the native nevertheless main¬ 
tained his hold and tightened that 
tail-grip steadily. 

The world blacked out. Tubal was 
unconscious before he hit the ground. 

T UBAL came to slowly, unpleas¬ 
antly aware of the stinging stiff¬ 
ness of his neck. He tried vainly to 
rub that stiffness, and it took a few 
seconds to realize that he was tied 
tightly. The fact startled him into 
alertness. He became aware, first, that 
he was lying on his stomach; second, 
of the horrible din about him; third, 
of Sefan and Forase bundled up next 
to him—and last, that he could not 
break his bonds. 

“Hey, Sefan, Forase! Can you hear 
me?” 

It was Sefan that answered joy¬ 
fully. “You old Draconian goat! We 
thought you were out for good.” 

“I don’t die so easy,” grunted the 
Arcturian. “Where are we?” 

There was a short pause. 

“In the native village, I imagine,” 
Wri Forase said dully. “Did you ever 
hear such a noise? The drum hasn’t 
stopped a minute since they dumped 
us here.” 

“Have you seen anything of—” 
Hands were upon Tubal, and he felt 
himself whirled about. He was in a 
sitting posture now and his neck hurt 
worse than ever. Ramshackle huts 
of thatch and green logs gleamed in 
the early afternoon sun. In a circle 
about them, watching in silence, were 
dark-skinned, long-tailed natives. 
There must have been hundreds, all 
wearing feathered head-dresses and 
carrying short, wickedly barbed 
spears. 

Their eyes were upon the row of 
figures that squatted mysteriously in 
the foreground, and upon these Tubal 
turned his angry glare. It was plain 
that they were the leaders of the tribe. 
Dressed in gaudy, fringed robes of ill- 
tanned skins, they added further to 
their barbaric impressiveness by wear¬ 
ing tall wooden masks painted into 
caricatures of the human face. 

With measured steps, the masked 


horror nearest the Humanoids ap¬ 
proached. 

“Hello,” it said, and the mask lifted 
up and off. “Back so soon?” 

For quite a long while Tubal and 
Sefan said absolutely nothing, while 
Wri Forase went into a protracted 
fit of coughing. 

Finally, Tubal drew a long breath. 
“You’re one of the Earthmen, aren’t 
you?” 

“That’s right. I’m A1 Williams. 
Just call me Al.” 

“They haven’t killed you yet?” 

Williams smiled happily. “They 
haven’t killed any of us. Quite the 
contrary. Gentlemen,” he bowed ex¬ 
travagantly, “meet the new tribal—er 


—gods.” 

“The new tribal what?” gasped 
Forase. He was still coughing. 

“—er—gods. Sorry, but I don’t 
know the Galactic word for a god.” 

“What do you ‘gods’ represent?” 

“We’re sort of supernatural en¬ 
tities—objects to be worshipped. 
Don’t you get it?” 

The Humanoids stared unhappily. 

“Yes, indeed,” Williams grinned, 
“we’re persons of great power.” 

“What are you talking about?” ex¬ 
claimed Tubal indignantly. “Why 
should they think you were of great 
power? You Earth people are below 
average physically—well below!” 

“It’s the psychology of the thing,” 
explained Williams. “If they see us 
landing in a large, gleaming vehicle 
that travels mysteriously through the 
air, and then takes off in a burst of 
rocket-flame—they’re bound to con¬ 
sider us supernatural. That’s ele¬ 
mentary barbaric psychology.” 

Forase’s eyes seemed on the point of 
dropping out as Williams continued. 

“Incidentally, what detained you? 
We figure it was all a hazing of some 
sort, and it was, wasn’t it?” 

“Say,” broke in Sefan, “I think 
you’re feeding us a lot of bull! If 
they thought you people were gods, 
why didn’t they think we were? We 
had the ship, too, and—” 

“That,” said Williams, “is where we 
started to interfere. We explained— 
via pictures and sign language—that 
you people were devils. When you 
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finally came back—and say, were we 
glad to see that ship coming down— 
they knew what to do.” 

“What,” asked Forase, with a liberal 
dash of awe in his voice, “are ‘devils’?” 

W ILLIAMS sighed. “Don’t you 
Galaxy people know anything?” 
Tubal moved his aching neck slowly. 
“How about letting us up now?” he 
rumbled. “I’ve got a crick in my neck.” 

“What’s your hurry? After all, you 
were brought here to be sacrificed in 
our honor.” 

“Sacrificed!” 

“Sure. You’re to be carved up with 
knives.” 

There was a horror-laden silence. 
“Don’t give us any of that comet-gas!” 
Tubal managed to grind out at last. 
“We’re not Earthmen who get pan¬ 
icky or scared, you know.” 

“Oh, we know that! I wouldn’t fool 
you for the world. But simple ordi¬ 
nary savage psychology always goes 
for a little human sacrifice, and—” 
Sefan writhed against his bonds and 
tried to throw himself in a rage at 
Forase. 

“I thought you said no one knew 
any sub-Humanoid psychology! Try¬ 
ing to alibi your ignorance, weren’t 
you, you shriveled, fuzz-covered, 
pop-eyed son of a half-breed Vegan 
lizard! A fine mess we’re in now!” 

Forase shrank away. “Now wait! 
Just—” 

Williams decided the joke had gone 
far enough. 

“Take it easy,” he soothed. “Your 
clever hazing blew up right in your 
faces—it blew up beautifully—but 
we’re not going to carry it too far. I 
guess we’ve had enough fun out of 
you fellows. Sweeney is with the na¬ 
tive chief now, explaining that we’re 
leaving and taking you three with us. 
Frankly, I’ll be glad to get going— 
Wait a while, Sweeney’s calling me.” 

When Williams returned two sec¬ 
onds later, his expression was pe¬ 
culiar, having turned a bit greenish. 
In fact, he got greener by the second. 

“It looks,” he gulped throatily, “as 
if our counter-haze has blown up in 
our faces. The native chief insists 
on the sacrifice!” 


Silence brooded, while the three 
Humanoids thought over the state of 
affairs. For moments none of them 
could say a word. 

“I’ve told Sweeney,” Williams 
added, glumly, “to go back and tell 
the chief that if he doesn’t do as we 
say something terrible is going to 
happen to his tribe. But it’s pure 
bluff and he may not fall for it. Uh, 
—I’m sorry, fellows. I guess we went 
too far. If it looks really bad, we’ll 
cut you loose and join in the fight.” 

“Cut us loose now,” growled Tubal, 
his blood running cold. “Let’s get 
this over with!” 

“Wait!” cried Forase frantically. 
“Let the Earthman try some of his 
psychology. Go ahe^d, Earthman. 
Think hard!” 

Williams thought until his brain 
began to hurt. 

“You see,” he said weakly, “we’ve 
lost some of our godlike prestige, ever 
since we were unable to cure the 
chief’s wife. She died yesterday.” He 
nodded abstractedly to himself. 
“What we need is an impressive mir¬ 
acle. Er—have you fellows anything 
in your pockets?” 

He knelt beside them and began 
searching. Wri Forase had a stylus, 
a pocket-pad, a thin-toothed comb, 
some anti-itch powder, a sheaf of 
credits and a few odds and ends. Sefan 
had a collection of similar nondescript 
material. 

It was from Tubal’s hip pocket that 
Williams withdrew a small black gun¬ 
like object with a huge hand-grip and 
a short barrel. 

“What’s this?” 

Tubal scowled. “Is that what I’ve 
been sitting on all this while? It’s 
a weld-gun that I used to fix up a 
meteor puncture in our ship. It’s no 
good; power’s almost gone.” 

Williams’ eyes kindled. His whole 
body galvanized with excitement. 

“That’s what you think! You Gal¬ 
axy men never could see farther than 
your noses. Why don’t you come 
down to Earth for a spell—and get a 
new point of view?” 

Williams was running toward his 
fellow conspirators now. 

(Concluded on page 129) 


LILLIPUT IN EQUUSIA 

By RICHARD TOOKER 

A Modern Gulliver Finds the Lilliputian Horses of Grand 
Canyon Living a Wild, Free Life as in Prehistoric Days! 


I N prehistoric geology, the field of 
the “lost world,” the science 
wonder enthusiast finds a theme 
of almost never-failing interest. A 
poet has defined it as “the pathos of 
distance.” 

Most of us know, through science 
fiction at least, that the first horses 
to hhve one toe, or hoof, the Hip- 
parion and Equus, were tiny crea¬ 
tures, no larger than a small deer. 
And before these, millions of years 
earlier, the three- and four-toed horses 
were often no larger than rabbits, 
sometimes as small as big rats. 



Actual size of horseshoe 
for the little horses of 
Grand Canyon 


A well-informed science fiction fan 
also knows that the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, perhaps the widest and deep¬ 
est chasm on the face of the earth to 
be worn down through all geological 
layers, reveals fossil traces of almost 
every epoch in the tree of life. 

What the science connoisseur prob¬ 
ably does not know, at least generally 
—although three specimens were ex¬ 
hibited at the Golden Gate Exposi¬ 
tion two years ago—is that little 
horses, no larger than the Pleistocene 
Equus, exist not only in fossil traces 
in the Grand Canyon, but in real life, 
and very lively life, believe it or not, 
Mr. Ripley! 

These little horses average thirty 
inches in height, and range from the 
size of a fox terrier to that of a small 


Shetland pony. They live in a branch 
of the main Grand Canyon, known as 
the “Canyon of the Little Horses,” so 
named by the Supai Indians, in whose 
traditions the tiny animals feature 
religiously. 

There is nothing faked about them, 
nor anything miraculous when their 
origin is explained. That they are a 
decided novelty cannot be denied, 
though, and several thousand visitors 
to San Francisco’s recent World’s 
Fair paid twenty-five cents admission 
to see three of these pygmy specimens 
of the genus Equus. They were ex¬ 
hibited by Jack Tooker, well-known 
big game hunter and outdoor story 
writer, who probably knows more 
about the secrets of Grand Canyon 
than any white man living today. 

Everything Grows Small 

It is significant to begin with that 
everything that grows in the Canyon 
of the Little Horses, as well as sim¬ 
ilar clefts, is stunted. This apparently 
is due to a lack or shortage of certain 
minerals in the soil and to the sub¬ 
dued sunlight caused by towering 
cliffs, and the diffusing effects of 
great masses of colored rock. It is 
even difficult for the best photog¬ 
raphers to get clear pictures at these 
depths in the Grand Canyon. 

Most of us have read or heard that 
there are places in the Grand Canyon, 
and many of them, where man has 
never set foot and probably never 
will. The human eye can see into 
some of these inaccessible spots, but 
not all of them. The Little Horse 
Canyon is but one of the spots where 
not even the eye of the casual tourist 
can reach unless guided by some sage 
of the Supai Indians, or one of the 
two or three white men who know 
of the place and how to get there. 

For years the little horses remained 
hidden in their almost inaccessible 



canyon retreat, their existence known 
only to the Supai Indians of Blue 
Water Canyon Reservation. That the 
Indians did not tell the whites about 
the little horses is quite understand¬ 
able to any one who knows Indian 
psychology. Even educated Indians 
remain superstitious at heart. 

Indians do not talk about their 
deeper secrets. We still do not know 
the formula of the liquid drug that 
makes a snake dancer immune to rat¬ 
tlesnake venom. And when we con¬ 
sider that the Little Horses have al¬ 
ways had a deep religious significance 
in the traditions of the Supais, we can 
appreciate how reluctant they were 
to lead any white man to the sacred 
place, or even to tell a white man of 
their existence. 

Friend of the Supais 

It was Jack Tooker (distant cousin 
of the writer) who won his way into 
the confidence of an old chief of the 
Supai Indians years ago—Chief Supai 
Smiley. Old Smiley and his people 
grew to trust Jack implicitly, and 


after exchanges of valued favors on 
several occasions, the old native finally 
told Jack the secret of the Little 
Horses, on condition that he would 
never reveal it while he, Smiley, still 
lived. 

The veteran Canyon explorer and 
hunter kept his promise faithfully, 
after the old chief had guided him to 
the Canyon of the Little Horses. He 
never told a soul that the little freaks 
existed until Smiley died a few years 
ago, let alone reveal the devious route 
to the Little Horse Canyon. 

When first observed, there were 
several small herds of the little fel¬ 
lows, perhaps a hundred in all. The 
colts were like cottontail rabbits and 
almost as frisky on their feet. Most 
of the mares were no larger than 
sheep, while the stallions were about 
the size of shepherd dogs. 

The phenomena of these little 
horses proved to be nothing unex¬ 
plainable by science, but they were an 
interesting case history in the study 
of evolution. Darwin would have 
adored them as proof of the influence 
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of environment on animal anatomy! 

A brief resum6 of their origin and 
history is necessary to a complete 
understanding of the case, and hap¬ 
pily for the cause of science, this his¬ 
tory is authentically known. 

Secluded Canyon 

The same Supai Smiley who told 
Jack Tooker about the little horses 
owned the original stock from which 
the Lilliputian strain sprang. More 
than a century before, Smiley as a 
young man, hard pressed by hostile 
Apaches, left three horses, a pinto 
stallion, a buckskin mare and her colt, 
in a watered and grassed canyon, 
while he went on afoot over terrain 
too rough for horses to the impreg¬ 
nable village of the Supais deep in the 
Grand Canyon. 

It was winter, and heavy snowfall 
prevented Smiley returning for his 
horses until spring. When he did 
come for them he found that a huge, 
rock slide—a common occurrence in 
the Grand Canyon, had completely ob¬ 
literated the steep trail leading down 
into the canyon bed, where the horses 
pastured. 

Without the assistance of a block 
and tackle, not then known to the 
Indians, the horses could never be 
removed from their deep retreat. 
They were imprisoned, together with 
all their descendants until the line 
died out, in a winding canyon bed, 
boxed by the Colorado River at one 
end, and the rim of the canyon on the 
other. 

But there was water and some grass, 
together with scrubby century plant, 
from which prehistoric cliff dwellers 
had made sugar. The horses lived and 
multiplied, changing with each gen¬ 
eration to meet the demands of en¬ 
vironment. Inbreeding, with merci¬ 
less elimination of the unfit, contrived 
to make them small, wiry, something 
like mountain sheep. 

The lack of sufficient calcium in the 
plant nutrition, and water at that 
depth, prevented full development of 
the bone structure. Also, weakened 
sun rays had an inevitable effect of 
denying the little animals sufficient 
B-complex vitamins. 


Sacred Symbols 

In addition, for a reason not so 
easily explained, they developed a 
sort of fur instead of hair. Owing to 
close inbreeding, combined with a 
paucity of lions to kill off the weak 
and deformed, a good many freaks 
were able to survive and beget more 
freaks. 

At different times, when Jack 
Tooker secretly visited the Little 
Horse Canyon to see how the little 
fellows were faring through the years, 
he observed stubby-legged, big-headed 
monstrosities that resembled dachs¬ 
hund dogs. In marked contrast were 
the spindly-legged, wasp-bodied spec¬ 
imens. 

Queer colors also were not uncom¬ 
mon. They developed a smoky blue 
color that seemed to blend with some 
of the rock masses of the canyon 
ledges where they leaped and scam¬ 
pered, sure-footed as mountain goats, 
and just as capable of hanging to a 
ledge no bigger than one’s hand, until 
they could locate a more secure perch 
to bounce to on some adjacent wall or 
escarpment. 

The Indians never took out any of 
the little horses, even after block and 
tackle became known and available. 
The reason for this was as before— 
superstition. Smiley and the tribal 
elders contrived to make a sacred god- 
symbol of the little horses. They had 
a taboo significance that only a med¬ 
icine man could explain. 

Pledge to a Chief 

Supai Smiley finally died. (Jack is 
too good a sport to admit that he may 
have been impatient at times when 
Chief Smiley lived to be well over a 
hundred!) Now Jack was at last con¬ 
science-free to tell the world about 
the little horses, and even bring one 
of them out, although he still felt ob¬ 
ligated not to bring other white men 
to the place. 

The Supais did not approve of that. 
They made it clear that Jack was in 
special favor with them, and that he 
might lose that favor with possibly 
tragic results if he dealt too freely in 
the generosity of the gods. 

It was a difficult task, long in per¬ 
formance, to bring proof of the little 
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horses out of the Grand Canyon. All 
the story cannot be told here. It 
would make an exciting and in some 
instances almost incredible book. 
Not until the last year of the Golden 
Gate Exposition was Jack Tooker 
able to realize his ambitions, after an 
expensive and dangerous expedition. 

The little horses were wild, and in 
several instances committed suicide 
by leaping from cliffs at the brinks 
of which they had been cornered by 
Jack and his Supai helpers. At last, 
four specimens were caught and 
hoisted out of the canyon in a net at¬ 
tached to block and tackle. 

One of these died from its struggles 
shortly after, but the other three were 
kept alive on a special diet including 
calcium and cod liver oil. In an en¬ 
closed pick-up truck, they were driven 
to California and exhibited to the 
public, which threatened to destroy 
them after all by feeding them too 
many cigarettes, of which they were 
discovered to be fond. 

Let Them Live Freel 

Reminiscent of the farmer who de¬ 
clared on beholding a circus giraffe 
for the first time that “there ain’t no 
sech animal,” was the reaction of a 
small boy on Children’s Day, when 
they admitted only children at the 


reduced rate of five cents a ticket. 

Two smart-aleck youngsters en¬ 
tered together. One of the champion 
score-knowers looked upon the little 
horses with the jaundiced eye of “I’m 
eight, you’re only seven,” and in¬ 
quired : 

“Well, don’t they know any tricks?” 

“No,” Jack replied, grinning. 
“They’re just little horses, like the 
pygmies of Africa are little men.” 

“Aw, shucks, it’s a fake!” the lad 
complained to his pal as they turned 
and sauntered off in true city-bred 
scepticism. 

The captive little horses did not 
live long in spite of care that might 
have flattered a human infant. All 
three were dead about* a year after 
being placed on exhibit. Their bodies 
have been stuffed and placed on ex¬ 
hibit in the museum of a prominent 
California institution. 

But in the Canyon of the Little 
Horses, far from the roar and clangor 
of embattled mankind, the little horses 
are running today, wild and free as 
ever, their little stallions trumpeting 
from hidden hilltops like chargers of 
pixie land. Do not make the mistake 
of trying to find them! Let them 
live—and die—as free as men may 
wish they could die in these days of 
Armageddon’s strife. 


The Botanical Detective Wages Grim Battle 
Against the Renegade Scientist, Frome, to Save 
the Inner Planets from Doom and Destruction 
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Where the Editor, Readers and Science Fiction League Members Meet 


A S YOU spaceteers adjust your gravity belts and settle back comfort¬ 
ably in the observer’s seat to take off for this issue’s flight of fact 
i and fancy, we want to call your attention first to this month’s cover. 
Two persons and two BMMs. Yeah, we’ve changed the motif on you this 
time. Instead of Bug-eyed Monsters, we have Big-mouthed Monsters. 

But that’s not what we set out to say. The space slingo we’re tossing over 
your back fence is that the cover fits the story, and the story—THE MOLE¬ 
CULE MONSTERS—fits the cover. We caught the art editor and the artist 
in a weak moment—not to mention the author—and we nailed ’em, all three, 
to the instrument panel. So you birds in 


the second gallery can lay off the yammer¬ 
ing. As for the quality of the story itself 
—well, that’s a family squabble you can 
take up in the astrogation department with 
Sergeant Saturn! 

REMEMBER "DARCONDRA"? 

HERE’S something about the author of 
this month’s fact article — Richard 
Tooker — which we think you ought to 
know. Author Tooker is one of the earliest 
contributors to science fiction magazines in 
the United States. 

You old-time THRILLING WONDER 
STORIES readers will remember his yarn, 
DARCONDRA, by the way, which was 
published in the June, 1937, issue. This 
was one of his favorite stories. 

GIANT AMONG MIDGETS! 

IN THIS week’s mail we have word from 
Ross Rocklynne in California. It seems 
that Ross has been inoculated with the 
idea of taking a common or garden variety 
of human runt and transporting him into a 
perilous situation where he is suddenly be¬ 
come a giant among midgets. 

The outline sounded so good we gave 
Ross the green light signal on it. Perhaps 
we’ll have more dope on this new novel to 
give you next issue. 

WITH OUR EXPERTS 

H ERE’S a little story which we should 
have let you folks in on long ere this. 
We are reminded of it by the sight of 


Henry Kuttner here in the office yesterday. 
Hank was in New York on a brief visit, 
and he looks swell. He’ll be bursting forth 
in a new space song shortly. 

But let’s not get side-tracked. Captain 
Future was driving out to California on a 
vacation itinerary and he stopped by to see 
Hank and Mrs. Hank (Catherine L. Moore, 
to you science fiction readers) in the mid- 
dle-West. 

They had occasion to light the little oil 
burner stove in the Kuttners’ summer cot¬ 
tage, and the thing got an over-dose of 
kerosene and caught on fire. All it needed 
was to be turned off. And three science 
fiction experts, Henry Kuttner, C. L. 
Moore and Captain Future, couldn’t figure 
out how to handle the situation. 

Finally the extra oil burned away and 
things were put under control. But it was 
funny while the excitement lasted. Yes, 
Captain Future is Edmond Hamilton, so 
you may put down your hand. Junior. 


SPACE FLIGHT 

^PEAKING of these fictional spaceteers 
and their blazing of the rocket trails 
brings to mind the fact that seriously 
planned space flight is not as far around 
the corner as that 1930 brand of prosperity. 

In England right now, war or no war, the 
British Interplanetary Society is carrying 
right on with its plans to send a rocket 
ship to the Moon. According to H. George 
Franks, British journalist, the design of 
the ship has been decided and many pre¬ 
liminary experiments have already been 
made. Only the shortage of raw materials 
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holds up the furthering of the attempt. 

The Germans have already advanced far 
in rocket experimentation, and as far back 
as 1934 Professor Guthnich, director of the 
State Observatory at Neubabelsberg, near 
Berlin, publicly staked out a claim on the 
Moon for Nazi priority. Perhaps the Third 
Reich is figuring on a place of retirement 
in exile when the Earth finally gets too hot 
for them. 

But to avoid straying from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, space flight is shaping up 
as more than a fantastic dream. In fact, 
there is a book-length novel in the next 
issue of our companion magazine, STAR¬ 
TLING STORIES, which deals with a 
Moon flight. In this yarn, DAY OF THE 
CLOUD—but that’s straying afield from 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES. And 
it’s repetitious to tell you what’s cooking 
for the next issue when you can read 
“Headliners in the Next Issue” elsewhere 
in this number for yourself! 


AIR CHATTER 

"■BEFORE we push on to other things we 
usually chat about in this department, 
let’s briefly review what’s happening in 
current aeronautics. 

Two British inventors have been granted 
a patent on a new streamlined suit which 
makes a separate parachute pack unneces¬ 
sary. No less than five experimental mod¬ 
els of military airplanes utilizing two air¬ 
plane propellers revolving in opposite di¬ 
rections on the same shaft are scheduled to 
make their appearance in the United States 
this year. 

A new camera for taking brief time- 
exposure shots from a fast-moving obser¬ 
vation plane is being developed. An air¬ 
plane fuel hose that absorbs bullets is be¬ 
ing manufactured to go along with the new 
bullet-proof gas tanks. 

The helicopter plane is coming along, 
and now comes a new type of ship that can 
lift its tail like a bird in landing or taking 
off. And finally an airplane without pro¬ 
pellers which is driven through the sky by 
rocket power has been patented. 
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SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. I pledge 
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This makes quite a wad for you sober 
and realistic spaceteers to chew over 
a while. Shove it under your pillow when 
you go to bed and dream over it. Perhaps 
next issue we can dig you up something 
that is really fantastic for you to mull over. 


SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 

A ND now if you birds think we are go¬ 
ing to go into a long song and dance 
about the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 
you’d better check your starboard firing 
chambers and re-chart your position. It’s 
up to you if you want to join. The cou¬ 
pon’s on this page. 

If you want an emblem, just include fif¬ 
teen cents in stamps with your coupon, 
and we’ll send you the niftiest gold, blue 
and maroon button you ever sported. Sure, 
we still issue charters for new chapters. 


AMATEUR STORY CONTEST 

T^TEXT we move on to jthe business of 
^ the AMATEUR STORY CONTEST. 

Here’s the latest ether flash: 

AMATEUR CONTEST PRIZE 
WINNER 

Wilm Carver . . . TIME TO REGRET 
. . . story in this issue. 

HONORABLE MENTION 

Samuel Hoffman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charles Dingus, French, New Mexico. 

Lloyd Norse, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nathan Ladner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

E. C. Evans, USN, Newport, R. I. 

There you have the dope up to this min¬ 
ute. Yes, yes, we know that Samuel Hoff¬ 
man has already appeared as a prize winner 
and his story has already been printed, but 
that doesn’t change the fact that he won an 
honorable mention before he rang the bell 
with a winner. And we couldn’t announce 
this before because we just didn’t have a 
winner to head the list and give point to 
the announcement. 

But the books are all straight again now, 
and we are waiting for new arrivals to 
click with the Contest Editor. 

HERE ARE THE RULES 

T^OW, if you armchair astrogators think 
Lw y 0U have a story in your system which 
needs expression, here again are the con¬ 
test rules for the benefit of those who came 
late. 

Simply type your story in a length limit of 
from one thousand to six thousand words. 
Use standard 8 x 11 white paper, double- 
space your lines, leave about a one-inch 
margin around the border of your paper, 
and number each page consecutively. 

Just mail your manuscript to AMA¬ 
TEUR STORY CONTEST EDITOR, 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES, 10 
East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. Enclose 
return postage, and sit tight until you hear 
from the contest editor. 

(Concluded on page 126 ) 
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DOUBLE 

OR 

NOTHING 


EANDO BINDER 


Joe Lake Gets Into Hot Water, 
Keeping a Cold-Blooded Space 
Pirate From Robbing Two 
Places at the Same Time! 


A SPACE cabby runs into some 
funny things, especially when 
he hawks fares around the 
asteroids. Take me, for instance, Joe 
Lake, that night of August tenth, 
1997. I say “night” because even in 
those days the Solar Time Board set 
up twenty-four Earth hours as the 
standard there. Everyone slept dur¬ 
ing the official night—if they didn’t 
have other business, legit or other¬ 
wise. 

Carl Mallow had other business. He 
came traipsing out of his Starshine 
Apartments, collecting rent, no doubt. 
He owned half the real estate on 
Ceres, and a dozen asteroids outright. 
He had raked up in the Asteroid Rush 
of ’77. 

I didn’t like his face. Mean and 
thin it was, like Scrooge’s. I used to 
see him quite a bit in the business 
section of Ceres. That guy never did 
anything but scowl and look like he 
hated the whole Universe. 

"Taxi?” I said reluctantly, wish¬ 
ing anyone else had come along ex¬ 
cept that frown on two legs, but a 
cabby’s got to make a living. “Any¬ 
where in the asteroids.” 

“Yeah,” he growled, stepping in. 
“Asteroid W-Forty-three. What’re 
your rates?” 
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He would ask that, the skinflint! I 
looked at the orbit chart to see how 
far W-Forty-three was from Ceres 
at the moment. Some cabbies forget 
to look and make a price for half the 
distance, as though asteroids always 
stay in one place. 

“Ten thallahs,” I said, slamming the 
door and shifting into first. “Get you 
there in two hours.” 

“Ten thallahs?” he howled. “That’s 
robbery! A taxi took me there the 
other day for eight!” 

“Yeah,” I snapped back, “at the risk 
of your life. I’m an A-one driver. 
See my license?” 

He kind of winced, probably re¬ 
membering a couple narrow squeaks 
with that scab driver. 

“All right, all right,” he said. “Get 
going. You talk too much.” 

For a minute I thought of taking 
him out to the Milky Way and dump¬ 
ing him for nothing. But then I re¬ 
membered that business was slow and 
a fare was a fare. 

I zoomed over Earthlane Boulevard 
to Outlet Five. During the rush 
hours, there was generally a line of 
cabs and cars waiting to get out into 
space, but it was late and we went 
right through, the photo-electric 
locks clicking and swinging ahead 
and behind. I pressed the buttons 
that sealed my cab and started the 
aero-heat unit. We were in space. 

B EHIND us, Ceres and its domed 
city looked like a big, twinkling 
moon. A few minutes later, when I 
shot my cab into high, Ceres was just 
a bright point, like all the other points 
choking up the ether. 

I steered for W-43 through the Ju- 
piter-Mars Gap, passing a big liner 
with its blasts shooting out for ten 
miles behind it. Then I took the 
short-cut around Pivot Asteroid, 
which my A-l license allowed me to 
do without getting picked up for reck¬ 
less driving. Officer O’Leary waved 
at me from his station. I’d had many 
a drink with him at Spaceman’s Rest. 

Mallow was a clam for the whole 
trip, sitting there in the back with 
his face screwed up worse than the 
Pluto Badlands. Some poor client 
was probably overdue on rent or inter¬ 


est payments. I wondered who it was. 

I soon found out. W-43 was new 
to me, a small asteroid about 500 
yards in diameter. 

“There’s about forty thousand of 
those midgets,” I told Mallow. “Too 
small to be seen from Earth in any 
telescope, so nobody knew they ex¬ 
isted before space-travel.” 

“Yeah, I pick up little bits of in¬ 
formation like that to entertain my 
fares. They like it.” 

“Mind your driving and deliver me 
at the door,” this fare cracked. 

“Okay!” I said nastily, swooping 
down like a comet and then jamming 
on the reverse blast brakes. When 
we slid through the automatic locks 
and plunked down in the landing yard, 
Mr. Carl Mallow was a nice, speech¬ 
less green. 

“You did that on purpose!” he ac¬ 
cused when he had swallowed his 
heart. 

“You know,” I said, “if all the 
asteroids were stretched end to end, 
they’d reach from the Earth to the 
Moon. Think of that!” 

Mallow glared, stepping out, but 
forgot about me as he turned to the 
house. Like most asteroid estates, it 
was a big, rambling, stone house with 
the seal-dome extending the aerated 
grounds about two hundred yards. 
The rest of the asteroid was bare 
rocks, in which you could amble 
around in a space-suit if you wanted. 

“Wait here,” Mallow said to me as 
the front door opened. 

When a ship comes through the 
automatic lock, it rings a bell inside 
the house on most of the asteroid 
estates. 

She was as pretty as a picture, 
framed in the doorway. Long, wavy, 
blond hair and eyes so blue that it 
made you think of summer skies on 
Earth. Right now her eyes were wide 
and worried. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “Mr. Mallow. 
But father is so busy—” 

Mallow fastened his snake eyes on 
her. 

“No stalling, Miss Petrie. I’m here 
for the payment and I won’t leave 
without it.” 

He began pushing past her. I don’t 
know how I got there so quick, but 
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I managed to grab his arm. 

“Take it easy, pal,” I warned. “I 
was middleweight champ in the Inter¬ 
planetary Golden Gloves once. I don’t 
like to see ladies pushed around.” 

“You keep out of this!” Mallow 
said, but he didn’t push again. “I own 
this asteroid and everything on it. I 
want to see Dr. Petrie.” 

The girl made a helpless gesture. 
“Come in, then. Father is in the 
laboratory.” 

T HE door closed behind them. I 
stuck my hands in my pockets and 
ambled over to the edge of the dome, 
looking out at the asteroid’s rock 
fields. The stars were clear as bea¬ 
cons through the transparent metal 
of the half-shell that arched over the 
house and grounds. I was thinking of 
the girl and landlord Mallow when I 
saw something move under the stars, 
out there among the rocks. 

“Hey!” I thought. “That can’t be 
any animal or plant. The asteroids 
don’t contain life. It must be my 
eyes.” 

I didn’t see any more movement, so 
I got to thinking about the girl again. 
Pretty soon I was standing under a 
window at the side of the house. On 
tiptoe I could make out the room, 
crammed with more junk than a curio 
shop on Ganymede. It was junk to 
me, maybe, but they were scientific 
instruments to Dr. Petrie. 

He was standing in the center of 
the room, his daughter at his side, 
and facing Mallow. Dr. Petrie was 
short and chubby-cheeked and looked 
tired. His voice drifted out to me 
through the half-open window. 

“I’ve lived here twenty years,” the 
scientist was saying. “My daughter, 
Mayda, was born here. It’s our home. 
For twenty years we’ve watched the 
Jupiter liners go by like comets. 
We’ve shopped at Juno’s colorful 
markets. We can’t leave now—” 

“I know your story,” Mallow cut in 
his voice snapping like a whip. “Made 
good money on your inventions, 
bought this place, then lost heavy in 
the Depression of Eighty-seven. You 
were forced to mortgage and I have 
the mortgage. You’re five payments 
in arrears and my patience is exhaust¬ 


ed. After all, I’m a business man.” 

“My wife is buried out there.” Pe¬ 
trie swallowed hard and begged: 
“Give me one more month. I’ll com¬ 
plete one of my unfinished inventions 
and sell it outright.” 

I could see Mallow’s flint heart 
right through his bony chest. 

“Same old story,” he sneered. 
“You’re a has-been, Petrie, an old, 
broken-down crackbrain. You couldn’t 
finish an invention if you tried.” 

“You can’t talk like that to my 
father, you—you Plutonian spider!” 
cried Mayda. For a minute I thought 
she’d claw his eyes out, but she dis¬ 
appointed me. She got control of her¬ 
self and coldly declared: “It so hap¬ 
pens that Father did complete some¬ 
thing recently.” 

“What is it?” Mallow asked, sud¬ 
denly greedy. “I might consider tak¬ 
ing an invention as payment, provid¬ 
ing it has commercial possibilities.” 

Well, you’ll have to take my word 
for the rest. Old Petrie took a belt 
off his work-table and strapped it 
around his middle. The belt had wires 
and gadgets on it, connected to one 
of those cosmic ray batteries that 
never run down. He pressed a switch 
and the belt kind of hummed. Nothing 
else happened. 

“Well?” Mallow demanded sarcas¬ 
tically. “What does it do—blow soap 
bubbles?” 

Tired and worried as he was, Dr. 
Petrie couldn’t help grinning as he 
walked apart. I mean he split in two 
— No, wait. What happened was that 
two Dr. Petries were there. One stood 
where he was. The other one walked 
to the far side of the room. They 
were exact twins and they were both 
grinning. 

I KNEW it was my eyes again, or 
that Cerian beer I had had after 
lunch. I was seeing double. I eased 
down to my heels to rest my toes, and 
took a good look around to make sure 
everything else was single. Then I 
raised to my toes and looked through 
the window again. 

I still saw two Dr. Petries! Mallow 
was swinging his head back and forth, 
so I knew he saw it, too. Mayda was 
smiling proudly. 
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“Petrie!” Mallow gasped. “You’re 
in two places at once!” 

“Quite so,” came the answer from 
one Petrie on one side of the room. 

“I’ll explain,” came the other an¬ 
swer from the other Petrie on the 
other side of the room. “I call this 
my Doubler Belt, which emanates a 
force field that completely surrounds 
me. This force field creates a path 
along which I can move as a second, 
separate entity.” 

Something like that, it was. I’m 
no shakes as a scientist, so may be I 
left half of it out, but that was the 
idea. 

“You mean there are two of you?” 
Mallow gulped. 

“No,” the first Petrie answered, 
shaking his head. “My physical body 
is actually whisking back and forth, 
through this path, at the rate of sixty 
oscillations a second. It’s an optical 
illusion that there are two of me. Like 
a movie frame, the human eye sees 
any flickering faster than thirty-two 
times a second as continuous and 
solid.” 

Mallow got about as much of that 
as I did. 

“Can you do two things at once?” 
he demanded. 

“That’s the beauty of this.” One 
of the Petries nodded. “I exist in 
both places at once—physically 
—even though my body is shuttling 
back and forth constantly. I’m solid 
and real, in both places, for all prac¬ 
tical purposes. Watch.” 

Petrie One raised his arms. Petrie 
Two put his hands behind his back, 
at the same moment. Petrie One 
picked up a book and read a line from 
it. Petrie Two picked up a different 
book and read. The two voices gar¬ 
bled together, just like two separate 
people talking at the same time. 

“But we don’t exist separately for 
each other,” Petrie said, as the two 
of them walked together. They made 
the motion of shaking hands. The 
hands went through each other. Then 
the two scientists stepped together 
like two shadows and there was a 
click. 

Petrie stood alone. 

“You see,” he went on explaining, 
“what the Doubler Belt does is make 


possible an existence in two places 
at the same time. Look at it this way. 
Suppose you stand in one corner of 
the room and shout ‘Here I am!’ Then 
you run to the other corner of the 
room and shout ‘No, I’m here!’ Grad¬ 
ually increase the speed with which 
you run back and forth. Eventually 
you shuttle back and forth so fast 
that the human ear and eye cannot 
follow. 

“The ear and eye are aware only of 
the moments you stop at each corner. 
When these periods of rest reach 
sixty times a second, you become 
solid-looking and real in both places. 
It’s like a sixty-cycle electric light, 
which seems to shine continuously to 
the human eye, though it’s blinking 
on and off all the time/’ 

He paused for emphasis. 

“And please note that you really 
exist in both places, for your body is 
whisking back and forth. Remember 
that it’s no different from slow run¬ 
ning back and forth, in which what 
happens is clearly visible. With the 
belt, though, the running is so speeded 
up that the transition of the body 
becomes undetectable. But the body 
—and with it the mind and personal¬ 
ity—is actually in existence at both 
places, during alternate sixtieths of a 
second.” 

E VEN I began to understand what 
he meant then. 

“There!” Mayda said. “No other 
scientist ever accomplished that be¬ 
fore. It’s a wonderful thing—” 

“For what?” Mallow, with the 
demonstration over, was his old self, 
scowling and skeptical. 

“Why, business men could use it, 
for example, to keep two appoint¬ 
ments at once.” 

“Rubbish!” Mallow snorted. 
“There’d be too many legal tangles. 
Thanks for the demonstration, but 
it’s just a good act for a magician’s 
show. I can’t use it and no one else 
can.” 

“That’s what you think, nitwit!” 
Those words came in a new voice 
near the door. Dr. Petrie, Mayda and 
Mallow whirled around to see who it 
was, and then sort of froze. I strained 
up another inch to see, too, and my 
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spine became one big, cold, rigid 
icicle. 

A space-suited man stood in the 
door with a gun. His visor was open. 
He was a hard-looking hombre with 
a pair of twisty lips and a scar across 
his temple. It was “Scarface” Dolan! 
I knew him right away—one of the 
trickiest, meanest criminals, just fresh 
out of Red Spot Penitentiary. His 
gun was the new-style kind that shot 
without a sound. 

“W-who are you?” Dr. Petrie 
gasped. “Stop pointing that gun at 
us. Get out of my house—” 

“Shut your rockets,” Scarface 
Dolan cut in. “I’m doing the talking. 
I came to case this joint for valuables, 
only now I ain’t interested in any¬ 
thing except that belt. Hand it over!” 

“Th-this b-belt?” Petrie stammered. 
“Why, what good would it do a 
thief?” 

“Plenty, dimwit,” Scarface drawled. 
“Ever hear of an alibi? Wearing that 
belt, I can be two places at once. I 
can rob a bank in one place, and I can 
be having a chat with a copper in an¬ 
other, both at the same time. Right, 
Professor?” 

Petrie nodded dumbly. Scarface 
laughed. 

“By the rings of Saturn, what luck 
I came here tonight! Got sent up for 
five years, for grand larceny. Now I 
can start fresh and always with a 
perfect alibi! I’ll rob the asteroids 
blind. I’ll always have a copper as 
my witness that I was right there 
before his eyes when the crime was 
committed.” Scarface turned to Mal¬ 
low. “Dope! And you turned this 
thing down. Now let’s have the belt. 
Professor.” 

What was I doing all this time? 
Well, I was just gradually shaking 
the last liquid oxygen out of my blood 
and thinking fast. I had to stop Scar¬ 
face Dolan in some way. I’d get him 
from the back. I started to move— 

“No, you don’t!” growled a voice in 
my ear. Scarface had a henchman! 
Something poked into my back and I 
knew it wasn’t a lollypop. “Easy, or 
I’ll spread your brains from here to 
Neptune.” 

Now don’t get me wrong. I’m not 
scared of man or beast in a fair fight. 


Once I even beat the ears off a Uran¬ 
ian bull-man for insulting Earth. But 
you can’t laugh off a gun. 

“Into the house, pal,” the thug told 
me. 

In a minute I was lined up with the 
others, facing two guns. Scarface 
leered at me. 

“We had our eye on you, cabby, so 
you wouldn’t interfere. We parked 
our ship outside the dome and pick- 
locked our way into the back air¬ 
lock.” 

I GAVE myself a good swift mental 
kick. I had seen something move 
before, out on the asteroid. If I’d in¬ 
vestigated then, none of this would 
have happened. 

“So long, suckers,” Scarface said. 
“Thanks for the belt. Come on, 
Moonhead. We’re ready for busi¬ 
ness. Big business!” 

And they were gone. I watched 
from the window as they raced around 
to the back airlock of the dome and 
went through, zippering up their 
space-suits. The two figures faded 
among the rocks, heading for their 
ship. 

I turned back. Carl Mallow was 
shrugging, now that the danger was 
over. 

“I’m going,” he said indifferently. 
“This incident makes no difference 
about the mortgage, Petrie. Under¬ 
stand that? I’ll still have to fore¬ 
close.” 

“You would!” I gritted. 

Mayda began crying on her father’s 
shoulder. It was just too much to 
happen to them all at once. 

“A vicious criminal has the Dou¬ 
bler Belt!” Dr. Petrie groaned. “He’ll 
be able to do all he says with it, rob¬ 
bing and even murdering among the 
asteroids without being legally 
tracked down. Oh, what have I done? 
Can’t we stop him somehow?” 

I thought it was pretty grand of the 
old guy. With all his own troubles, 
he was thinking of other people and 
what trouble the Doubler Belt would 
bring them. 

“I’m going,” Mallow said again, im¬ 
patiently. 

“Yeah?” I retorted. “Well, you 
can walk then, right through space. 
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I’m going after Scarface Dolan!” 

“No,” Mayda said, smiling and chok¬ 
ing down her sobs. “It’s nice of you 
to make the offer for our sake, but 
you’d be risking your life. Besides, 
you can’t drop your own taxi busi¬ 
ness.” 

I couldn’t, at that. I had bills to 
pay. It might be heroic to drop every¬ 
thing and trail Scarface Dolan, but 
not very practical. I knew that, yet I 
liked the way the girl smiled at me 
for saying it, so I went on. What the 
devil, it didn’t cost me anything to 
build myself up a little in Mayda Pie- 
trie’s eyes. 

“If I could only do both things,” I 
mumbled. “If we only had another 
Doubler Belt—” 

“We have!” Dr. Petrie cried, his 
face lighting up. And darned if he 
didn’t fish another belt from a cabinet. 
It was just like the first one. “I made 
two, one as a patenting model. Here 
it is, Mr.—er—” 

“Lake,” I said weakly. “Joe Lake. 
Thanks.” 

I took the belt like it was a snake. 
What had I got myself into? It was 
one thing to talk being a hero, but an¬ 
other thing to do it. I might have 
welched on the spot, except for two 
things. Mallow gave me a nasty grin, 
and Mayda looked at me like I was 
suddenly a king. The last would 
have been enough, but the first was 
plenty, too. 

“How does it work?” I snarled, 
strapping the belt on. “Hurry, before 
Scarface takes off J” 

I hadn’t seen the flare yet, beyond 
the dome. The two thugs had quite 
a hike to their ship. Dr. Petrie pointed 
out the switch. 

“Snap it on and then walk away. 
Your double will automatically form. 
After that, use your judgment.” 

I snapped the switch, but I didn’t 
feel anything. I took a couple of 
steps. 

“Hey, it don’t work—” I began, a 
little nervously. 

I turned and saw him—I mean my¬ 
self. I was still standing there! Then 
my viewpoint seemed to switch and I 
was the one standing still, watching 
the other one—the other me—turn 
and stare as if seeing a ghost. 


UTTY? It’s the craziest feeling, 
but I snapped out of it. I had 
no time to dawdle and scratch my 
head, or heads. Outside, a sudden 
flare lit up the other end of the aster¬ 
oid. Scarface was taking off! 

“You have a spacemobile?” I 
shouted. 

Petrie nodded and ran to the garage 
beside the landing yard. As I jumped 
into his old touring spacemobile, he 
said: 

“Just try to locate Scarf ace’s head¬ 
quarters and set the police after him. 
Don’t risk your life.” 

I was steaming through the big lock 
of the dome in another ten seconds. 
It couldn’t have been more than a 
minute after Scarface left, just time 
enough to locate his rocket flare by 
steady searching among the stars. 

There it was! He was streaking 
away from the Sun, toward the outer 
fringes of the Asteroid Belt. I hove 
around and followed at a safe dis¬ 
tance, keeping his blasts within sight. 

But all the while I was doing this, 
I was also back at Petrie’s, still talk¬ 
ing to them. My double was, I mean. 
It’s like being two people at once, 
without one interfering with the 
other. I knew everything I was doing 
in the space ship, yet I was also stand¬ 
ing down on Asteroid W-43. 

“I can’t figure out which is really 
me,” I said dizzily to Dr. Petrie. “I’m 
in the space ship and I’m here on solid 
ground. Which is the real me?” 

“Both are,” Petrie tried to explain. 
“Your physical body is shuttling back 
and forth, sixty times a second. For 
a sixtieth of a second you’re in the 
ship, then a sixtieth here, then a six¬ 
tieth there, and so on.” 

“I go right through the walls, back 
and forth?” I wanted to know. 

“In a manner of speaking. The 
force field really creates a path in the 
sub-ether. Your atoms glide through 
matter without touching the atoms. 
You see—” 

“Never mind, Doc,” I said. “The im¬ 
portant thing is that it works. Well, 
I guess I may as well get back to my 
taxi—this one of me. Come on, Mal¬ 
low.” 

It wasn’t till I was out in space, 
zooming back toward Ceres, that it 
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all hit me like a ton of meteors. A 
couple of hours ago I had been mind¬ 
ing my own business, doing nothing 
to nobody. Now I was a Jekyll and 
Hyde, half of me chasing a desperado 
for all I was worth. What a dope I 
was, and all because a pair of blue 
eyes made me think of summer breezes 
on Earth! 

I delivered Mallow at the Starshine 
Apartments on Ceres and took it out 
on him by charging twelve-thirty- 
seven. The extra two thallahs were 
for waiting, the thirty-seven zans for 
sales tax. 

“Robbers, you and Scarface both!” 
he yapped. 

“What, no tip?” I asked. 

Mallow choked. “Tip? Sure I’ll 
give you a tip. Never stick your 
nose in other people’s business. I 
hope your double gets shot. When 
you see Dr. Petrie, tell him to have 
his furniture ready for removal.” 

“Okay, Mr. Mallow,” I said politely. 
“Hope you find yourself in space some 
time in your pajamas.” 

Feeling better, I cruised to the the¬ 
ater district for late fares and had 
picked up a guy with a rich lady in 
a Martian spider-silk evening gown. 
The guy tipped me five for a short 
haul. 

Other fares popped up, but all this 
while, of course, Joe Lake the Second 
was burning rockets after Scarface 
Dolan. 

EAVING W-43, the trail led to¬ 
ward the “Z” asteroids, those 
with orbits nearest Jupiter and far¬ 
thest from the main centers. We be-'' 
gan to pass handfuls that even the 
real-estaters didn’t bother with, being 
so far out in the sticks. Here and 
there I saw the flare of a miner’s lamp, 
where some lonely old prospector was 
scraping together a few bits of gold 
or radium. 

It was deserted as Pluto, out here in 
the Z Band, an ideal spot for a small¬ 
time crook like Scarface to have a 
hideaway. Small-time? With the 
Doubler Belt, Scarface would soon 
get into the big-time. He’d make head¬ 
lines and stand the Space Police on 
their ears with his foolproof alibi 
every time. 


The other ship turned into the Z 
Band and finally zoomed down, two 
hours later, over a midget asteroid 
maybe a half-mile across. There was 
a camouflaged dome down there, 
painted with zigzaggy streaks, that 
I might have missed except for see¬ 
ing Scarface land beside it. Keeping 
the horizon of the asteroid between 
us, I landed at the far end. 

At this point, maybe I should have 
left and brought back the police. We 
had enough on Scarface to get him 
before a judge on petty larceny and at 
least get the belt back. 

But I didn’t go. I was feeling pret¬ 
ty good now. The Doubler Belt was 
working fine for me and I wanted to 
see the business through. I had noth¬ 
ing to worry about. I’d confront Scar¬ 
face. If I got in trouble— click —and 
I’d be gone. It was perfect. I could 
have fun and still be back with my 
taxi business, safe and sound. 

So I crawled into the car’s regula¬ 
tion space-suit and sneaked up to the 
dome by foot. The magnetic soles 
kept me from bobbing up too high in 
the light gravity. 

The dome was an old, abandoned 
mining post, where ore had been dug 
till the asteroid ran out of pay-dirt. 
With a little work, Scarface had re¬ 
lined the airlock and installed an aero- 
heat unit. From here he could oper¬ 
ate all over the asteroids, where some 
of the richest people and corporations 
of the Solar System were located. 

After a careful gander through a 
clear patch of the dome, I slipped in. 
The double lock hatches squeaked, but 
no one came running out of the mill- 
house. I got to a window of the shack 
and looked in. 

There were three guys, but who 
was the third? Then I saw that two 
of them were Scarface. He was prac¬ 
ticing with the belt already, with 
“Moonhead” watching kind of bewil¬ 
dered. Scarface One smoked a Venus 
cheroot, while Scarface Two pulled 
his gat and swept up imaginary loot. 

“Perfect!” he chortled. “Moon¬ 
head, we’re going to clean up. Where 
were you the night of so-and-so, when 
the Bank of Sol was robbed? Why, 
Judge, old boy, I was right in the 
Comet Club, minding my own busi- 
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ness, maybe having a little drink with 
Officer Jones, who was off-duty. Can’t 
you lay off and give a guy a chance 
who’s trying to go straight?” Scar- 
face ended his monologue with a nasty 
laugh. “See, Moonhead?” 

“Sure I see.” Moonhead grinned. 
“When do we start?” 

“Right now,” Scarface said. “It’s 
late at night, so I’ll pull a trial job 
down on Ceres, maybe loot a rich 
buzzard’s home for a starter.” 

The one-man crime wave was ready 
to start and there was only me, Joe 
Lake the cabby, to stop it. I thought 
fast. If I got over to the aero-heat 
unit and shut it off, I’d have the two 
thugs gasping like a fish. 

I turned and fell flat on my face. 

1 HAD stumbled over some old min¬ 
ing pipes in the dark. It nearly 
knocked me out and I made enough 
noise to be heard clear out to Saturn. 

When I scrambled up, a cone of 
light from a radium flashlight played 
over me. What looked like a cannon 
yawned in my face. 

“Stand still, chump!” Scarface’s 
hard voice ordered. “So it’s the cab¬ 
by, huh? Followed us here, eh? Say 
your prayers, mister—” 

He was all ready to plug me on the 
spot. I almost laughed in his face. 
He didn’t know I was a double. He 
didn’t know that all I had to do was 
click the switch on my belt and I’d 
be out of his reach, way back on 
Ceres, hawking fares. Then I could 
send the police here pronto. 

I pressed the switch. Nothing hap¬ 
pened, or it was the wrong thing. I 
was still looking down the barrel of 
the gun. I was single again—but 
here, not on Ceres! 

A chunk of solidified helium that 
once was my heart sank down toward 
my feet. Back on Ceres, I had been 
cruising down Luna Lane. I blinked 
out there, disappeared. What a mo¬ 
ment ! The real me, the one and only 
me, was still facing Scarface’s gun. 

I didn’t know how or why it hap¬ 
pened. I didn’t have time to think. 
It was a good thing, maybe, because 
the next second I snapped the switch 
again. Bing! My double was back in 
the cab, wrenching the wheel over 


before the cab climbed the curb, driv¬ 
erless. Boy, that was a narrow 
squeak! 

But now my double was facing Scar- 
face and the gun again. It was like 
a nightmare that I couldn’t get out of. 
If he shot, would this me die, and the 
other stay alive? Or what? I wasn’t 
sure any more. I didn’t know what 
it was all about. I should have checked 
up better with Dr. Petrie. 

But Scarface didn’t shoot. 

“Wait,” he said. “I’m a chump. 
Why take a chance on a murder rap? 
This cabby is going to be bumped off 
at five A.M., when I get back. They’ll 
find his body on another Z asteroid, 
but Scarface didn’t do it, because 
Scarface was at the Comet Club all 
the time. One of me is going there 
now to establish my alibi. The other 
is going to pull a job, like I said, and 
then come back and plug this snooper. 
It’s perfect!” 

Well, it gave me time, anyway, 
about four hours. That might be time 
to figure this mess out. 

Scarface left. Moonhead sat across 
from me with his gun ready. I was 
roped in a chair. They hadn’t stripped 
off my space-suit, so they didn’t know 
my Doubler Belt was underneath. I 
was safe for the time being, but 
sweating—both of me. 

B ACK on Ceres, Joe Lake the First 
was racing in my cab for Aster¬ 
oid W-43. I had to see Dr. Petrie and 
find out what I didn’t know about this 
double business. I made it in an hour 
and a half. By luck, no speed cop 
crossed my course, or he would have 
thought I was going to a fire on Mer¬ 
cury. 

I barreled down on W-43 like a 
meteorite. Dr. Petrie and Mayda were 
dozing in chairs, waiting to hear from 
me. As I stepped in, the scientist 
jumped up. 

“I wish I hadn’t let you do it,” he 
said worriedly. “I forgot to tell you 
two important things, Mr. Lake. If 
you snap off the belt at either end, 
you have no idea at which place you 
will become single. It depends solely 
on which sixtieth of a second you 
strike, here or there.” 

That explained a lot. Snapping the 
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switch in front of Scarface, I had 
struck the sixtieth of a second there. 
I told my story. Petrie shuddered. 

“Bad, very bad,” he groaned. “Luck¬ 
ily you turned the belt on again while 
the tubes were still hot and the path 
was still open, otherwise you would 
have stayed single there.” 

“And what’s the second thing, 
Doc?” I asked, wanting to know the 
worst. 

Petrie swallowed. “Any injury to 
one of you is an injury to both.” 

“In plain words,” I mumbled, my 
hair turning a little gray, “if Scar- 
face plugs me there, I go out like a 
light. Both of me. All of me!” 

“You’re doing this for us,” Mayda 
said gently, putting her hand on my 
arm. “Give it up. Snap the switch 
now. If you materialize out there, 
snap it again. Sooner or later you’ll 
hit the right split-second here.” 

I shook my head. “My hands are 
tied at Scarface’s place. The wrong 
snap again here and I'm stuck there 
for good. Besides, I’m going to see 
this through.” 

I waited long enough to see her 
eyes flash like blue jewels at me. 
Then I said: 

“One thing is certain—I can’t bring 
in the police now. If they pick up 
Scarface at the Comet Club, it only 
establishes his alibi better. Scarface 
Two goes on. I don’t know where he 
is. I only know he’ll come back to his 
asteroid.” 

“Then we’ll send police there,” Dr. 
Petrie said, “to rescue you.” 

“No good,” I answered, slow and 
thoughtful. “The police would pick 
up Moonhead, but Scarface would 
still be free with an alibi.” I was 
thinking things out and I made up 
my mind, heading for the door. “Guess 
there’s only one way out. I’ll just 
have to rescue myself.” 

Mayda looked kind of startled, like 
she hoped I would stay, this one of 
me, anyway. 

“Be—be careful,” she faltered. 

“I shouldn’t have let you start in the 
first place,” Dr. Petrie groaned ,! again. 
“Losing my home is bad enough, but 
causing an innocent bystander all this 
trouble— Oh, I wish I’d never in¬ 
vented the Doubler Belt!” 


“Listen, Doc, I’m enjoying this,” I 
lied. 

Then I hightailed before they saw 
different. 

1 GUNNED my cab for the outer 
asteroid, feeling like the Lone 
Space Ranger on the radio, who was 
always dashing for the showdown 
against mighty stiff odds. The nearer 
I came to the hideout, the closer my 
feet got to absolute zero. If I only 
had a gun! But I didn’t, being an 
ordinary civilian. 

I landed next to the hidden space- 
mobile. Twice I’d landed here, in two 
different ships, but I hoped I’d get 
away just once. It didn’t seem like 
asking much. 

I sneaked into the dome, like be¬ 
fore. Scarface didn’t suspect I was a 
double, so he hadn’t locked it. Creep¬ 
ing to the window of the shack, I took 
a quick gander. I knew what I’d see, 
naturally, because my other self was 
tied to a chair inside. Moonhead was 
playing Martian solitaire. He had a 
full view of the door and window by 
raising his head. His gun was on the 
table within easy reach. 

Now what? Time was short. Scar¬ 
face was due back any minute. I had 
to free my double before he arrived. 

I figured out my best bet and began 
making noises with my feet outside 
the window. Moonhead leaped up and 
edged to the side of the window, 
looked out. I had already raced around 
the corner to make more noises. 

Moonhead took a quick look at my 
double in the chair, to see I was tied 
well, then came out. That was all I 
was waiting for. I climbed in through 
the window and began opening the 
knots. “Hello, Joe,” I couldn’t help 
cracking. 

“Hello, yourself,” I said back to my¬ 
self. “If you get back on Ceres with 
a whole skin, you’re luckier than you 
deserve.” 

I yanked those ropes off as fast as 
I could, but just as my double was 
free and jumped up— 

“Reach, wise guys!” 

Moonhead had come back just a sec¬ 
ond too soon, and there I was, stuck 
before his gun. I was really stuck, 
this time, both of me. 
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“Why, you’re twins!” Moonhead 
suddenly gasped. “You’re doubled, 
like Scarface.” 

His gun wavered from one to the 
other of us, as though he wasn’t sure 
which one to plug in case we at¬ 
tacked. All at once it came to me, 
clear as a flash. I still had a fifty-fifty 
chance. 

“Yeah, Moonhead,” I gritted. “You 
have a gun, but it won’t do you any 
good. You can’t shoot me. Bullets 
won’t touch me. Didn’t Scarface tell 
you?” 

Could I talk him out of it? Was 
Moonhead just thick enough to be¬ 
lieve it? I separated and crept up on 
him from two sides, grinning confi¬ 
dently for his benefit. I wasn’t grin¬ 
ning inside. 

Moonhead sweated and looked like 
he was going to bolt. Instead he shot 
at one of me, pointblank. The bullet 
came shrilling at me. I remembered 
Petrie’s words. If either of me was 
injured, both of me automatically 
were, because it was the same body 
shuttling back and forth. 

One of me was shot right through 
the stomach, but I didn’t fall! 

The next second I was on him, both 
of me. We twisted his gun away 
and clouted him on both sides of the 
head at once. I’ve always had a good 
right. Here I had two good rights. 
Moonhead went down and out. 

W HEN Scarface walked in, ten 
minutes later, I met him at the 
lock with Moonhead’s gun in his ribs. 

“Reach, fella,” I said nonchalantly, 
“or I’ll put more holes in you than 
the Moon has craters. And hand over 
that belt you’re wearing.” 

I went on as a kind of crafty gleam 
came to his eye. 

“Yeah, I know this is only your 
double. Snap the switch. If you ma¬ 
terialize here. I’ve got you. If you 
become single at the Comet Club, I’ll 
have you picked up before you can 
leave Ceres. Either way, I’ve got both 
of you.” 

“Ulp!” was all Scarface could say. 
He dropped the sack of loot he was 
dragging along and he materialized 
right in front of me, as luck would 
have it. 


I was back at Asteroid W-43 when 
the Sun came up and lighted the place 
like a golden palace. I could see why 
Dr. Petrie and Mayda hated to leave 
it after twenty years. I arrived dou¬ 
ble, delivering Petrie’s spacemobile 
and also my cab. One of me carried 
the sack Scarface had brought back. 
The other handed over the missing 
belt. 

“Here you are. Doc,” I said. “Scar¬ 
face won’t be back. He and Moon¬ 
head are hightailing for Neptune to 
lie low. I could have sent him up for 
five years, with the belt as evidence to 
blow his alibi apart, but I didn’t want 
to bother.” 

OU let him go?” Dr. Petrie 
bleated. 

“Sure. He did us a good turn. But 
wait, I’ll tell you the story.” 

When I was done, Petrie looked 
space-shocked. 

“You say Moonhead fired at you 
pointblank—or at one of you—and 
you weren’t touched? Impossible!” 

“I figured it out myself,” I said as 
Mayda’s eyes played over me like my 
stock was hitting the roof. “I knew 
I had one chance, even if Moonhead 
fired. Moonhead fired at the wrong 
one of me. The bullet went through 
me!” 

Petrie caught on. 

“I see. He shot at the one which, 
just at that sixtieth of a second, 
wasn’t there. A bullet, of course, 
moves so fast that it was gone by the 
time, in the next sixtieth of a second, 
you had materialized. Wonderful, 
Lake, my boy! I didn’t think of that 
myself, in all my investigations with 
the Doubler Belt.” 

“Still”—Mayda shuddered a little— 
“you took a terrible chance. But why 
did you let Scarface go free for his 
crime? He robbed someone.” 

“Sure, and here’s the loot,” I an¬ 
swered, opening the bag and spread¬ 
ing about a hundred grand worth of 
jewelry before them. 

“But we can’t keep it!” Mayda 
gasped. 

“No,” I agreed, “but we can claim a 
reward. Let’s say five thousand. Half 
is yours.” 

(Concluded on page 128) 



A Department Conducted by SERGEANT SATURN 


O KAY, relax, you space-dizzy kiwis. 
Before we open all the rocket banks 
and jimmy up the safety valve so you 
pee-lots can go roaring down the gas-ways 
in fiendish delight, the old Sarge has a little 
rocket dust of his own to spread. 

You bozos don’t know how hard we work 
to keep these various departments separate 
and distinct from each other, but now and 
then they get tangled up like a pair of 
Venusian vines in spite of all we can do. 
I have here a couple of letters and a penny 
postal the context of which belongs in the 
big chief’s department —Looking Forward. 
But all the mail is dumped on Saturn’s desk, 
so I have to handle it with one hand while 
I keep you junior astrogators subdued with 
a rocket wrench in the other. 

First, we will deal with the Science Fic¬ 
tion League. I sort of swell up with pride 
at this request from one of our lady astro¬ 
gators. You kiwis know how the old Sarge 
feels about gal pee-lots. 

Dear Sergeant Saturn, please send me one 
of your SFL buttons. And could you tell me 
If there Is a SFL. club in my area? I have 
been reading science fiction for years, and 
your three magazines are my favorites— Mrs. 
K. B. Berxog, 1001 West ISth St.. Houston, 
Texas. 

And here’s another sort of SFL request 
from bonnie Scotland. Read this one. 

Dear Sergeant Saturn, I am a regular 
reader of TWS and, wishing to join the SFL, 
I wrote to the director of Chapter 34. He in¬ 
formed me that the chapter had to close down 
in 1940, but referred me to the mother chap¬ 
ter. 1 enclose one shilling In stamps for 
my membership fees. Is Is possible to corre¬ 
spond with a person near my own age—eigh¬ 
teen to twenty—in America, who belongs to a 
SFL chapter?—Wm. J. Finlayson, 10 Burnside 
Gardens, Clarkston, Glasgow, Scotland. 

All right, you American SFLeaguers, how 
about somebody answering both these re¬ 
quests? 

Now I have to reply to Buddie Warren 
of 5237 Harper Ave., Chicago. Buddie 
craves information on the Amateur Prize 
Story Contest. Since you don’t read the 
chief astrogator’s Looking Forward de¬ 
partment, Buddie, where all such informa¬ 
tion is tabulated, the old Sarge will assure 
you briefly that the contest runs constantly 
and you must use a typewriter and you 
can submit as many stories as you like, win, 
lose, or draw. And the rest of the rules 
you need to know are to be found in Look¬ 
ing Forward. 


And here’s an open letter to Author 
Eando Binder. And, blast my cyclotrons, 
if it doesn’t deal with rocket travel—a 
business the editor seems to be just getting 
hep to, but which is an old story with 
Saturn and his trained circus here in the 
astrogation chamber. 

VIA ROCKET 

By Henry Rossman 

Dear Mr. Binder: I have just completed 
reading VIA JUPITER, your sensational 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES yarn, and I 

g lace great credence in your foresight I have 
een following with Interest the progress be¬ 
ing made with the atom-smashing machine, 
and I believe a trip to Mars will soon be a 
reality —Cottage One, Bayberry, Pa. 

No, Henry, we will not point your letter 
out to the editor, who went overboard on 
the rocket “sit-chee-a-shun” this issue. Let 
him stew in his own gravity juice. But 
Pilot Binder and the old space dog both 
acknowledge your comment with pleasure. 

And so, it seems, we’ve eased off in a 
smooth start on our periodical shake-down 
cruise for junior astrogators. Let’s keep 
accelerating. 

An ether flash from the old fur center: 

FIRST REPORT 

By Jack Addleman 

Dear Sarge: Here is my application for 
membership for the SFL. I am also sending 
In my first report ahead of time. 

Now to get down to business. Last week I 
saw your cover on the June issue of TWS. 
and quickly bought It, thinking I was in for 
some swell reading. 

But I was almost sick after I had read the 
first story, THUNDER TO VENUS. Ugh! ! ! ! 

The book was saved by Wellman’s AS¬ 
TEROID CASTAWAYS. Wellman ranks high 
with me as does Hamilton, Bond and a few 

BRITISH THERMAL UNITS was so-so, but 
not as good as the cover made it seem. 

The other shorts were good as "shorts" go 
with LAST DISAPPEARANCE heading the 
list. 

My opinion of TWS is that it would be bet¬ 
ter reading with more stories by Wellman, 
Hamilton, Bond and other such headliners. 

Well, I have to blast off now — 19tl A Bacon 
St., St. 'Louis, Missouri. 

Nice going for a first report, Kiwi Addle- 
man. You get your outfit from the supply 
galley and sit right in with the other pee- 
lots here in the control room and bay at 
the moon whenever any author steps on 






your tail or kicks any of your pet theories 
around. But remember that one man’s 
drink is another man’s headache. And 
that’s not paraphrasis; that’s paralysis. 

Speaking of headaches, here comes one 
now from a gal kiwi. 

TWS OKAY, BUT— 

By Trena Daggett 

Dear Sarge: I thought I would write to let 
you know that I like your magazine on the 
whole, but X have a few things I object to. 
For instance, the title—why don’t you choose 
a title for your mag that is more In keeping 
with such a dignified magazine. 

I would like also to rate your stories, and 
tell how I liked them and why. 

First on my list is "Asteroid Castaways.” 
That story had everything—humor, adven¬ 
ture, romance of a sort, and a really good 
background for a plot that satisfied me ex¬ 
cept for one thing—where was our hero. 
Patch, headed for when he left for parts un¬ 
known, at the end of the story? It sort of 
makes a serial out of It. 2. "The glory of 
U. S. L.”—a swell story. I’ll be waiting for 
Westwood next ish. 3. "False Dawn”—good 
story, but where did the author ever get such 
a title for it? Why not a title that really has 
some bearing on the story? And how about 
a better ending? 4. "Dames is Poison"— a 
good humor story. 6. "Thunder to Venus”— 
a rather common plot, I’m afraid, but a pretty 
fair treatment of it. 6. "Last Disappearance” 

—a little flat, but I shouldn't kick—I couldn't 
do any better. 7. "British Thermal Units”— 
really a poor story. The plot is too old— 
"mad man about to destroy world Is destroyed 
by handsome hero.” It’s a wonder there 
wasn’t a girl somewhere in the background 
to tell him how wonderful he was! 

The cover was pretty good, but why did you 
have to repeat the picture inside? I don’t 
think paintings reproduce very good in black 
and white. Guess I'll quit beefing now— Lake- 
wood Park, Allyn, Wash. 

See here, Pee-lotess Trena, did you ever 
pick a chicken? You must have. For you 
plucked the June cargo plumb to pieces 
without pausing for breath. You’re a gal 
who knows her own mind and likes and dis¬ 
likes, so far be it from the old Sarge to 
start an argument with you. You ask only 
one question, and I’ll take time out right 
here to answer it for you. 

The reason for reproducing a black and 
white of the cover as the heading illus¬ 
tration of the story it fits is this: We have 
a big class of junior astrogators who have 
eye trouble. They can’t seem to match the 
cover with the story, oh, very, very often. 

So we thought we’d try riveting the cover 
painting and the interior illustration and 
the story together so there wouldn’t be any 
argument. And, by all the space apes of 
the Galaxy, you give us one. 

Which only goes to prove that a space 
sergeant just can’t win. So let’s pass the 
dice to this citizen of the Universe now 
coming up. 

DESTINATION—TWS 

By Lenwood Martin 

Dear Barge: Prepare yourself for a long 
letter attack. This is my first comment on 
any magazine. I want to congratulate you 
on the fine stories printed, especially “Thun¬ 
der to Venus” and "Asteroid Castaways,” 
which I termed the best although it was 
shorter. This is the type of story (Asteroid 
Castaways) I like. The female was daring l 
and frank, but not exactly coquettish. Most * 
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_ e less women and 

3 adventure, I like both. I still fur ' 
want to say that your mag is best In com¬ 
parison with some mags printed in a larger 

1 didn’t think much of the cover because it 
wasn’t surprising or unusual—it wasn’t far 
in the future. 

I’m not blasting you or the authors, Sarge, 
because this Is not like me. I know that an 
author can’t continually turn out good stories 
and can’t always figure what to write about. 
Sometimes an unheard of author turns up a 
good story as well as the most experienced 
ones. I thing mags are very educational. I 
have read hundreds in the past six years. 
I've read detective mags, too, but lately I’ve 
read only scientific mags, of which I lay my 
hands on as many as I can find in book stores. 
Some of my associates with whom I work 
think I’m nutty. But tlrat is because they 
haven’t learned what real information is on 
the Inside of science-fiction covers. Before I 
cast off I want to say that my next destina¬ 
tion will be the Aug. issue of the TWS and the 
TWS Annual.— No address. 

Maybe you’ve forgotten where you live, 
Kiwi Martin, but you certainly speak an in¬ 
telligent space slingo. And perhaps you 
have something there when you say that 
scoffers—presumably frightened off by the 
imaginative covers—-don’t know what goes 
on inside our covers. We have anything 
from ein stein of bock to Einstein, Albert, 
with no holds barred and a dash of Xeno 
to act as a fuse. You think we ought to put 
on a campaign to make the ordinary folks 
science fiction conscious? Sort of a Ser¬ 
geant Saturn field day, huh? 

Anyway, I hope you liked the August 
issue. 

Comes now a proton broadside from up 
Wisconsin way. 

MORE SCIENCE SUSPENSE 

By Robert Blahnik 


Dear Sergeant Saturn: If your moisture- 
proof space mufflers can hear ground waves 
correotly and your steel-diagramed crown can 
interpret some healthy science criticism. I’m 
prepared to blast you clean out of your cock¬ 
eyed eternity. How's about stepping out of 
that steel-clad frame and that wacky space- 
horse of yours and printing some stories with 
more science-suspense? Less grave-yard 
lingo, Sarge, old soak. Omit those pipe-line 
details and give us readers the blood-curdling 
action, slappy heart-thumps and super satis¬ 
faction we’re paying for. Clamp down on 
your steel-clad editors to give us an occa¬ 
sional story with a pepper-hot feminate angle 
to them. Eh, Sargie? 

•‘Thunder to Venus” was a corking good 
whip-cracker, Saturn, old boy. but the illus¬ 
trations lacked thrilling science expression. 
Weak and distasteful like your moon-cured 
cigarettes. I’ll take cigars. Sarge! 

•‘Last Disappearance” was okay for an ama¬ 
teur yarn. Professionally speaking, it rated 
about six of your plugged Saturn coins in my 
book of Science Power. Although the com¬ 
plete story was a "honey” of a yarn. I felt a 
few "K!ng”-bees’ stinging at my flexible head 
cones. Maybe because the author left out the 
"Queen”-bees. Hee-haw! Anyway, the plot 
came to the point and the climax had plenty 
of whippy wonderment and interest (interest 
that not only held, Sargie, but also backed- 
flred like Neptune’s gas chamber on Mars). 
As a whole though, the story was balanced 
as good as a live Venus on one of your moon- 
beamed pedestals, old Xeno sniffer. Cookies 
in any space-drip’s language, eh, pilots? 

“Asteroid Castaways” held a rare bit of in¬ 
terest along the Science-line, but it was also 
a wee stale from our estimating and likewise 
repeating it’s Rocket-blasted contents. Three 
too many space characters, Sargie, old bean. 
Too petrified. 


"The Glory of U.S.L.” stood quite near the 
top of my metal foil rating book. The plot 
was a bit breezy. too—a wind-blasting breeze, 
Mr. Saturn. And how! 

"British Thermal Units” was positively 
good. Just a bit corny in spots, but really 


"Dames is Poison” was the very best story, 
but too brief for the plot, Sarge. It sounded 
professional. Nice style of writing, hack- 
head. Really nice—no dope. 

"False Dawn.” Boy! that was a prize-win¬ 
ner if there ever was one! Really and truly 
an enjoyable yarn, Sargie. I swear it on a 
stack or space opes. The story held it’s own 
till the very end of my steel-clad crown. 

TWS magazine rates A -f with me, old soak. 
Tour other two companion magazines are the 
same, except that the type is too unreadable. 
Make the print as large as a space-monkey 
and you’ll be doing every reader a favor, 
rocket slusher! Write in, boys, and tell the 
old piker the truth. Results might follow if 
the Sarge isn’t drunk from his chamber tube 
fluids! 

Oh—oh—here comes my space-car, Sargie. 
I gotta be flying to the land of Venus and 
keep that tea-time date with Sally. Don’t 
take any wooden rocket slugs, old soak! 

Love’s sweet stardust to you pee-lot apes 
and a blasted pip—pip, old man!—212 R. College 
Ave., Appleton, Wis. 

Say, what goes on here? What kind of 
spatial double talk are you putting to me, 
Pee-lot Blahnik? The man driving that 
space-car of yours isn’t wearing a white 
plastic suit with a big K in neon lights on 
his cap, by any chance, is he? 

Never mind. I gather that you like spac¬ 
ing around with the old Sarge and that you 
find the cargo stimulating but would prefer 
a trifle more emphasis on femininity. Pri¬ 
vately the old space dog agrees with you, 
but you duck your own shower of brick¬ 
bats that you have raised from the starkly 
masculine section of the grandstand. I’m 
heading back to the astrogator’s seat—that 
Xeno is killing me. 


THE HECK WITH IT 

By Jerry A. Mace 


Dear Sarge: wen, ill ue a uwin-ianeu 
comet! Some space happy recruit has been 
racing his cyclotron, Sarge. 

I’m out of blood; Martian green, Plutonian 
silver on Tellus red. I don't care which just 
so it splatters from Vulcan to Ganymede. 

I’m fighting mad and ready to blast any¬ 
thing in my path, be it meteorite, nova or a 
certain spaceworm called Westwood who 
probably consumed too many of my own 
special Xeno Zombies and, brain-looping like 
a Jovian Flutterdove, decided to be an author. 

It isn’t bad enough that he has to smear 
my name throughout his yarn like a Martian 
dropped on Jupiter. Oh, no, he isn’t satisfied 
with that—he has to tack "Screwtube” onto 
it. "Screwtube Mace." Great Galactic Green¬ 
horns, shoot the Xeno to me. Zombie. Rookie 
Westwood will be more than acceleration- 
dizzy if I ever—oh, well. 

Just to start at the beginning Sarge, old 
Comet Harpie, I note there is, as usual, a 
cover. They must be here to stay. Anyway, 
it depicts more faithfully than usual a scene 
from a story contained therein. A flagon of 
Xeno to dauber Bergey. 


I’ll be i 


n-tailed 


Best of this month’s crop of credulity taxers 
is THUNDER TO VENUS. A good substantial 
yarn, solid as neutronium. That green gas 
must be potent medicine—but scribbler Mil¬ 
lard should tickle his tonsils with a Xeno 
Zombie and see if he can remember which 
comet clipped him. 

Next comes ASTEROID CASTAWAYS. 
Rather good for Wellman, although his 
dreams are peopled by flowery-headed Mar- 


tians. I’ve roamed the trackless void from 
Vulcan to Phito and never have I see so much 
as one Chrysanthemum-headed Martian. I 
even downed three Xeno Zombies In a row, 
but all I could get was a regulation biped 
Martian with a garland of Saturnian sectional 
snakes in his hair and three months of meteor 
sweeping off Mercury from hizzoner. 

In third place we have DAMES IS POISON. 
Regardless of what anyone might say, I And 
Pete Manx highly entertaining and suggest 
K. Kent get busy on a novelet. I suggest 
further that Pete be sent back to the days 
when pirates made the high seas their camp¬ 
ing grounds. He could doubtless out-buc¬ 
caneer the buccaneers. 

FALSE DAWN, THE GLORY OF THE 
U.S.L., LAST DISAPPEARANCE and BRITISH 
THERMAL UNITS rate four, five, six and 
seven respectively and neither require nor in¬ 
spire comment. 

You might amputate a short story and en¬ 
large "The Reader Speaks.’’ Perhaps we could 
then tune in on something besides a lot of 
Fan Club Pluggers and assorted space tramps 
who have nothing better to do than heckle the 
old Sarge. It gives me the gravity bends 
every time one of them pans your chatter. If 
they don’t speak the language or at least un¬ 
derstand it they should be tossed out the air 
lock sans space suit. 

But all means, let’s have that out-size.issue. 
And a Weinbaum omnibus. And more Pete 
Manx. And an end to this "Screwtube” busi¬ 
ness. And a Xeno Zombie— Hq. Co., 1S1 Tk. Bn., 
A.P.O. No. SSI, Desert Training Center, Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Well, thanks for the ride, Pee-lot Mace. 
Next time I’ll bring my own space raft 
along so I can bail out when the going gets 
too rough. But, no fooling, I’m glad your 
ethergram came along just when it did, be¬ 
cause—lookie what’s coming up in your 
wake. A letter, not to the old Sarge, but 
to the Editor: 


SATURN IS TERRIBLE 

By Cecil Purdy 


’ t by Joseph_J. Mil- 

MIHard, by a- 

2. "Dames is Poison,” by Kelvin Kent. Pete 
Manx at his best. 

3. “The Glory of U. S. L.,’’ by N. J. West- 
wood. I hope this series will be as good a~ 


le.— Dullman, Ala. 


Well, I honestly tried to get the chief 
astrogator to answer this stab in my back, 
but when I showed him Kiwi Purdy’s com¬ 
plaint all he said was, “Well, he’s right. 
Now get back into the control room and 
answer his fire. That’s what we hire you 
for.” 

So, Pee-lot Purdy, if you’ll accompany 
me to the woodshed. . . . 

But you like the cargo, so how am I go¬ 
ing to pin your long ears back when you 
show such appreciative space aptitude? 
Anyway, I’ll pass your comments on to the 
art department. 

Here comes another spaceyard-bird with 
a bellyache. 


TWS. "Gad!” I examined out loud as I 
finished reading it. Oh, well, we ain’t all per¬ 
fect, so I will attempt to rate the copy. 

Cover: Awk! Ye ancient gallstones, and 
other expressions denoting utter disappoint¬ 
ment! Honestly, Belarskl Is downright punk 
at times. Why the flag on the cover? Why 
not In the contents page—or somewhere in¬ 
side the book? 

Illustrations: Say, does every SF magazine 
have an option on the one—the only—the 
Leo Morey? Gosh, one can’t pick up a maga¬ 
zine without seein’ a bum pic and his ani¬ 
mated signature at the bottom. And the same 
for Wesso, (although a little better). Try to 

f et Marchionl back. Also try to obtain 
chomburg, August, Dun, Jim Mooney, H. W. 
MacCauly, and the master, Frank R. Paul. 
Incidentally, that was the worst Finlay I have 
ever seen. Personally I think Morey could do 

Lead Novel: Swell! Nearly makes up for 
the other bad eggs. 

Novelet: Oh, nuts, after that tremendous 
build up you gave it, “The Meteoric Mr. 
Myrtle” certainly was a let-down. 

Shorts: Everyone was absolutely obnoxious 
except Selwyns "The Hunter of the King 
Planet,” which was only fair. 

Readers Page: I agree with “The Hermit of 
Schenectady” in that it needs a little more 
life and less bouquets which is all you’ve been 
printing for nigh onto a year, with more stiff 
brickbats (when needed) like the one you are 

Now don’t think I am one ot those guys who 
write to a mag just to see their gem of cor¬ 
respondence in print, ’cause I’m not. but the 
outrageous issue you presented us is inex¬ 
cusable. Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?— 
SOtS Ainslie St., Chicago, III. 

Pardon the subtlety of the caption to your 
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Here’* your opportunity to obtain a com¬ 
plete set of outstanding scientifiction titles, 
printed on excellent grade paper, attrac¬ 
tively bound. Six individual booklets. 


SERB FOR THEIR TODRV! 

The titles include THE IMMORTALS OF MER- 
CURY, by Clerk Ashton Smith; THE SPECTRE BUL- 
LET, by Thomas Mack; AVENGING NOTE, by Alfred 
Spriuler; THE SHIP FROM NOWHERE, by Sidney 
Patter; THE MOON MIRAGE, by Raymond Z. Gallon; 
FLIGHT OF THE AERO FIX, by Maurice Renard; 
THE INVADING ASTEROID, by Manly Wade WeU. 
man; MEN FROM THE METEOR, by Pansy Black. 


■deatiflction title.. 


AREN'T WE ALL? 


By Charles Nutt 

Dear Private Saturn: Yeah! You ought to 
be de-ranked after that August, 1942, issue of 
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letter, Charlie. As Joan Davis continues 
to remark, “The yuk-yuks are okay, but the 
yokes are yousy.” All I gather from your 
deluge is that you graduated from picture 
books when you left the kindergarten and 
all that interests you is the printed word. 
Okay, you read the inscriptions while the 
rest of us gaze occasionally at the scenery. 

I’ll just put you at work on the chart desk 
and let the other kiwis do all the star gaz¬ 
ing. Now I can’t take any more time with 
you as there are other beefs in the ice box. 

A DECADE OF WONDER 

By Oakley Blevins 

Dear Sarge: Just finished the June ish of 
TWS. Here is my rating for the fine stories 
in the ish. (1) “Thunder to Venus,” 100 per¬ 
cent. Next comes “Asteroid Castaways,” then 
"The Glory of U. S. L.,” “Dames Is Poison." 
More of Manx. “False Dawn,” O.K. “Last 
Disappearance,” good enough for me. How 
ye made that slip and printed “British Ther¬ 
mal Units” for the life of me I can’t under¬ 
stand. We’ll let it ride this time. How soon 
till we get a “Via” story. That space talk 
you talk, keep it up. I can’t write it but I 
ain’t jealous like some other people are ’cause 
they can’t write it. Keep up the good work, 
and TWS rates first with me. 

I have been reading TWS for ten years, 
counting when it appeared under the title of 
WONDER STORIES. This is my first letter to 
any mag.— Jonben, West Vo. 

Your ethergram comes as a spot of dew 
in an arid desert. The old Sarge was be¬ 
ginning to feel as low as the nadir of 
Phobos—and that’s pretty low, almost drag¬ 
ging the surface of Mars. I’ll set a static 
trap for the author of BTU. I don’t know 
how that Jerome guy got into this space 
ship, anyhow. He writes detective stories. 

You’ve done nobly, Pee-lot Blevins, in 
reading TWS for ten years. Carry on an¬ 
other decade, and you’ll rate one brass- 
bound jug of Xeno as first prize. But you’ll 
have to fight me for it. 


By 


LONGER NOVELS, FINER PRINT 

Brice Paulsell 

Dear Sarge: Have you been lending your 
^eno jug to everyone connected with TWS? 
Or do they all have one of their own? Any¬ 
way, for some reason or another, the mag has 
lost plenty of quality since it went bi¬ 
monthly. Why not bring back the feature 
novel in reduced print again? I’m not asking 
you to go monthly. I’m just asking that you 
buy longer novels and put them in the back 
with reduced print. 

And why not get some good artists now 
that we’re reforming? Morey, Wesso, and 
Murphy are no good. Schomburg and Mar- 
chioni are whom you should want. 

I can’t argue about the short stories be¬ 
cause, as a rule, they are all pretty good. 
You DO have good writers between your cov¬ 
ers. Millard and Wellman are proof of that. 

Another thing you need is a good cover 
artist. ... I mean a good one. too. Bergy 
makes figures okay, but his colors clash and 
make the illustration too gaudy. 

The feature story in the latest issue, “Thun¬ 
der to Venus” was very good as inter-plane¬ 
tary yarns go. It goes without saying I en¬ 
joyed every word or it. 

Say, Sarge, is it cricket to send a space- 
gram via your pages? It won’t go very far 
. . . just to the readers of S-F in New Orleans 
and vicinity. This is the message: 

Would like to get in touch with you if you 
are interested in forming a S-F Club in the 
city? ^ Write me your name and address on a 

Well, Sarge, do you think the message got 
through to some of your enthusiastic New 
Orleans readers? 


fervent hope that the feature novel be made 
longer and put in the back of TWS in reduced 

ful reader of long standing—2807 Bruaelles St.. 
New Orleans, La. 

Everybody doesn’t agree with you, Kiwi 
Paulsell. A lot of the junior astrogators 
are hollering for finer novels and longer 
print, if you’ll let me re-shuffle your blurb. 
Honestly, the old space dog shudders at the 
idea of printing even Shakespeare in TWS. 
There isn’t a literary classic in the lan¬ 
guage which some space ape wouldn’t tear 
to shreds. But thanks for your good 
wishes. You may have an extra trick at 
the pilot panel. 

AUGUST ISSUE PERFECT 

By W. J. Mason 

Dear Sarge: After reading the August issue 
of THRILLING WONDER STORIES I have 
decided that it is perfect. “Land of the 
Burning Sea” was one of the best stories I 

Wasn’t there a little mistake where you 
subtracted on page 86, in the article, “Rule 
of Math”? 

I am waiting for that annual. 

All the departments are good!— Franklin, 
N. C. 

Are you getting picayunish on me, Pee- 
lot Mason? Yes, there was a little mistake 
on page 86, but not in subtraction. The 
printer got a little pi-type-eyed when he 
was setting that form and he transposed 
the digits of 4781 to read 4871. I’m sorry 
about that and I’ll have the head proof¬ 
reader fired through the stern rockets next 
trip, but don’t you give me the guff that you 
couldn’t understand the problem and see 
what caused the error. The trick is still a 
good one for junior astrogators to practice 
after Sunday school. 

AN I.Q. FOR THE READER SPEAKS 

By Eric Winters 

Dear Ed.; Along about the end of 1989 or 
beginning of 1940, when STF mags flooded 
stands, I stopped reading this mag of 
rs and confined myself to one or two of 

-best. Recently I have been conducting a 

survey of all the STF mags in an effort to 
discover the best and so I came to purchase 
the June issue of your squalid fiction vehicle. 
After reading it I was suddenly bashed in 
the face by the knowledge that I liked the 
darn thing and consequently I find myself 


— „ Venus” and "Asteroid Castaways” 

though old of plot, were startingly human 
and well written. "Dames is Poison” rates 
next more because of Kuttner’s fine writing 
than anything else. The other three stories 
were all enjoyable though not as good as the 
previous mentioned. 

Your cover and illustrations all hit the spot 
with me with the exception of Morey’s pic 
for “Last Disappearance.” 

With the exception of "Glory of the U. S. L.” 
and perhaps "Thunder to Venus” all your 
stories seemed adult in nature. If this is true 
what excuse can you offer for such a child as 
your reader department. Who ever writes 
Sergeant Saturn must have the mind of a 
moronic six-year-old. As far as I can see he 
makes no sane comments on the letters at all, 
but just babbles on and on in supposedly 
futuristic baby talk. Why don’t you forget 
Saturn and raise the readers’ department to a 
par with the rest of the mag?— Berkeley, Calif. 

Kiwi Winters, I don’t think you’ve been 


t y h °; 


reading deep enough between the lines of 
my space prattle, or maybe repartee isn’t 
your forte. The old Sarge tries not to be 
too subtle with you junior pee-lots, return¬ 
ing only like for like. What you have to 
do is read each letter carefully to get any 
sense out of what the old space dog says in 
reply. And sometimes there are carry¬ 
overs from last issue. 

Sure, it’s wacky, but what can you ex¬ 
pect from loafers bred, a jug of Xeno and 
cow (beefs to you) in this wilderness? 
Paradise? And if you can’t interpret this 
corn, go ask Omar to make you a zipper 
space suit out of a tent. 

But, no fooling, pee-lot, the old Sarge is 
glad you’re back in the fold. Don’t stray 
off again. 

ARE YOU LISTENIN’, MISS 
RUNDLE? 

By George Ebey 

Greetings, Sarge: I’ll try to make this reply 
as succinct as possible in response to your 
plea following the Bundle gal’s letter. Sorry, 
but you’ll have to get somebody else to feud 
around In the Reader Speaks, though. Feuds 
have been abolished in fandom, you know. At 
least so I’ve heard. 

Indeed, my kind heart bleeds for Miss 
Rundle. Obviously some of that loathsome 
Frisco fog has permeated her noodle, thus 
producing that dread disease “aqua loco del 
poco." Or, as it is more commonly known: 
water on the brain. 

Otherwise, how could she have written that 
I panned the covers. Tch. tch, Agnes. My 
letter started oft with “I really enjoyed De¬ 
cember’s cover.” 

And that business of trimmed edges she 
complains about. Where, oh where, in my 
masticated missive can you find any mention 
of trimmed edges? 

Tours truly can understand her liking for 
“Zarnak.” Most females get those longings 
for muscular heroes complete with ray gat 
every now and then. If it isn’t Buck Rogers, 
it’s Tarzan or Flash Gordon. They yearn to 
be enfolded by manly arms and waltzed away 
In a rocket-ship, while the streets of St. 
Petersburg go mad with jealousy. The last is 
a quote from “The Man Who Came to Dinner” 
—'taln’t original. 

But let’s abandon Agnes for something a 
trifle more interesting. The cover on the 
August ish, for example. Read on, please. 

Repulsive, isn’t it? I’m speaking of the 
hideous green background and the mirth-pro¬ 
voking •'invaders” bounding merrily about in 
crystallized proton rings—filched from Cap 
Future, no doubt—and squirting the foo-foo 
guns at some gal with the appropriate amount 
of thigh exposed. A very boring ensemble! 

A few of the stories are fairly readable. 
My favorite was "Minnie of Mars.” A tricky 
little bit of razzle-dazzle about nothing in 
particular that hit the mark with me. “Mete¬ 
oric Mr. Myrtle” wasn’t half bad except for 
the ancient plot. A rather clever ending. Carl 
Selwyn’s story was about the most unscien¬ 
tific balderdash I’ve ever seen! Tremendous 
plants and animals on a planet with the 
crushing gravity of Jupiter! The author got 
the symptoms of tularemia all wrong, by the 
way. He might also have mentioned that the 
disease is not always fatal. And those are 
just the most glaring errors. 

Sorry, but the article looked too stuffy to 
wade through. 

When do we see the last of Marchionl and 
Morey? What happened to the best artist 
you ever had? I’m speaking of Schomburg, 
who seems to have deserted TWS for good. 
Of course, Wesso at his best was superior to 
Schomburg—but Wesso never is at his best 
anymore. A little Orban would provide a 
pleasant contrast to your customary battery 
of scratchers. 

The Reader Speaks Is more sprightly this 


ish. Naturally you need more letters from 
Ebey. (Oh, naturally.) And what happened 
to Fortier? It’s fun to see S. Saturn smack 
down the sweetly sarcastic laddies who write 
in to smack S. Saturn down. 

Random Thoughts: 

. . . Ed Hamilton’s novel looks good . . . 
ditto the prospective Carstair’s longie . . . 
when does the Story Behind the Story leave? 
... we want more Finlay (who doesn’t?) 

. . . prospective poets might remit some of 
their poetry to me to go into Larry Smith’s 
new poetry fanmag. If it doesn’t click I’ll see 
that it gets back to the author. Send it to 
my address at the end of this letter. 

And that’s all for this trip. Hands off the 
Xeno, Sarge—)7«S Reinhardt Drive, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Sol You’re back, Kiwi Ebey I Maybe 
I punctuated that line wrong. Excuse me. 
So you’re back, Kiwi Ebey. Take your 
choice. I don’t know which looks better. 

And you are quite right about feuds. But 
a little persiflage is permissible. You’ve 
been allowed your ration, so go away, 
please. Unless you have a special permit 
for canning. 

One thing the old Sarge wants to say be¬ 
fore reaching for another ethergram. In 
some of your letters there have been com¬ 
ments on the appearance of pur flag on the 
cover. In case you didn’t notice it, good 
Old Glory was on the cover of every maga¬ 
zine in the country July Fourth—and God 
bless herl 

No, you space monkeys don’t have to 
jump out of your skins and cheer and wave 
your toupees. Just dig down in the old 
sock and buy all the War Stamps and War 
Bonds you can possibly finance. That’s 
the way to show your appreciation for free¬ 
dom and democracy and stuff. 

BLAME IT ON THE SARGE 

By D. W. Boggs 

Dear Sarge: The August cover of TWS made 
a hit with me, but only because of the replica 
of the American flag In the boxed-ofif portion. 
The Belarski painting itself was passable, but 
only that. Not since the December, 1941, issue 
has TWS boasted a thoroughly satisfying 
cover, and unless the cover policy is revised, 
it doesn't look as though we’ll see another 
good one for a couple more years. 

Incidentally, what's the idea of having the 
cover-scene duplicated by an inside pic? One 
just recovers from the shock of seeing the 
cover when he comes upon the duplicate of 
It inside. Disheartening! 

Assigning Morey to do the illustrations for 
the feature novel was obviously a mistake. 
It makes one weep when he realizes what 
Virgil Finlay. Damon Knight, or Frank R 
Paul could have done with the Job. Finlay, 
by the way, contributes the only creditable 
pic in the issue—the one for "The Hunter of 
the King Planet.” The drawing for “Satellite 
of Peril”—by Marchionl, I think, even though 
he was ashamed to sign his name—staggers 
up to win the booby prize. It’s strange that 
Marchionl, who a scant dozen years ago could 
turn out work that would make Schneeman 
jealous, can do such abominable hack stuff 
today. 

Ah yes, the stories: “Meteoric Mr. Myrtle” 
takes first place, beating out “Land of the 
Burning Sea” with ease. In this story, Arthur 
gives us one of his better humor tales. It 
was amusing without being grotesque, and 
Mr. Myrtle managed to transcend the stereo¬ 
typed pattern from which he had been cast. 
(Gad, what literary phrasing!) Turk Dugan 
was properly menacing; that particular breed 
of villains is dependable. Aw, nuts, I admit 
the plot was overworked, but with such piti¬ 
ful opposition, even a competent formula yarn 


ing Sea" comes through to take second place. 
Malcolm Jameson says he got the Idea for It 
during a visit with the Editor of TWS. Off¬ 
hand, I'd say he dropped In to see you, Sarge. 
The yarn was a Xeno-inspired nightmare, or 
I miss my guess. 

Seriously, “Burning Sea” was just another 
variation of the enslaved-future-world-saved- 
singlehandedly-by-a-super-hero theme. Some¬ 
day your authors will run out of ways to en¬ 
slave the poor futuremen, and then what will 
happen to TWS and STARTLING? The last 
readable story built on that plot was Well¬ 
man’s “Island in the Sky” in 1941. 

“Satellite of Peril”—aside from the crummy 
title—is a fairly exciting and fairly credible 
story. A rather pleasing effect was gained 

by telling part of t“~ * - **- - ■ • 
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"Minnie of Mars” far surpassed the first of 
the series, “Glory of tJ. S. L.” However, may 
I suggest that a series grows tiresome unless 
no more than two episodes appear in a year? 
Fairly good was “The Hunter of the King 
Planet” although it was unnecessarily long. 

I see no excuse at all for “Private Brown’s 
Blitzkrieg." You might say it was simp 
and puerile. By the way, why the title? 
Joe Brown was not yet a soldier when he 
“saved" New York. 

Oh yes, I neglected to mention “Rule of 
Math," five pages of small print and an over¬ 
abundance of cuts. Well, it wasn’t at all bad, 
but the previous article, “Rule of Thumb," 
surpassed it. Let’s have some more like this 
—*215 Benjamin Street, N. B., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


There you go, kiwi, asking about the flag 
and the reproduction of the cover painting 
on the inside. I just explained about Old 
Glory, and I explained in words of one syl¬ 
lable about the cover set-up a few rocket 
bursts back. 


As for the Jameson novel, I’ll swear I’m 
innocent. I was off on a special expedi¬ 
tion to Pluto when Malcolm had that brain¬ 
storm. Anyway, it was a pretty good 
nightmare while it lasted. And you needn’t 
jump on Private Joe Brown. He’s had 


three citations and a couple of AWOLs by 
now. 

It was nice of you, pee-lot, to like the 
picture of the flag. Now climb back into 
the nut bin and see how quickly you can 
match yourself. 


ERRATA AND COMMENTS 

By Gilbert H. Jacobs 

Dear Alleged Sarge: Hold on to your hat. 
With deep dismay I note that in our latest 
issue one reader, Miss Agnes Rundle, pre¬ 
sumes to denounce those of us who dare 
criticize TWS for its usual varied collection 
of monthly errors. Frankly, Miss Rundle, I 
enjoy the chap’s letters. 

Please be advised. Miss Rundle, that I have 
studied some physics, and it is very annoy¬ 
ing to see an elementary faux pas on the 
part of supposedly educated authors. 

Now, if some author said that a beta ray 
was like high frequency X rays, I would only 
mildly point out that he meant the gamma 
ray. However, saying opposites repel, hav¬ 
ing space ships turn (see below), and other 
ridiculous notes really annoy me. 

Now, apropos your (our?) latest issue. Mr. 
Arthur apparently has no respect for his 
characters! Mr. Myrtle would never get to 
Mars. Since he traveled in a straight line, the 
planet would not be there when he arrived. 
Alas! he would proceed to Lord knows where. 
(This goes even if he aimed for the plane.) 

In “Minnie of Mars,” a slight error—a space 
ship going from Earth to Mars would use its 
motors about 10 minutes (’sa fact), and the 
expenditure of fuel for half an hour would 
be something. Where would it be put? Oh, 
well, how about sending all authors to science 
school? 

If you would prove that you desire to better 
the mag, drop that silly “story behind the 
story.” 

“Satellite of Peril”—Long’s still going 

“Prfvate Brown’s Blitzkrieg”—one more 
corny one like this and we’ll all go on a sitz- 

“The Hunter of the King Planet”—you 
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By the way, Sarge, you tell Mr. King t 
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We b 

we argue? 

By the way, Sarge, rocket ships cannot 
travel In straight lines, and cannot land on a 
planet with an atmosphere by dropping 
straight down. It would have to circle the 
planet twice (or more). 

Then, again, Sarge, the motors would not 
be used in space. Also space ships cannot 
engage in warfare in space, Inasmuch as they 
are unable to turn and zoom in all directions 
(fuel, pal)! 

Sarge, by all means interject your amusing 
comments! In closing I would note that your 
covers can stand modification, to say the very 
least. Drop the word "Thrilling” from your 
title— 98i Boat lsth Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Well, with a kick in the stern rockets 
like this the old Sarge figures he can cut 
all his fuel jets cold and still have enough 
momentum to circle Pluto and coast back 
to Earth. Sure, we’ll circle Pluto, not 
twice, but at least three times—and pick 
up a shipment of Xeno. 

There’s no point in reopening an old dis¬ 
cussion; it’s like eating yesterday’s cold 
pancakes. So we’ll drop the technical er¬ 
rors of the past and look for some new 
holes to gnaw at. And speaking of holes, 
don’t you space monkeys accept any knot¬ 
holes, unless they have nickels in them. 

Now carry on the inspection of this is¬ 
sue’s cargo and leave the old Sarge in peace. 

—SERGEANT SATURN, 

The Old Space Dog. 
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THE STORY 

BEHIND 

THE STORY 

• 

IF you don’t know it, Edmond Hamilton 
* is a busy man, what with preparing for 
army life, writing Captain Future novels, 
and doing other works of fiction. Never¬ 
theless, Ed found enough time to do a 
novel for THRILLING WONDER STO¬ 
RIES which you find in this issue. 

Ed Hamilton was in New York a couple 
of weeks ago to have a confab on his next 
yarn, and this is what he said about the 




teresting to me was the idea that, because 
there would be no repulsion of the electronic 
shells, a contraterrene atom and a real atom 
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dramatic scenes involving a whole contra- 
terrene world. Boy, I told myself, this will 
knock the readers right out of their chairs. 
I’ll give ’em some of the most gripping new 
adventure scenes they’ve ever read. 

But first, before the story could swing into 
big drama, it had to have an explanation and 
a beginning. My chief character was going 
to be a physicist—nobody else would logically 
be experimenting with contraterrene matter. 
My physicist must achieve the experimental 
creation of contraterrene matter, to get 
things rolling. Then we’d get going into the 
vast drama of the thing. I could hardly wait. 

So I started the story. I'd decided to tell it 
in the first person, from the point of view of 
my scientist-hero. I began right off. there¬ 
fore, with Doctor Withers, my physicist. I 
began with his triumphant achievement of 
the creation of contraterrene matter. 

But Doctor Withers, as I wrote his story 
in his own words, began to give me a little 
trouble. He wanted to make some simple 
tests upon this new contraterrene matter he 
had created. Well, that was all right, that 
was the logical thing for a scientist to do. So 
I let him go ahead and make the tests, mean¬ 
while impatient to get on with the dramatic 
things to come. 

Unfortunately, my physicist’s simple experi¬ 
ments with contraterrene matter immediately 
got him into trouble. That was logical 
enough, yes. But it wasn't what I wanted. 
The stuff didn’t have any place in the epic 
tale I’d planned. 

So I heaved some pages into the waste¬ 
basket and began again. But again, every 
way I thought up for Doctor Withers to test 
his discovery messed things all up for him. 
He got himself right into a jam. And it was 
such an interesting jam that I sort of forgot 
my epic for the time being and pounded along 
to see just how he was going to get out of it. 

[Turn page ] 
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ARMY EMERGENCY RELIEF 


How do you KNOW you can’t WRITE? 



TTAVE you ever tried? Have you ever at- 
[1 tempted even the least bit of training, un¬ 
der competent guidance? 

Or have you Deen sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come when 
you will awaken all of a sudden to the dis¬ 
covery “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. 
Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, in 
our times, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has been writing for some time. That is why 
so many authors and writers spring up out of the 
newspaper business. The day-to-day necessity of 
writing—of gathering material about which to write 
—develops their talent, their insight, their back¬ 
ground and their confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on journalism—continu¬ 
ous writing—the training that has produced so many 
successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 

XTEWSPAPEB Institute training is based on the New 
Deak Method. It starts and keeps you writing In 
home, on your own time. Week by week you recel 
assignments. Just as If you were right 
at work on a great metropolitan dally. 

Your writing ft indMdmUv corrected 
and constructively criticised by veteran writ¬ 
ers. You will find that (Instead of vainly 
trying to copy someone else’a writing tricks) 
you are rapidly developing your own distinc¬ 
tive. self-flavored style—undergoing an ex¬ 
perience that has a thrill to it and which 
at the ^same time develcjg in you the power 

Many people who should bo writing be- 
oome awe-struck by fabulous stories about 
millionaire authors a^d give little thought 
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Why Fistula Is 

Dangerous Ailment 

Any person suffering from Fistula, Rectal 
Abscess, Piles or any other rectal or colon dis¬ 
order— may obtain a new 40-page FREE 
BOOK on these and associated chronic ail¬ 
ments. The book is illustrated with X-Ray 
pictures, charts and diagrams for easy read¬ 
ing. Also describes latest mild institutional 
treatments. Write today — a card will do — to 
Thornton & Minor Clinic, Suite 1056, 926 
McGee Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


I woke up suddenly to realize that I had 
half the story done—and that it wasn't the 
story I’d planned at all. But by then I was so 
Interested myself in the Doc's troubles that I 
stuck with him. 

So I finally emerged with a totally different 
story than I'd Intended. I hope you like It. 
But if you don’t, blame the Doc—not me. He’s 
responsible for it. 

—Edmond Hamilton. 


JESSIFER RIDES AGAIN 

'^17'OU know, after reading what Ed wrote 
about Dr. Withers being such a head¬ 
strong character that he forced the story 
along his own selected channels, we are 
wondering if Nelson S. Bond didn’t have 
something of the same kind of trouble in 
getting Jessifer pinned down on paper. 
Anyway, here is what he writes us about 
his rollicking robot—Jessifer: 

It is high time some halfway honest soul 
called a halt to the pretentious affectation 
that has of late swept pandemic through the 
ranks of those gentry who give you—the 
readers—the main bulk of your science-fic¬ 
tion! 

With increasing persistency these writers 
have assumed unto themselves the mantle of 
prophetic vision. Forgotten Is the obvious 
truth that their stories of the world of the 
future are, at best, but hazards. So imbued 
are they with their own sense of revelation 
that they have lost all logic and reason; they 
people the future-world with beings “of a 
name that never was,” incredible creatures 
behaving most incredibly! 

This, readers of science-fiction, is your own 
fault! You are the finest audience for which 
a writer can write. You are the most ardent, 
the most faithful, and the most flattering. 
You write your opinions to the magazines; 
the magazines print solid pages of your let¬ 
ters—a phenomenon unparalleled in any other 
field of fiction. You have, therefore, inno¬ 
cently and unwittingly invested your favorite 
authors In a Shirt of Nessus ... a cloak of 
omniscience which at once conceals and de¬ 
stroys. Drunk with the sense of self-impor¬ 
tance you have given them, the science-flc- 
tloneers have gone hog-wild! 

A writer creates so glib a world of the 
future that It, and only it, is granted possi¬ 
bility. Another heroes a robot who far out¬ 
does anything for which Mankind would ever 
wish to create mechanical servants; he be¬ 
comes, in effect, a plate-armored superman 
whose pistoned heart churns with emotion, 
whose sponge-iridium brain palpitates with 
love of his flesh-and-blood brothers. It might 
be noted here, parenthetically, that "sponge- 
iridium” Is one of the least stable of all forms 
of matter; It fuses easily and has a tendency 
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-n temperature or a volt of electric¬ 
ity. Perhaps this will explain to you the 
completely irrational actions of a certain Ac¬ 
tional robot known to all fans. 

Anyhow, a reaction against all this non¬ 
sense has struck me. JESSIFER RIDES 
AGAIN pretends to be no epic, no “classic” 
fO, loosely granted word of praise), no grim 


logical, at any rate. He is a robot v...„ 
built to be a robot, who acts like a robot, who 
serves only the functions of a robot. He does 
not love the girl, nor win her in the end. 
Aw, the heck with it! Read the story! 

. —Nelson S. Bond. 

Which just about covers the subject. 
The inside info on Wilm Carver and his 
first story you will find along with Wilm’s 
photo adjacent to his yarn. 

—THE EDITOR. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 

(Concluded from page 103) 

The only condition we impose is that 
you have never before sold a story for pub¬ 
lication. 

The prize? Payment for your story at 
the regular rates paid our professional 
scientifiction authors. The competition? 
Only yourself. There is no limit to the 
number of winners. In fact, we’d like to 
see a full score of them before snow flies 
again in this latitude, or whatever that 
gray-white stuff is that makes slush be¬ 
neath our number ten rubbers (or whatever 
will be the synthetic overshoe the coming 
season). 


OUR COMPANION MAGS 

WDEFORE we turn you birds over to the 
■ * tender mercies of Sarge Saturn who 
rides herd in the astrogation chamber of 
the old ship TWS, let us remind you to 
read the current issues of our companion 
science fiction magazines — CAPTAIN 
FUTURE and STARTLING STORIES— 
for the best in imaginative fiction that is 
written today. 

And before you start saving up passage 
money for that trip to the Moon, don’t for¬ 
get to load up with all the War Stamps 
and War Bonds you can possibly buy. 
Freedom, liberty and democracy come first. 
And don’t let any crackpot try to tell you 
different. A little good old-fashioned flag- 
waving and Fourth of July orating is what 
we need—ALL THE TIME! Add a little 
milk of human kindness, and you’ve got as 
fine a Victory Cocktail as ever Saturn 
found in his Xeno jug. 

That’s all for now, folks. Close and seal 
ports for a stellar cruise. 

—THE EDITOR. 


IS THE DEATH 
HAY HEHE? 

It is, according to Author J. E. 
Powell, who tells you about it in 
a fascinating special feature 
COMING 

IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
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Power Without 
Horses 


Unde Sam Is Going All-Out 
on Gliders—Men Needed! 


T HE United States Army is now going 
all-out on gliders. The deadly tech¬ 
nique of landing companies, regi¬ 
ments and even full divisions of men 
silently from the sky which the Germans 
used so successfully in Crete last year is 
to be turned against them when the great 
invasion of Europe finally gets under way. 

The advantages of glider attack are ob¬ 
vious— the ships are economical to build 
and easy to replace—the element of sur¬ 
prise is immense, for no detector can pick 
up the approach of a motorless plane and 
gliders can be released from a towing ship 
while miles away from their objective and 
still hit it on the nose. 

What is needed are men—for a man’s 
job. 

As this force—exact numbers, naturally 
cannot be given — is planned to number 
about a hundred thousand men, the field is 
wide open. Here are the qualifications for 
membership: 

The applicant must be a citizen of the 
United States between the ages of 18 and 
35 years, inclusive. He must be able to 
pass the physical and mental requirements. 
Formerly, prior flight training was consid¬ 
ered essential, but these restrictions have 
been removed in order to give everyone a 
chance to qualify as a glider-pilot, regard¬ 
less of the extent of previous experience. 

He must be in reasonably good condi¬ 
tion—though the bars are a bit lower than 
for the regular Air Forces — reasonably 
well educated and intelligent and must be 
up to general Army requirements. He will 
be given training, first at a CAA school 
on light planes with emphasis on dead 
stick landings, then get down to intensive 
training with gliders themselves. 

Those who graduate successfully, be 
they civilians or Army men, will be given 
at least staff sergeant’s rating with full 
flight pay. And, as it is a new service, 
commissions are going to come more eas¬ 
ily than in other services at least until 
officer ranks are filled. 

As we just said, it’s a man’s job and a 
great privilege — a chance to get in the 
first whacks at the Axis—and the rewards 
are great. Let’s go, fellows. Keep ’em 
gliding! 
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DOUBLE OR NOTHING 

(Concluded from page 113) 

Mayda’s eyes were shining and 
bright. 

“Why, that would pay off Mallow’* 
mortgage! Oh, Dad—” 

“Whose jewels are they?” Dr. Pet¬ 
rie asked. “Did Scarface say?” 

“Sure.” I nodded, grinning. “He 
robbed them from a home on Starshine 
Boulevard, back at Ceres. Some rich 
lady’s hardware. Mallow, I think, was 
the name. Mrs. Carl Mallow.” 

I took off the belt. I’d had enough 
of it. I’d stay single from now on, as 
far as the belt went. 

“Taxi, lady?” I said to Mayda. 

She came along for a ride and she 
hasn’t left yet. 
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THE HAZING 

(Concluded from page 97) 

“Sweeney,” he howled, “you tell that 
damned monkey-tailed chief that in 
just about one second, I’m going to get 
sore and pull the whole sky down over 
his head. Get tough!” 

B UT the chief did not wait for the 
message. He gestured defiance 
and the natives made a united rush. 
Tubal roared, and his muscles cracked 
against the bonds. The weld-gun in 
Williams’ hand flared into life, its 
feeble power beaming outward. 

The nearest native hut went up in 
sudden flames. Another followed— 
and another—and the fourth—and 
then the weld-gun went dead. 

But it was enough. Not a native 
remained standing. All were grovel¬ 
ing on their faces, wailing and shriek¬ 
ing for pardon. The chief wailed and 
shrieked loudest of all. 

“Tell the chief,” said Williams to 
Sweeney, “that that’s just a little, in¬ 
significant sample of what we’re think¬ 
ing of doing to him!” 

To the Humanoids, as he cut the 
rawhide holding them, he added com¬ 
placently, 

“Just some simple, ordinary sav- 
age psychology.” 

It was only after they were back in 
their ship and off in space again that 
Forase locked up his pride. 

“But I thought Earthmen had never 
developed mathematical psychology! 
How did you know all that sub-Hu- 
manoid stuff? No one in the Galaxy 
has got that far yet!” 

“Well,” Williams grinned, “we have 
a certain amount of rule-of-thumb 
knowledge about the workings of the 
uncivilized mind. You see—we come 
from a world where most people, in a 
manner of speaking, are still unciv¬ 
ilized. So we have to know!” 

Forase nodded slowly. “You screw¬ 
ball Earthmen! At least, this little 
episode has taught us all one thing.” 
“What’s that?” 

“Never,” said Forase, dipping a sec¬ 
ond time into Earth slang, “get tough 
with a bunch of nuts. They may be 
nuttier than you think!” 
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